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always played an important part 

Si&w ^ beeTadmiil^ 

Russian writers of fiction. Not beinff 
^lu^red by any conventions of the book trade nor 

»5“SrMs;-; 

srs sra a 

iSs‘3f.“:S 

'A? Isa 

thA Pr4« reprints works in three or four volumes • 

whioE we MV ***® Russian nation, in 

of ''5S““ ^ 

uvea oi saints and martyrs, and the 
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beautiful prose-poem The Campaign of Igor — ^whioh 
have come down to ub. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century Russia 
fell under the Tartar yoke, and the dark period of her 
history commenced when the intercourse that was 
developing with Western Europe was broken off, and 
but few and unimportant literary works were pro- 
duced for many centuries. It was only in the sixteenth 
century that the nation, recovering horn the effort of 
expelling the barbarians, found energy to spare for the 
arts of peace. llVade again brought East and West 
closer together ; foreigners began to visit Russia for 
the purposes of commerce, and this intercourse became 
still closer during the reigns of the first Romanovs, 
when Peter the Great opened his window towards the 
West by foimding his new capital of St Petersbu^. 

that time foreigners began to flow into Russia, 
settled there, established business connexions, organ- 
ized industry, and brought with them the intellectual 
culture of the West. During the reigns of Peter’s 
successors, who all encouraged literature, science and 
art. Western influences were predominant. Pteioh 
and German models were accept^ and copied, and the 
first examples of modem Russian literature were 
moduced in the works of the poets Lomonossov, 
Derzhavin, Eonvizin, etc. These works are all of 
the formal and classical style that was then in vogue 
in Western Europe, and, though often of high merit, 
would scarcely appeal to the general reader of the 
present day. 

The older literature was entirely the product of the 
aristocracy and of the landed gentry, who enjoyed a 
much higher standard of education than the rest of 
the nation, and could devote their leisure to literary 
work. With the Napoleonic wars, however, a revolt 
against Erenoh influenoea set in. During their European 
camj>aignB the officers saw more of the Western world, 
and were able to judge of the differences that existed 
between the standards of civilization there and in 
Russia. They brought back new ideas, new ideals. 
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new desiT^, and their influence gradually led to the 
v^us reforms that took place in Russia during the 

progress was, however, very slow, 
^ dawn of the romantic movement we find 

^t the glamour of Byron and Scott was felt in 
Russia as elsewhere, and we see in the works of the 
two gr^t poetj Pushkin and Lermontov, strong 
traces of their m^ence. Another author whose wor^ 

1®^ roark on the minds of the 

Rus^b o^at period « the German romance writer. 
Mis X. Hoffmann. Pushkin’s Queen of Spades, the 
opening stoiy of this volume, and ChAatrm^ve, by 

much of the weirdness that is characteristic 

7®®^® German philosophical 
and ethical dootmies continued to play a great pLt in 

Russian m^tahty, but at the same time there^ms a 

pneral endeavour not to follow foreign models, but 

to produce a truly national literature. This led to 

Russian naturalistic fiction in the 

*1 ^genev, Tol^y, and Dostoevsky, and 

^^ovOT become famous all the 

After the most brilliant period of RusaiaD literature, 
thft ^ m^dle decades of the last century, when 

of the great trio of Russian novelists 

period that niay be called the age of Chekhov— the 
age par exceUeruse of the short story, as during the last 
forty y^ many of the most gifted and repr^tative 
authors have devoted their talents almost e:roln8ively to 
this form of fiction and to the drama. In these bran^es 
M literature some of them have also attained a world- 
wi^ reputatmn, as, for example, Chekhov and Gorky. 

^ highest peaks that fora 

greatest authors who 
alone mduoe the literature of a nation, and though 

our endeavor to select as representative 
awUeotion of Rusai^ short stories os the size of this 
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This volume comprises a selection of short stories 
chosen from the works of the most eminent writeis 


who have lived during the last hundred years. Mid 
have by their works raised Kussian literature to a 
standard equal to that attained by the literature of 


any other European nation. Indeed, there are some 
of them who rank among the very greatest writers of 
all times, and the nam^ of Dostoevs^ and Tolstoy 
have become household words among all cultivated 
people. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised not to find any 
work by Tolstoy in this volume. The reason of this 
omission is not that he did not write short stories 


(he has many admirable ones), but because bis works 
are already largely represented in the * World’s 
Classics* in the authoritative translations of Mr emd 


Mis Aylmer Maude, and in consequence the space 
that by right ought to have been allotted to him has 
been given to others, who, if not so great, have, 
by describing various phases of the national life, 
done much to make Russia, as yet so little known or 
understood, more familiar to Western readers, who 
so often gauge it by their own standards and accord- 
ing to their own views of life, quite r^ardless of the 
difierence of the conditions und^r which the nations 


have developed and exist. 

The first name in this collection is that of Pushkin 
(1799—1837) who ranks in the forefront of Russian 
bards ; he is looked upon as Russia's greatest ^et 
and still enjoys immense popularity. He wrote, besides 
much lyrical poetry, many stories in verse, plays, a 
long novel in verse, Evgeni Onegin, his greatest work, 
and several prose stories. Eiom his schooldays he 
was known for his wit and sarcasm, and many of 1^ 
epigrams and political squibs were circulated in 
society. These soon attracted the attention of the 
authorities, and Pushkin was banished to Odessa, 
^ere he was given a government post ; afterwards 
he was sent to his mother’s estate in the P^oy Govern- 
ment. In 1726, however, the Emperor Kicholas I, 
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who wag a great admirer of Pushkin’s genius, recalled 
the poet and gave him permission to reside in the 
capitals. Pushkin again accepted a government appoint- 
ment, but he was never entirely exempted from 
police surveillance. He was killed in a duel in 1837. 

Go^l (1809-52), a Ukrainian by birth, is perhaps 
Russia’s greatest humorist. Many of his tales are 
much in Hoffmann’s style, weird and tmcanny, but 
they are full of inimitable touches of wit and humour 
and characteristic national types. TTia chief works are 
Dead Souls, a satirical novel, and Revizor {The Inspector 
Qtnerai), a comedy in which he satirizsed the provincial 
bureaucracy. 

Another poet, Mikhail Yurevich ILiermontov (1814— 
1841), was an officer in the Guards. He was much in 
the Caucasus, which forms the background of most of 
his poems. He was greatly influenced by Byron, and 
ha^ a sim i lar gloomy outlook on life and the world. 
His most popular poem, the Demon, g^ves the story 
of a Circassian girl’s love for a mysterious and sombre 
demon. He also wrote one long work of fiction, The 
Hero of our Times, and several short stories. The Hero 
of our Times may be looked upon as the first Russian 
novel of character, and it leads the way from the older 
novels of action to the modem psychological fiction. 
X^rmontov, like Pushkin, fell a victim to the theories 
of honour of his day and was killed in a dueL 

In Ivan Sergeevich Turgenev (1818-83) we find the 
pioneer of those writers who brought the Russian novel 
to the notice of Western Ehirope. He was a descen- 
dant of a family of landowmers, and was educated partly 
m Russia and partfy in Germany, and lived in loanee 
during the last yeeirs of bis life. He wrote many 
novels, short stories, and pla^, mostly oharaoter- 
sketohc» and psychological studies. There is but little 
Bction in his stories, but his prose is exquisite, musical, 
®nd extremely elegant. He has given ns wonderful 
TO^ures of various types of the people of his day, 
mm the village schoolgirl to the political plotter. 
Uhe so many Russian writers he was banished to bis 
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estate in consequence of an obituary article he wrote 
on Gogol, but he was allowed to return to St Peters- 
burg in 1853, where he became the centre of the 
literary world. Prom that time to his death his 
fame increased, not only in Russia but in Purope, 
and his works were translated into many languages. 
Asya^ the story we give, is one of his best novelettes. 

C^e second of the great novelists is Fedor Mikhay- 
lovich Dostoevsky (1821—87). He and Tolstoy may 
be considered as the greatest masters of the p^cho- 
logical novel. His father was a doctor in hfoscow, 
where Dostoevsky was bom and educated. In 
1838 he entered the Military Engineers* School in 
St Petersburg and obtained hiH commission in 1841, 
but he left the service after three years. In 1845 he 
pub^hed his first novel. Poor Folh. A few years later 
he joined the Socialist circle of Petrashevsky, and in 
1848 all the members of this circle were arrested, 
and after a prolonged trial, were sentenced to death, 
but, when brought to the scaffold, they were reprieved. 
Dostoevsky was sent to hard labour in Siberia for 
four years, and after serving his time he was sent 
to the army as a private soldier. However, he was 
soon^ allow^ to leave the service, but he had to live 
in Siberia for another nine years, only obtaining 
pardon in 1859, when he returned to St Petersburg. 
The result of his ordeal in Sibraia is the Memoirs from 
the Souse of Seathy which gives his experiences as a 
convict. Srom this year (1862) he began publishing 
the immortal novels which rais^ him to the highest 
position among the world’s writers of fiction. He 
wrote but few short stories. The one we give, A Ntuiy 
Story, is a good example of his method of developing 
characters and moods. 

Vsevolod Mikhaylovich Garshin’s (1856-1888) works 
are composed entiiefy of short stories, but they are of 
exceptional merit. During the Turkish War Garshin 

* volunteer in the army, and some of his 
stories give his experiences at the front. During his 
last years l|e suffered from a mental disorder, and in 
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® ^ ^ terrible picture of a 

draTO from his own experience. Hia life 

stories are vivid though aad, 
boi by Tolstoy. 

beginning of the eighties, a period of 
rrartion gloom m Russia following the ^^saina- 
taon of Ale^der n. that Anton Pavlovich CheZ^v 
b^n to publish his first stories, thus forming a con- 
^ “““• ^"*bors, Turgenev Zd 

firil^n^ K° *•* time had ceased Siting 

**i® ?*“d to ethical and religioim 

I ® ^i‘*®’' a serf, ^ he 

^ “^dependent position for himselL and 

^u^T® children a fairly ^od^uca- 

lifr. ^ practice and turned his to 

ht^ture. first works, which were humoiWS^^ 

? magazines, soon became popul^ 

and^e^m“®^’ having the same adm^ble^yle 
sf ? representing his oharactm 

;^thout d^ly analyzing them in the manner of 

and^l^^f He has pathos and humour, 

Moscow company they faaS 

«tM^® eide ^h Anton Chekhov another remark 

thT^*^ too, rose from tho^ple, being 

the son of an upholsterer, who died V^rW 

n!^^!?'^^ ^ 1.1®“ mother took hiyn to NizhS 

Novgorod and left him with her father, who nractiaed 

“i * received Z 

«7“8* apprenticed early to var&^^ia^; 
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among other occupations he was at one time a street 
hawker, the assistant cook on a Volga steamboat, and 
a clerk in an office. He published his first story in 
1892 in a provincial newspaper. His themes were 
new — tales of the under-world, written from personal 
experience, in a bright and lively style, giving pictures 
of the life of tramps, hawkers, Vol^ boatmen — and a 
new world was revealed to the reader. He also wrote 
plays, one of which. The Lower Depths, had an enor- 
mous success owing to its sensational character. 
Gorky always belonged to the Hevolutionary peirty 
in Hussia, and in 1917 he joined the Bolsheviks thou£^ 
he condemned their violent methods. 

Our next author, Alexandr Kuprin (b. 1870), is the 
son of a government offioiaL He was Mucated in a 
military school and became an officer, but resigned his 
commission after foxir years in order to tom to litera- 
ture. Hfw first stories were about military life. He 
has written many novels and tales, style is 

excellent and he Imows how to tell a good story. 

However, the only writer who can be said to have 
rivalled the popularity of Gorky during this century 
is Leonid Nikolaevich Andreev {1871-1919). Hisfamily 
belonged to the intelligensia of Orel, where he was 
bom. He studied at the University of Moscow and 
became a lawyer, but he had b^un writing already as 
a student and soon gave himself up to literature. His 
works are all in the style of Kdgar AIIati Poe and 
Maeterlinck, weird, mysterious, and symbolic, often 
sensational, cmd they soon attracted the public notice. 

ThuB we have shown the development of the Busaian 
story during the last century from the romantic tale 
of action through the sentimental story of Turgenev, 
popular during the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and the psychological fiction of Dostoeva^ to the 
realistic methods of Chekhov and Gkirky, the philo* 
Bophioal problems of Kuprin and the symbolic and 
weird tales of Andreev. 
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THE QUEEN OF «PADES 
The Quoon of Spades denotes secret malevolence. 

i*nOAI THE NEWEST FoaxUNE-TELLINO BoOK 


I 


On da^'s dreary and wet 
It was oft-on they mot ; 

May God save them, in play 
They would pass the whole day. 
The stakes they would double. 
And score when in trouble 
With chalk-marks and crosses 
The gains and the losses. 

It was pastime and play 
Or the work of the oay. 

When to gamble they met 
On da 3 's that wore wet. 


evening at the house of 
ofheer of the horee-guards named Narumov, The 

fivo unperoeived ; it was nearly 

hye oolook when they sat down to supper. The 

i the othera aat looking 

«'"‘’>'e»ation became more 
“**^*^j and all took part m it. 

^ What did you do, Surin t * asked the host, 

A lost US usual. 1 must confess I am most unluoky. 
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I play calmly, I never get excited, nothing disconcerte 
me, and yet 1 always lose.’ 

* And you have never been temptf^ t You have 
never staked on the red ? Your firmness of character 
astonishes me.’ 


‘ But what do you think of Hermann ? * asked one 
of the guests, pointing to a young engineer. ‘Rom 
his birth he has never backed a card ; and he sits 
with us until five o’clock in the morning watching our 
play.’ 

* Play intereete me profoundly,* said Hermann, ‘ but 
I have not the means to risk necessities in the hope 
of gaining superfluities.* 

‘ Hermann is a German : he is prudent and that’s 
the whole secret,* observed Tomski. ‘ But if there’s 
one person I simply can’t understand, it’s my grand- 
mother, Countess Anna Fedotovna.’ 

* How ? Why ? ’ exclaimed the guests. 

‘What I can’t understand,* continued Tomski, ‘is 
why my grandmother does not play.’ 

‘ Is there anything surprising in cm old woman of 
eighty not playing cards ? * asked Narumov. 

‘ You evidently know nothing about her.* 

‘ No ! That’s true. I don’t know anything.’ 

‘ Well then, listen. First of all you must know that 
my grandmother went to Paris some sixty years ago, 
and was very popular th^e in the fashionable world. 
People ran after her to see “2a Vinus MoecoviU^** 


Richelieu courted her, and my grandmother says that 
he nearly shot himself because of her cruelty 1 At 
that time all ladies played faro. One day at court 
she lost — on credit — to the Duke of Orleans a very 
large sum. That same night, while she was removing 
the patches from her face and untying her farthingalet 
my grandmother told my grand&ther of her losses 
and ordered hiTn to pay them. My late grwdfather* 
as far as I can remember him, was a sort' of house- 
steward to my grandmother. / Ha droaded .her Uka 
Are s nevezthdess hearing of puch terrible Kitees^ * 
got impatient, bright his [aooounts, ann^ 
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to hOT that in half a year they had run through hali 
a million, and that in Paris they had not got their 
Moscow or Saratov estates, and positively refused to 
p^. My grandmother boxed his ears and went to 
alone in token of her displeasure. The next day 
she sent for him, hoping that the domestic punisb- 
, ment she had on him would have had the 

aesued effect, but found him immovable. For the 
-’iirst time in her life she deigned to embark on a dis- 
cission and explanation with him ; she tried to make 

condescendingly explaining that there 
Me debts— and debts, and that there is a difference 
between a prince and a carriage-maker. My grand- 
father, however, rebelled ; he persisted in his refusal. 
It was no, and again no, and nothing would move 
him. My grandmother did not know what to do. 
She was very i ntima te with a remarkable man. You 
have beard of ”the Count of Saint Germain, about 
whom such wondera are related. You know he pxn- 
t^ded to be the wandering Jew, and said ho had dis- 
OTvered the elixir of life, the philosopher’s stone, 
and other things. He was laughed at and called a 
charlatan ; Casanova in his Memoira says that he was 
a spy Notmthstanding the mystery that surrounded 
mm. Saint Germain was v^ respectable in appearance 
and ve^ amiable in society. My grandmother still 
lovee him madly and cannot forget him ; she gets 
very cross if anyone speaks disrespectfully of him. 
Now my grandmother knew that Saint Germain could 
command very large sums of mon^. She decided 
to ask bis assistance and wrote a note to him, 
begging him to come at once to see her. The strange 
man came immediately, and found her in a terrible 
Btote of tronblo. She described to him in the very 
TOloiOT the barbarity of her husband, and 
v^hed by saying that her only hope lay in his friend- 


ftnd kindness. Samt Germain thought awhile : 
^•I oonld ao^mmodate you with this amount,** 
hnfc^I Imow you will z^t bo at peaoo until 
" repaid me, and X do iwt want to cause you 
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farther trouble. There ie another way — ^you can win 
it back.” 

* “ But, my dear Count,** answered my grandmother, 
” I have already told you that we have no money.” 

‘ ” In this case money is not necessary,*’ said Saint 
Germain. I beg you to listen to me.** 

* He then unfolded to her a secret, for which every- 
one of us would be glad to pay a high price.* 

The young gamblers became doubly attentive. 
Tomski lighted his pipe, drew a few whife, and 
continued. 

* That same evening my grandmother appeared at 
VCTsailles au jeu de la reine. The Duke of Orleans 
kept the bank. My grandmother made some slight 
apology for having been unable to bring what she 
owed, invented a little story as excuse, sat down, and 
began pimting against him. She chose three cards ; 
she staked on them in succession and won each time. 
Thus my grandmother won back all she had lost.* 

^ Chance,* said one of the guests. 

* An idle tale,* observed Hermann. 

‘ It may have been prepared cards,* chimed in a third. 

‘ I think not,* answer^ Tomski with dignity. 

‘ How is it,* said Nammov, * that you, having a 
grandmother who can guess three lucky cards in 
succession, have not yet been able to find out her 
secret f * 

* Yes, the devil only knows,* answered Tomski ; * she 
had four sons, one of whom was my father — and all 
four desperate gamblers, but she did not confide her 
secret to one of them, though it would not have been 
a bad thing for them, or for me either. But this is 
what my uncle Count Ivan H’ioh related to me, and 
awore^ on^ his honour to the truth of it. The late 
CSiaplitski, who died a b^gar, having squander^ 
miUmns, once in his youth bad lost heavily — to Zorich* 

I think — about three hundred thousand ronbles. He 
was in despair. My grandmother, who was s 
very strict about young men’s ^cesses, was 
very sorry for Cha^tskL She gave him three 
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^ one after another, and made him swear 

on honour never to play again after that. Chap- 
ht ski appeared at the house of his victor ; they sat 
down to play. ChapUtshd staked on the first card 
^y thousand and won ; he doubled his stake-re- 
doubled it — ^won everything back, and had something 
to the good.’ 

HuUo, it*8 tune to be getting to bed ; it*s a quarter 
to SIX already.* 

Day was indeed already b^inning to break. 

The young men drained their glasses and separated. 


n 

^ 11 parait qne monsieur est d^cid^xnent pour les 
suivantes.* 

‘ Quo voulez-vous, madame T Elies sont plus fralches.* 

SOOXSTT TaZiK 

TffH old Countess • ♦ • i sat in her dressing-room 
before her mirror, her three maids around her. One 
had a pot of rouge m her hand, another a box of 
hairpins, while the third held a high cap with flame« 
coloured ribbons. The Countess had no traces of 

hJ had long ago faded, but she retained 
^ ® ^bits of her youth $ she strictly adhered to 
the fashions of the seventies and took os long over her 
toilet, was as careful about it as she had been sixty 
years before. Near the window a young lady — her 

seated at her embroidery frame. 

How do you do, gr OTuTmaman ? * said a young 
officer as he entered the room. * Son Jout, tnademoisefle 
Orand^ maman, X have a favour to ask yoa,’ 

I mat is it. Paul f * 

Allow me to introduce one of my Mends to you, 
•ad to bring him with me to your ball on Friday.* 

— IThs Oo uptsM is before called hy her Ohrietlan name and 

.PMlotoniA t Hot raraAoao {• rof roiiixtud by 
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Bring straight to the ball, you can introduce 
him to me then. Were you last night at ? ’ 

was very joUy ; we danced tUl five 
o How lovely Eletskaya was ! ’ 

Oh, my dear, what do you see in her ? She’ll 

grandmother, the Princess 

Daria 

Iretrovna is gettmg very old. 

Z?" mean— getting old ? * exclaimed 

y^^^go/''”® 

The young lady looked up and made Tomsld a sign. 
He remembered that the death of her contempoiS^ 

^ ^ s^ret from the Countess, aSd brt 

Countess had heard what he 
greatest mdifference, although it was 

ne ws t o her. 

‘Wha^ so she’s dead,* said she, ‘and I did not 
toow. We were appointed Maids of Honour at the same 

tune, and when we were presented the Empress . . 

^^d for the hundredth time the Countess told her 
gr^dson her favourite anecdote. 

Now, Paul,’ she said when she had finished it, 

box?*”^^ ^ dear, where is my snuff- 

Countess went behind the 
^een to finish dressmg. Tomsld remained with the 
young lady. 

‘ Who is it you want to introduce 7 ’ asked lasaveta 
Ivanovna quietly. 

I Naromov, do you know him ? ’ 

No ; is he in the army or the civil service 7 ’ 

In the army.' 

* An engineer 7 * 

^ ^ the cavalry. But why did you 
think he was an engineer 7 * ^ 

^^ung lady &ughed, but gave no answer. 

< aul, oned the Oountess from behind the sareen. 

send me some new novel, but please not a modem 
one* 
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^ ^Tiat do you mean, grand^maman ? ’ 

. ^ sort of novel where the hero 

strangles jus father or his mother, and there mast not 

Stv either. I am awfuUy afraid of 

drowned bodies.’ 

Xh^e are no such novels now. Don’t you want 
a xCussian one ? * 

.1 Russian novels ? Send me one, 

please send me one.’ 

Excuse me, graiidmaman, I’m in a hurry. Excuse 
me, lasav^a Ivanovna ! Why did you think that 
Wa^mov IS an engineer ? * said Tomski as he went 
out of the aressiug-room^ 

lasaveta Ivanovna remained alone. She stopped 
orking ^d looked out of the window. Very soon 
a yoimg^officer appeared on the other side of the street, 
TOi^d the comer of the next house. Blushes 8u:^sed * 
er chee^, and she began to work again, bending 
low over h^ canvass. At that moment the Countess 
re-entered the room completely dressed. 

Xasanka,* said she, ‘order the carriage, and let 
ds go for a drive.’ 

Lisanka got up from her embroidery frame and 
bepn putting her things away. 

^ matter with you — are you deaf T * -f 

T ^ -S * ‘ quick and order the cat^lSge.’ 

^ young lady answered quietly, 

and she ran mto the entrance. h 

A footman came in and brought the Coimtees some 

Prince Paul Alexandrovich. 

< f . *dat 8 all right ! Thank him,’ said the Countess, 
•wsanka, L isanka , where are you running off to ? ’ 

^ X must get ready.’ 

have time, my dear ; sit down, open the 
Qiwt voluin©, and read aloud to ncio#^ 

TOung lady took the book an d r ead a few lines, 
^^uder ! said the Countess. ‘ What’s the matter 
TOli ^ou, miss f Have you lost your voice ? Wait 

give me my footstool. Nearer. Now 
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Lisaveta read another page or two. The Countess 
y&wned. 

I Put down that book/ said she. ‘ What nonsense 
It IS. bend this book back to Paul and thank him.— 
Now where’s the carriage ? ’ 

^^e carriage is ready,* said Lisaveta Ivanovna, 
looking out of the window. 

^ ‘ Why are you not dressed ? * asked the Countess ; 

one alwa 3 ^ has to wait for you. It’s unbearable, 
miss.* ' 

Lisaveta ran away to her room. Two minutes had 

before the Countess began ringing her 
bell. Three maids ran in at one door, a footman at 
the other. 

TVhat does this mean 7 One can never get tiny- 
one to come when one wants them. Tell Lisaveta 
Ivanovna I am waiting for her.* 

(i ^aveta Ivanovna came in, in her cloak and hat. 

At last, miss,* said the Countess. ‘Why, what 
nnery ! For whom is all this intended 7 *Whom do 
you want to captivate 7 What’s the weather Hlcft J— - 
X thmk it IS windy.* 

‘ No, not at ah, your Excellency ! It is quite calm,* 
answered the footman. 

‘ Whatever you say is wrong. Open the window— 

1 thought so ; it is windy ! and a very cold wind too. 
Countermand the carriage ! Lisanka, we shall not go 
out ; there was no need to make yourself so fine.* 

^And this is my life I ’ thought Lisaveta Ivmioviia. 

Poor Lisaveta Ivanovna was a most unhappy 
oreatura ‘ A stranger’s bread is bitter,* says Dant^ 

L ® steep to another’s porch.* Who 

could better know the bitterness of being dependent 
wan the poor prot^g^e of this famous old woman 7 
Countess ♦ ♦ * had not a bad heart, but she was 
c apr icious, like women who have been spoilt by the 
stingy and sunk in cold egotism, lika all old people 
who have been loved in their day and fiuri themselves 
strangers in the present. She took part in all the 
functions of the great world : went to all the balbi^ 
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where she sat in a corner, powdered and rouged and 
jessed up in the fashions of past daj'S, like an ugly 
hut necessary ornament of the ballroom. J^ch of 
the ^ests os they arrived came up to her with a low 
bow in performance of a necessary ceremony, but after 
this duty had been done nobody took any notice of 
her. She received the whole world at her bouse, 
observed the strictest etiquette, but never recognised 
anybody. Her numerous menials, who had grown fat 
^d grey in her anteroom and the maids* apartments, 
did whatever they liked and never ceased to rob the 
old woman who had one foot in the grave. Xasaveta 
Ivanovna was the domestic martyr. She had to pour 
out tea, and was reprimanded for using too much 
sugar ; she had to read novels aloud, and was re- 
spo^ible for all the author’s mistakes : she accom- 
panied the Ck>untes8 on her drives, and was answer- 
able for the weather and the bad roads. She had an 
appointed salary, but never received it in full ; at 
the same time she had to be dressed as others, that 
IS to say as very few, were dressed. In society she 
played a most pitiful part. Everybody knew her, but 
^Dody took any notice of her ; at balls she only 
danoed when a VM-d-vis was required, and the ladies 
took her arm every time they wanted to go into the 
^essing-room to repair some part of their finery. 
She was proud, and felt her position bitterly. She 
looked around to see how she could escape j&>m it, 
but the young men, who were calculating in their 
inconstant vanity, did not condescend to take any 
^tioe of ^ her, although Lisaveta Ivanovna was a 
hundred times prettier than the insolent haughty girls, 
^rtio were considered eligible matches, around whom 
j often had she quietly left the 

aoU and brilliant drawing-room, to have a cry in her 
i^wn poor little room, with its wall-papered soreen, its 
drawers, and its painted bedstead, where a 
candle burned dimly in its brass oandicstiok. 

this happened two days after the cord 
oribed in the beginning of this story, and a 
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week before the scene on which we have dwelt — one 
day Lisaveta Ivanovna, sitting as usual near the 
window at her embroidery frame, happened to look 
out into the street, and noticed a young engineer 
officer standing immovable and gazing fixedly at her 
window. She bent her bead down and once more 
began to work ; five minutes later she looked out again 
— ^the young officer was standing in the same place. 

^ As she was not in the habit of coquett in g with passing 
officers, she ceased to look out of the window, and 
worked bard for about two hours without lifting her 
head. Di nn er was announced. She got up, began 
to put away her embroidery frame, and happening 
to look out of the window again saw the officer. This 
appeared to her rather strange. After dinner she 
again went to the window with a feeling of 

— but the officer was no longer there, and she soon 
forgot him. 

Two days later as she left the house with the 

was getting into the carriage, she saw 
him again. He was standing close to the portab 
covering up his face with his beaver collar j bia black 
eyes shone out under his hat. Iiisaveta Ivanovna 
felt frightened, she could not understand why, and sat 
fiown in the carriage with unaccountable agitation. 

When she returned home, she ran to the wmdow — 
the officer was standing on the same spot di^^ ting 
his eyes on her ; she went away tormented by curiosity, 
and agitated by a feeling which was quite new to her. 

From that time no day passed without the young 
man*s appearing at a certain hour under the windows 
of their house. Hetween him and her an informal 
interrourse was established. As she sat at her place 
working, she felt his approach, lifted her head, and 
looked at him each day longer and longer. The young 
man seemed to be grateful to her for this : with the 
sharp eyes of youth, she saw how the colour quioik]^ 
mounted to his pale cheeks each time their eyes met. 

. . After a week she smiled at him. 

When Tomski asked permission to introduce his 
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friend to the Counteee, the x^^or girl's heart began to 
When she heard that Nanimov was not an 
engineer, she regretted that bj indiscreet questions 
she had divulged her secret to this giddy-headed 
Tomski. 

Hermann was the son of a naturalised German 
who had left him a small fortune. Eeing firmly con- 
vinced of the necessity of securing his independence, 
Hermann did not even touch his interest but lived 
entirely on hiR salary, not allowing himself the smallest 
extravagance. As he was reserved and proud, his 
companions had but few opportunities of laughing at 
his excessive economy. He had strong passions and a 
fiery imagination, but firmness of character saved him 
from the usual extravagances of youth. Por instance, 
though he was at heart a gambler he never touched a 
card, considering, as he said, that his fortime did not 
permit him to ‘ risk necessities in the hope of gaining 
Buperfiuities * ; nevertheless for whole nights he sat 
near the gaming tables watching with feverish interest 
every turn of the play. 

The story of the t^ee cards affected his imagination 
strongly, and all night he could not get it out of his 
>>dnd. * What if % he thought the next night as be 
wandered about Petersburg,——* what if the old Countess 
would reveal her secret to me 7 Or would tell me the 
three winning cards 7 Why shouldn't I try my luck 7 
To get introduced to her, to ingratiate myself in h^ 
favour, perhaps even become her lover- — but all this 
w^ take time, ^^d she is eighty years old : she may 
die in a week's time— in two days* time I Yes, and 
even this anecdote— can one believe it 7 No, economy 
“^moderation — ^mdustry ! These are my three sam 
that will triple, — ^nay, seven times increase my 
wd bring me peace and independence 1 * 

Thinking thus he found himself before a house of 
moient arohiteoture in one of the chief streets of 
Petembnrg. The street was crowded with oarages. 
One After another theiy drove up to the illuminated 
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porch. Every minute appeared from the carriagee, 

a young beauty, now a pair 
oi Hessian boots with rattling spurs or striped stock- 
mgs and diplomatic shoes. Pur coats and long cloaks 

went rapidly past the dignified hall-porter. Hermann 
stopped. 

‘ Whose house is that ? * he asked of the baker at 
the comer of the street. 

‘^untess * ♦ *’s/ answered the baker. 

Hermann trembled. The wonderful anecdote again 
recurred to his memory. He began to walk about 
before the house thinking of its mistress and her 
wonderful capacity. It was late before he returned 
to his own qmet room, it was long before he fell 
Mleep, and when at last sleep mastered him he 
draam^ of cards, green tables, heaps of bank-notes, 
and pues of gold pieces. He staked on card after 
cftra, doubled bis st&kes with detenEuiiatioiii won all 
the ^une, raked the gold towards himself, and thrust 
the bank-notes into his pocket. It was late when he 
awoke, and he sighed at the loss of his fantastic wealth. 

wandered about town, and again found him- 
self before the house of Countess ♦ ♦ ♦. An in- 
dexable power seemed to draw him to it. He stopped 
and bsgan to look at tho windows* Tn tbo cora6fr of 
one of them he saw a little black-haired head bending 
^er a book or some needlework. The head was lifted. 
Hermann saw a bright little face and black eyos. That 
mmute decided his fate. 


in 

* Voua m’^crivez, men ange, des lettres de qnatire pages 
plus vite que Je ne puis lea liie.* 

PbOM a liBTTEB 

Lisaveta Ivakovka had hardly had time to take, off 
her cloak and hat before the Countess sent for her 
again ordered her carriage. They were just about 
to start { two lackeys had lifted the okl woman anfi- i 
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were pushing her through the door, when lasaveta 
Ivtuiovna saw her engineer standing close to the wheel 
of the carriage ; he caught hold of her hand-— she had 
not tune to recover from her fright before he had dis* 
appeared ; a letter remained in her grasp. She hid 
it in her glove, and during the whole drive heard and 
®aw nothing. The Countess had a habit of as k ing 
questions every minute during her drives : * Who is 
ooming towards us ? ‘ What is the name of this 

bridge f What is written on this sign -board ? * 
Lisaveta Ivanovna answered at random and so dis- 
tractedly during this drive that the Countess got 

QTOSS. 


‘ What’s happened to you, miss ? Are you struck 
dumb T Vbu either don’t hear me, or don’t under- 
stand what I say I Thank God, I apeak plainly enough, 
ftud have not lost my senses.* 

Lisaveta Ivanovna not hear her. When she 
arrived home, she ran to her room and took the letter 
out of her glove ; the envelope was not closed* 
Issaveta Ivanovna read it. The letter contained a 
declaration of love : it was tender but respectful, 
and had been copied word for word from a German 
novel. As IJsaveta Ivanovna did not read German, 
she was highly pleased with it. 

Nevertheless she felt some perturbation at her accept- 
ance of the letter. It was the first time she had entered 
in^ secret and tender relations with a young man. 
His audiaoity terrified her. She accused heiself oi 
indisoretion, and dM not know what course to take : 
sheuM. she cease to sit at the window and by paymg 
no attention to hiTn cool in the young man an wish 
to pursue her further f Should she return him his 
totter T Should she answer i>iTn coldly and deoisiv^y T 
She bad nobody to counsel her, she had no friend 
or adviser. Lisaveta Ivanovna decided to answer the 
letter. 

She sat down at her writing-table, took pen and 
‘ " ~Sm end sat thinking. She began several letters, but 
eaoh of them up. Sometimes the expressions 
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3>ppcar6<I to Ler too condescending, sometimes 
too severe. At last she succeeded in writing a few 
lines with which she was satisfied ; * I am sure,* she 
wrote, ‘that you have honest intentions and that 
you do not wish to insult me by any thoughtless act ; 
but our acquaintance ought not to begin in this way. 
I return you your letter, and trust that in future 
I shall not have cause to complain of unmerited 
disrespect.* 

The next day when she saw Hermann approaching 
Lisaveta Ivanovna got up from her embroidery frames 
went into the drawing-room, opened the window, 
and trusting to the young officer*s quickness threw 
the letter into the street. Hermann r an forward, 
picked up the letter and went into a confectioneT*s 
shop. Tearing open the seal he found his own letter 
and Lisaveta Ivanovna’s answer. He had expected 
nothing better and returned home preoccupied with 
his love afiair. 

T^ee days later a little sharp-eyed girl from the 
m^iner’s shop brought Lisaveta Ivanovna a letter. 
I^aveta Ivanovna opened it with trepidation, fearing 
a demand for money, but suddenly saw Hermann’s 
handwriting. 

* You have made a mistake, my dear child ; this 
letter is not for me.* 

‘ No, it is for you,* answered the girl boldly, not 
even tin^g to hide a sly smile ; * have the goo^esa 
to read it.* 

Lisaveta Ivanovna glanced at the letter. Hermann 
demanded a rendezvous. 

‘ It can’t be for me,* said lisaveta Ivanovna, terrified 
at the hastiness of the demand and the wAATia by which 
it had been conveyed to her ; ‘ this letter is certainly 
not for me,* and she tore it into small pieces. 

* H the letter is not for you, why have you tom it 
up ? * asked the shop-girl ; * I could have returned 
it to the sender.* 

* My good soul,* said Lisaveta Ivanovna, enraged 
at this remark, * in future, please, never bring me any 
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letters, and tell the person who sent you that he ought 

be ashamed of himself.* 

Her man n was not discouraged. Every day Uisaveta 
Ivanovna received from him letters sent by one means 

They were no longer translations from 
u® tarerman. Hermann wrote them inspired by his 
P^ion and spoke in a language that was natural 
pun ; m them he expressed the stability of his 
ttures and the disorder of his unbridled imagination. 
J^savete Ivanovna did not think any longer of sending 
em back, she was intoxicated by them ; she began 
a^wer them, and his replies became with each 
y longer and more tender. At last she threw from 
"bp^jwndow the following letter 

To-night there is a ball at the Embassy. The 

untras w^ be there and will stay there till about 
wo. This is an opportunity for you to see me alone. 
STOn ^ the Co^tess leaves the house* her servants 
probability run out. At the entrance only 
e nail-porter will remain, but even he usually goes 
his room. CSome at half-past eleven. Go straight 

Should you meet anyone on the stairs 
It the Countess is at home. You will be told that 
e IS not at home* and then there will be nothing for 
you to do but to go away. But it is more iirobable 

a^i ^ nobody. All the maids will be 

ting together in their room, the ^trance 

left, go straight on until you come to 
o Countess’s bedroom. In the bedroom behind the 
cte^ yon will see two little doors : on the right is 

into which the ^untess never goes, 

I l®lt IS a x>ss8age and a narrow staircase— which 
to my room.’ 

Herma^ trembled like a tiger in expectation of 

o’clock that night he 
stood before the house of the Countess. The 
was abominable ; the wind bowled ; wet 
grfiftt flakes, the street lamns shone dimly ; 
^^twas deserted. Ocoasionalfy an izvozehik, 
NtBiserable jade, passed along the street, on the 
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lookout for a belated fare. Hermann stood there 
without a greatcoat, but did not notice the wind and 
snow. At last the Countess’s carriage drove up. 
Hermann saw the lackeys almost cany out the old, 
bent woman wrapped up in her sable furs ; he also 
saw how she was quickly followed by her companion 
in a thin mantle with fresh flowers in her hair. The 
door was banged to. The carriage drove heavily 
away through the loose snow. The hall-port^ shut 
the door. The windows became dark. Hermann 
began to walk about before the empty house ; he 
went up to a street-lamp and looked at his watch ; 
it was twenty minutes past eleven. He remained 
under the lamp gazing intently at the hands of his 
watch, waiting for the remaining minutes to pass. 
Exactly at half-past eleven Hermann mounted the 
Countess’s steps and entered the brightly lighted hall. 
The porter was not there. Hermann ran up the stairs 
and opened a door into an ante-chamber, where he saw 
a servant sleeping under the lamp on an old, dirty 
arm-chair. With light but firm steps Hermann passed 
him by. The ballroom and the drawing-room were 
both dark, only dimly lighted by the lamp from the 
anteroom. Hermann entered the bedroom. ^ A golden 
Lamp glimmered dimly before a small shrine which 
was filled with old ieona. The g^ding w^ falling ofi 
the sofas and chairs, standing in pathetic symmetry 
round the walls, which were covered with Chinese 
wall-paper. The stuff on the furniture and down 
cushions was old and faded. On the walls bong two 
portraits painted in Paris by Mme Lebrun. C^e 
represented a man of about forty, stout and florid, 
in a light green uniform with a star on ^ his 
breast, the other a young beauty with an aquiline 
nose and hair drawn back from the temples. A rose 
decorated her powdered hair. In every comer of the 
room were porcelain shepherdesses, standing clocks 
made by the celebrated L^y, small boxes, roulettes, 
fans, and various oth^ lady’s teiok-knacte that, along 
with Montgolfier’s balloons and Hesmer’s magnetisiii. 
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been invented at the end of the last century, 
vent behind the screen. A small iron 
bec^ead stood there. On the right was the door 
bito the private chamber ; on the left another 
led into the jiassage. Hermann opened it and saw a 
^rrow wind^g staircase which led to the room of 
the poor companion. He turned back and entered 
the private chamber. Time went slowly on. All was 
^rk arorad. The clock in the drawing-room struck 
I in every room, one after another, the cloclcs 
struck twelve, and then all was sil^t again. Hermann 
J^ned against a cold stove. He was calm ; his heart 
regularly, like the heart of a man who has decided 
to do something dangerous but necessary. The clocks 
stmok one, then two, and he beard the distant sound of 
ft carnage, iivoluntary excitement seized him. The 
®ftrriag6 approached and stopped at the door. He beard 
the noise of the steps being lowered, l^ere was com- 
motion in the house. Seivants ran from all sides, voices 
were heard, and the house was lighted up. Three old 
servants ran into the bedroom, and the Countess, barely 
^ve, entered and sank down into a Voltaire arm-chair. 
Hermann looked through a chink. Lisavota Ivanovna 
I^sed close by him. Hermann heard her hurried 
steps as she mooted the stairs. In his heart there 
something like a sting of remorse, but it soon 
*'*^|ded : he turned to stone. 

Countess, sitting before her mirror, began to 
jmaress. The maids removed her cap with ite roses, 
they took her powdered wig off her grey and closely 
mtipped head ; there was a rain of haupins all around 

yellow drees embroidered with silver fell 
all STOllen feat. Hermann was the spectator of 
^ the disgusting secrets of her toilet : at last the 
T remained in her nightdress and nightcap. 

£ “*“*8ftrb, mOTe suitable to her age, she appears 
teocnble and ugly. Like all old peojue, the 
JJomiteBs suffered from sleeplessness. When she wos 

ftftt down in her Voltaire arm-ohair near 
window and dlsxnisssd her maids. The candles 
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were carried out, and again the room wae lighted only 
by th© The Countess looked yellow as she 

Mt moving her drooping lips and swaying to right and 
left. In her dim eyes there was an entire absence of 
thought ; looking at her you might have imagined 
that the swaying of this terrible old woman was not 
^used by any volunt^ movement of her own but 
by some hidden galvanism. 

Suddenly the death>like face changed its expression 
unaccountably. The lips ceased to move, the eyes 
regained animation : an unknown Tnan stood b^ore 
the Countess. 

‘ Don’t be afraid — for God’s sake don’t be afraid,’ 
he said in a clear, low voice. ‘ I have no intention 
of doing you any harm ; I have come to b^ of you 
a favour.* 

The old wom^ looked at him silently and did not 
seem to hear h i m . Hermann thought she was deaf, 
and bending down to her ear repeated the same words. 
The old woman was still silent. 

‘ You ca^ make my life happy,* continued Hermaim, 

* and it will cost ^ou nothing. I know that you can 
guess three cards m succession.* 

Hermazm stopped. The Countess seemed to under- 
stand what was required of her, luid appeared to be 
searching for words for her reply. 

* It was a joke,’ she said at last ; ' I swear it was a 
joke.’ 

* There’s no joking about this matter,’ cried Hermann 
angrily, ‘remember Chaplitski* whom you assisted to 
recover his losses.* 

The Countess evidently was agitated. Her features 
denoted a strong mental movement, but she soon 
sank into her former unconsciousness. 

* Can you tell me,’ continued Hermann, ‘ these three 
sure cards f ’ 

The Countess remained silent. Hermann proceeded : 

* For whom are you reserving this secret ? For your 
grandchildren't They are ridh already, they do not 
know the value of money. Your three cards won’t 
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He who does not under- 
^d how to keep has father’s inheritance, wiU, in 

Satanic forces, die in poverty just the 

m^Bv ^ v“ ®P®"dthrift, I know the value of 

W^T’ ^ lost by me . . . 

ah?rB^?^’ “iDously awaited her answer, but 
ene remained silent. Hermann fell on Ms knees. 

he ^ known the feeling of love,’ 

^ ^ ite delights : if you have 

8^^ at the cry of a new-boni son : if 
any human feeW has ever throbbed in your breast : 

feeling of a wife, a lov^ a 
mother— by eve^hing sacred in life, do not refuse 
^ request ; tell me your secret. What good can it 

“ accom^nied by a 
^^sm— by the loss of eternal bliss,— by a diaboho 
j»n^ct. . . Reflect ; you are old— you have not 

®eaKse that a man’s 
hawmess is m your hands, that not only I, but my 

oMdren, my grandchildren, and their children, wifl 
bl^ your memory and honour you as a saint.* 

Wot a word did the old woman answer. 

’Uermann rose. 

I Old witch,* he cried, clenching his teeth, * then I 
wifl force you to answer.’ . . 

At fh« he drew from his pocket a pistol 

Countess once again 
of great agitation. She threw baok*^ 

W toe toresn “Lett 

backwards and remained 

be^-^g like a child,’ Hermann said, taking 
W hand. I ask you for the last time if you wiD 

your three cords r YesornoT* ^ 

■he^ deSh“ ^ ““war. Hermann saw that 


o<-^ w c> 
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IT 

_ 7 Mai 18—. 

clomm .0 sans mosnrs efc sans religion. 

From a Letteb 

sat in her room still Trearing 
her ball finery and plunged in deep thought. When 
she returned home she hurriedly dismissed the sleepy 
maid, refusing her proffered services and telling her 
she would undress herself, and trembling entered 
^r room, where she hoped — and feared — to find 
Hermann. The first glance she cast round the room 
showed her that he was not there, and she thanked 
Providence for the obstacle that had prevented their 
meeting. She sat down without undressing and 
thought of all the circumstances that in so short a 
tune had entangled her. Three weeks bad not yet 
I^sed since, looking out of the window, she had seen 
the young man for the first time, and she was already 
corresponding with him, and he had had time to 
demand a nocturnal rendezvous ! She knew his name 
only because he had signed some of his letters ; she 
had never spoken to him, had never heard his voice, 
had never heard anything about him — ^until that even- 
1!^?; ^ strange occurrence I This evening at the 

ball Tomski, who was sulky because the young Princess 
Pauline was flirting, but not with him as was usual» 
and who^ wanted to prove to her his indiflerence and 
to get his revenge, had asked Lisaveta Ivanovna to 
dance an endless mazurka with him. He chaffed her 

about her passion for ^gineer officers, 
and assured her that he knew more about it than she 
imagined. Some of his jokes were so successfully 
directed that several times Lisaveta Ivanovna thought 
he had discovered her secret. 

‘ Prom whom do you ^ow all this ? * she asked 
laughing. 

*IVom the friend of the peuson you know well/ 
answered^ Tomski ; * from a vea^ remarkable man.* 

' Who is this remarkable man ? * 
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He is called Hennann,* 

* Henn^ ’ continued Tomski, ‘ is a truly romantic 

i- +® u®^i profile of Napoleon and the soul 
of Mephistopheles. I think he has on his conscience 

iTr® very least three crimes. How pale you are J * 

his Hermann, or whatever 

nis name is, tell you 7 * 

displeased with his friend : he 
sa^ that m hia place he would act differently. I can 

Hermann himself has intentions 

Lfdffu.lVlin fT T7r\i^ Tw^ 1. -9 


^ TT&xiTi.^ utw u© eeen me 7 

la church, perhaps, at a fgte— God only knows— 

^T. “'“P- 

becoming orueUy in- 
th^ Ijaaveta Ivanovna, was interrupted by 

lady chosen by Tomski was the Princess Pauline. 

explaming matters to him during the 

i^eof the room and the extra turn 

fen K®* °**®“'* Tomski returned 

T^*u= * longer thought of Hermann or of 

’^“7 much to renew 
^*>8 mazurka came 

®®,S“ shortly after the Countess went home. 

ordinary 

but th^ penetrated deep into thi 

Tn^t- The portrait sketched 

S. corresponded vrith the one she had drawn 

tbanto to the newest novels, this very 

frighttoed her but captivated hto 

arms^eroesed and 

I ™ 8d.atfl>,adpmrf with flowere, sunk on her open 
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* Where have you been ? * she asked in a frightened 

whisper. ^ 

, ‘ old Countess’s bedroom,’ answered Hermann, 

just come from there. The Countess is dead.* 
My God — ^what do you mean 7 * 

* I think,* Hermann continued, ‘ that I am the cause 
of her death.’ 

Lisaveta Ivanovna looked at him, and Tomski’s 
words recurred to her memory; ‘This man has at 
least three crimes on his conscience.’ Hermann sat 
down next to her on the window-sill and told her all. 

Li^veta Iv^ovna listened to him with terror. So 
all these passionate letters, these fiery demands, this 
audacious, obstinate pursuit of her — all this was not 
love. Money was his soul’s craving. It was not she 
who could allay his desire and make him happy. The 
poor comi»nion was no more than the blind accom- 
plice of th^ robber, the murderer of her benefactress, 
gie cried bitterly in her belated torturing repentance. 
Hermann silently looked at her ; his soul was also 
tormented, but his hard heart was neither moved by 
the tears of the poor ^1 nor by the wonderful charm 
of her sorrow. He did not feel any qualms of con- 
science at the thought of the dead old woman. Only 
one thing terrified him— the irreparable loss of the 
secret he had counted on to enrich himself. 

) ® monster,* said Lisaveta Ivanovna at last. 

€Tir . desire her death,’ answered Hennann. 

My pistol was not loaded.’ 

They were both silent. 

^ The day began to dawn. Lisaveta Ivanovna ex- 
tmgu^hed the candle that had almost burnt out. 

" brighten 6d the roozn« Sho wiped her 

snd lifted them towerds Menuann. He 
still sat on the window-eill with folded arms and 
stem, frowning brow. In this position he had a 
strong resemblance to Napoleon. This resemblance 
astonished lisaveta Ivanovna. 

^ ‘ How are you to get out of the house T ’ said 
Xasaveta Ivanovna at last. ‘ I thought of letting you 
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secret stair, but that means going through 
the b(^room, and I am afraid.’ ^ ^ 

get a^^’^ ^ secret stair. 1 shall 

Ivanovna rose, took a key from her pocket, 
S„r Hermann, and told him how he could get 

haL unresponsive 

Hand, and kissmg her bent head left the room. 

the winding stair and once more 
^tered the Countess’s bedroom. The corpse of the 
Id woman sat rigid in the chair ; her face had a look 

fooES 1 . ^ennann stopped before her and 

«A?f ^ as if he wanted to assure him- 

drABo{ dreadful truth. At last he went into the 

seerflt^f behind the drapery, found the 

s^et door, ^d troubled by strange feelings, began 

^deao^d the ^rk stair. ‘ Perhaps down ^ same 
a^' thought, some sixty years ago, from this 
bed^m. at this same hour, there had crept a 
and happy man. with embroidered kaftan and 
a Z ottfww roya/, pressing his three-cornered 

since rotted in his grave ; 
mistress has ceased to beat.’ 
At the foot of the stairs Hermann found a door. 

**^°y entered a 

oomdor which led to the street. 


ml debased Saroness B * • • appeared to 

SwaPSKBOBO 

nine O’olook in 
went to the monastery. 

JSt no remorse, he could 

*^*^® oonaoienoe, 

to him : ^ ITou HM 
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^ ! He liiici little but znsiii^ superstitions. 

He believed that the d^eased Countess might have an 
evil influence on his life, and decided to go to her 
funeral to ask her forgiveness. 

The church was full. With difficulty Hermann 
made his way through the crowd of people. The 
coffin stood on a richly draped catafalque under a 
velvet canopy. The dead woman was lying there^ 
her hands crossed on her breast, in a lace cap and 
white satin dress. Her household stood around, the 
men servants in black kaftans with a band marked 
with her crest over their shoulders and lighted tapers 
in their hands ; all the relations were in deep mourn- 
ing, There were her children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren. Nobody cried ; tears would have 
been an affectation. The Countess was so old that 
her death could surprise no one, and her relations had 
long looked upon her as one who was dead. A 
young bishop pronounced the funeral oration. In 
simple but touching words he described the peaceful 
death of the righteous departed, who for long years 
had made a quiet and affecting preparation for a 
Chrwtian ending. ‘The Angel of Death has found 
her, said the orator, ‘ vigilant in the thought of good 
deeds and awaiting the midnight bridegroom.’ The 
service was performed with sad propriety. The re- 
lations were the first to go to take leave of the body. 
Then followed the numberless guests, come to bow 
b^o re her who had so long been the sharer of their 
frivolous amusements. After them came all the house- 
hold. At last an old waiting-woman approached ; she 
was a contemporary of the departed. Two young 
girls supported her imder the arms. She had not the 
strength to bow to the ground, and she alone shed a 
few tears and kissed the hand of h^ mistress. After 
her Hermann decided to go up to the coffin ; he bowed 
to the ground and lay for a few minutes on the cold 
floor which was covered with fir branches ; aftfr a 
time he arose^ pale as the corpse itself, weat up the 
steps of the catafolque^ and bent over the cofiSn. • • • 
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tt ^ f tte corp«, lookL 

^nda^KIC. Z ”4 “”«S*2"C 

aawison; to which the E„gli«LatfcoIdl7a.Cer^: 

, Hermann was very much unafif it** 

S \"' toTf won? 

emotion, allaymg his inward 

^Cit ® bome'he th^ hi^elf“n^‘bS 

8h^ fate *>»« 

r£« £ 

s:i“ 

CfcS^. Hennann recognised tfai 

• to>“S£."??b.?S "j ”“■■ -to ~ld to 

iStoSi, 4‘4 “^=?,“k‘?!“''?i“*. 
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but only on condition that you do not play more than 
one card in twenty-four hours, and that in your whole 
life you never play again. I forgive you my death 
on condition that you marry my ward Lisaveta 
Ivanovna.* 

With these words she quietly turned, went to the 
door and disappeared, shuffling along in her slippers. 
Hermann heard the hall door bang to, and again 
someone looked in at the window. 

It was long before Hermann could compose himself. 
He went into the next room. His orderly was sleeping 
on the floor ; with difficulty Hermann awoke him. 
The man was drunk as usiial, and Hermann could 
get nothing out of him. The hall door was locked. 
Hermann returned to his room, lit a candle and wrote 
down his vision. 


WM 


' Attendez t * 


‘ How dare ^ou say aUendez to me t * 


' Your Excellency, I said AUendeZf Sir t 


Two fixed ideas can no more exist at the same time 
in the ethical world than two bodies oan occupy the 
same place in the physical world. Three, seven, and 
ace soon obsocred in Hermann*s mind the recollection 
of the dead Countess. Three, seven, and ace never 
left his thoughts, and always moved upon his lips. 
H he saw a young girl he would say, ' How graceful 
she is, just like a three of hearts t * H he were asked 
what the time was, he would answer *Five minutes to 
the seven.* Every corpulent man reminded him of the 
ace. Three, seven, and ace pursued him in bis dreams, 
taking all sorts of forms ; the throe flowered before 
his eyes in the form of a pompous grandiflora ; the 
seven appeared before him like a Gothic arch, the 
ace like a gigantic spider. Alt his thoughts were 
concentrated on one object — ^how he could best profit 
by the secret that had cost him so much. He began 
to have thoughts of resigning his oommission* and lie 
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^hed to travel. He dreamed of making his fortune 

in gamblers had been formed 

-/hekalmski, who had passed his whole life at the 
Wd-table and had made several millions of roubles 

in wmnings in bills and paying his losses 

lu ^n. Ix>ng experience had procured for him the 

partnere ; an open house, a good 
nnnw and joviality attracted the best 

u® ^ Peteraburg. The yoiuig men 

^cked to his house, forsaking the dance for the card- 
^le, and prefemng the enticements of faro to the 
tS^hou^ gallantry. Narumov took Hermann to 

'ITiey p^sed through a suite of magnificent rooms, 

SnL^L lackeys. All the rooms were 

guests. Several generals and privy- 
wim^ore were playmg whist ; young men eat lolling 
Bofae, eating ices and smoking. In the drawing- 
room at a long table, around which some twenty 
P^y^ w-ere collected, sat the master ^f the house, 
^ping the bank and dealing the cards. He was a 

m&Q f\4 1 I 

Sis hair was 

denoted an 

^imated constant smile. Narumov introduced 
Uormonn. Chekalinski shook his hand in a friendly 
tta^er, begged him to make himself at home, and 
contoued to turn up the cards. 

There were more than 
t^y cards on the table. Chekalinski stopped after 

Pltt^rs to arrange their 
and not^ their losses. He listened ™litely 
to ^e» dem^efe and stUI more poHtely return^ any 

left % an absent-minded 
deal came to an end. Chekalinski 
sbnfflfid « pack and prepared to deal again. 

^ allow me to plaoea card TTpr^naTin^ 
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stretching his arm over a stoat man 'who was punting 
at that part of the table. 

Chekalinski smiled and pleasantly nodded his con- 
sent. Narumov with a laugh congratulated Hermann 
on breaking his long fast, and wished him luck for his 
opening. 

‘ I stake — * said Hermann, writing a sum in chalk 
over his card. 

* How much ? * asked the banker, frowning slightly. 
* Excuse me, I can’t see it from here.* 

‘ Forty-seven thousand,* answered Hermann. 

At these words all heads were instantly turned and 
all eyes directed towards Hermann. * He*8 gone mad,* 
thought Narumov. 

‘ Allow me to observe,* said Chekalinski with his 
unalterable smile, ‘ that your stake is high. Nobody 
has ever staked more than two hundred and seventy- 
five for a single stake.* 

* And what of ’ ' ' ' * aed Hermann. ‘ Do 

you accept my can 

Chekalinski bowed with the same quiet look of 
acc^tance. 

‘ I only wanted to inform you,* said he, ‘ that being 
honoured by the confidence of my partners, I can 
only play for cash. On my part, I am of course quite 
satisfied that your word is sufiScient, but by the rules 
of the game I must beg you to place money ou your 
card-* 

Hermann took from bis pocket a banker*s draft 
and handed it to Chekalinski, who cast his eyes over 
it and placed it on Hermann*s card. He b^an to 
deal. A nine fell to the right, a three to the left. 

* I have won,* said Hermann, showing his card. 

A whisper arose among the players. Chekalinski 
frowned, but a smile instantly appeared on his face. 

‘ Do you wish to receive your winnings ? * he asked 
Hermann. 

* If you please,’ 

Chekalinski drew from his pocket several bank-notes, 
and squared accounts at once. Hermann recraved bis 
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money quitted the table. Nanunov could hardly 

beheve his se^es. Hermann drank a glass of lemonade 
and left the house. 

The ne^ evraing he appeared again at Chekalinski’s. 
rhe mastCT of the house kept the bank. Hermann 
approached the table ; the punters made wav for 
hm at once. Chekalinski smiled at him amiably. 
He^ann waited for a new deal, chose a card, and 

® fortj-aeven thousand and his winnings 

of the previous night. Chekalinski began to deal the 
ca^. A knave was on the right — a seven on the left, 
flermann turned up his card. 

All exclaimed. Chekalinski was evidently perturbed, 
rie counted out ninety.four thousand roubles, and 
^ded them to Hermann, who received them with 
indinerence and at once left the house. 

The ne^ night Hermann appeared again at the 
ga^g table. Everyone expected him. The generals 
and prn^-councillors left their whist to watch the 
©rtraordmary play, the young officora jumped up from 
the sofas, all the waiters collected in the drawing- 
room. Everybody made room for Hermann. The 
other playOT did not place their cards, impatiently 
awaiting the result. Hermann stood at the table 

to punt against Chekalinski, pale but 
8^ smiling. Each of them opened a pack of cards. 
Ch^mliDski sbudled. Hermann chose and placed his 
card, covermg it with a whole heap of bank-notes. It 

round a deep silence reigned. 
Chekahnaki began turning up the cards, his hand 
shook. To the right fell a queen — to the left an ace. 

his card^°^ ^ Hermann, and turned up 

ton ^ dead,’ Chekalinski said in a caressing 

Heimaim trembled : it was true. Instead of an ace 

he held the Queen of Spades. He could not believe 

hiB eyes nor understand how he could have drawn such 
a card. 

At that moment it seemed to him that the Queen of 
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Spades winked and grinned. He was struck by a 
strange resemblance. 

‘ Tbe old woman ! * he exclaimed in horror. 
Chokalinski raked to himself the lost bank-notes. 
Hermann stood immovable. 

Noisy conversation began as he left tbe table. 

‘ He punted splendidly ! ’ said the gamblers. 
Chekalinski again shuffled the cards and the play 
proceeded. 


CONCLUSION 

Hermann lost his senses. He was confined in the 
Obukhov Hospital in room No. 7. He never answers 
any questions, but mumbles with great rapidity t 
‘ Three, seven, ace . . . three, seven, queen . . 

liisaveta Ivanovna married a very charming young 
man. He is in some government office, and has a 
comfortable income ; he is the son of the former 
manager of the old Countess's affairs. I^aveta Ivan- 
ovna is bringing up one of her poor relations. 

Tomski has become a captain, and is married to 
the Princess Pauline. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 

last day before Christmas was over. The bright 

peeped out, the majestic 
to give Ught for good people aU 
the world, so that everyone should Ibe joyful 
^th the waits who sang carols to the glory of Christ, 
me frost ^ ^rdOT than in the morning, but it was 
be creaking in the snow could 

® cff* As yet not a 

bad appeared under the windows 
of cottagM only the moon peeped in stealthdy 
as if to invite the gaily-dressed girls to run out on the 
cr^king snow. A cloud of smoke went up from the 

cottages and rose to the sky, 

h® 

If at that moment the assessor from Soroohino had 
pased that way— driving in a troika with relays of 

* '^,‘‘PP®d up in his blue, cloth-covered 
■h^-skm coat, with its Slack lambskin trimmings 

fashion worn by the Uhlan^ 
and holding a devilish, leather-plaited whip in his hand 
to brak up ^ ^iver with— if he had passed that 

noticed boTas not a 
^ ^bofe world oonld ever escape this 
as«ffi»cr 8 eye. Ho knew the exact n^ber 
,P^K® good-wife's sow farrowed and 

of ™ ^ trunk, or how much 

of hia clothing or goods and chattels any roysterer 
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would pawn at the tavern on a holiday. But the 
borochmo assessor did not pass that way, and whv 
should he ? — He had enough to do in his own dis- 
tnot. In the meantime the witch had flown away, 
^ high that she looked like a little spot in the sW 
But wherever the little spot appeared the stars one 
after another vanished. Soon tlie witch had collected 
a whole bagful of them. Only three or four remained 
sfaming m the sky. Then suddenly, from the opposite 
airection, another spot appeared in the heavens ; it 
grew bigger and bigger, and began to get longer, and 
wa^ soon a spot no more. A short-sighted man, even 
U he put on hia nose the wheel of a commissioner’s 
ontaka instead of his spectacles, could not have seen 
what It was. In front it looked just like a German,^ 
with a sharp snout always turning about and smelling 
everything that came its way; a snout which ter- 
mmated, as with our pigs, in a round flat circle like 
a penny ; his legs were so thin that if they had be- 
longed to the filayor of Yariskov, he would certainly 
have broken them the first time he danced a Coaaackek* 
But from behind be looked like a provincial advocate 
in his uniform, bec&use h© bad a tail hanging as long 
^d sha^ as the skirts of the modem uniform. 
Perhaps it was only his goat’s beard, and the small 
hoi^ protruding from his head, and his being no 
whiter than a chimney-sweep, that proved he was not 
a German or a provincial advocate but a common 
devil, who had only one last night to roam about 
^is blessed world and teach sins to good people. 
To-morrow, with the first sound of the church 
bells for matins, he will have to run away to hi« den 
^th his tail between his legs, never daring to look 

IMean while the devil had quietly crept up to the 
moon and stretched out bis hand to catch it ; he 
quickly drew it back, as if he had been burned, sucked 
ni3 fingers, jigged his legs, and ran to the other sid^ 
but again jumped away and drew back his hand* But 

^ The name giren to aD foreigners. 
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notwithstaiiding his faUures, the cunning deviJ did 
not give in. Running up suddenly, he^seized the 
moon with both hands, and with many grimaces and 
blowings tW it from one hand to tb?^h^ Uke 
a peiwant who hae taken hold of a glowing coal to light 

L hurriedly stuck the moon 

nothing had happened, ran on 

It w true that the district clerk when he crawled out 

reJo^ 1°^ “o special 

s^e it •If'ewg in the heavensf and 

^ everybody in the village, but the 

the commie only shook their heads 
and laugh^ at him. Now what induced the devil 
to rmk such an Jlegal proceeding 7 This is what it was : 

bv thlfT * t “■* 7'^ Cossack Chub had been invited 
of the I'**® “layor (a relative 

from to drive over 

JU^est b^s notes), the Cossack Sverbyguz, and some 
others. Besides the rice there was to be punch, vodka 
^voured with safiron, and all sorts of food. While 

wniTiff daughter, the beauty of the village, 

ratmn^”'T 2'““® “‘i the blacksmith 

S bher™ ®°“® the devUhat^ 
thw blacksmith more even than Father Kondrat’s 

l^i’e blacksmith occupied 
^elf with pamting, and was considered the best 

® ® neighbourhood. Even the com- 

maiiderof the «olnjio of Cossaoks, L— ko, who was then 
still In good health, had mvited him to come to Poltava 

-^1' the bowls from 
which the Dikunka Cossaoks ate their Loreh* wore 

4 ^^ blacksmith. He was a Cfod-fearinc 
man and often painted images of eainte. In the 

* AMtroot 
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church of T you caai still see his picture of the 

Evaugelist St LuJce ; but the chief triumph of his 
art Wiis a picture he had painted on a panel inserted 
in the wall of the chapel near the porch representing 
St Peter on the Day of Judgment, his keys in his 
hand, driving the evil spirits out of hell ; the terrified 
devil was represented wriggling in anticipation of his 
own destruction, and the former sinners, who had 
been confined in hell, were beating him and driving 
him about with whips, or logs of wood, or whatever 
c^me to hand. All the time the painter was working 
at this picture, painting it on a large wooden panel, 
the devil did what he could to disturb him. He jogged 
his arm while he was at work, and lifted the ashes out 
of the furnace in the smithy and scattered them on 
the picture ; but in spite of all the devil could do, 
the picture was finished, and the panel taken to the 
church and inserted in the wall near the porch : from 
that time the devil had vowed vengeance on the 
blacksmith. 

He had only one night left to wander about on earth, 
but in that night he tried to find some way of wreaking 
his vengeance on the blacksmith. That was why be 
had decided to steal the moon, counting on the laziness 
of old Chub and the difficulty there was to get him to 
move. It was a long way to the cantor’s house, and 
the road was a country one, that passed by the mill 
and the churchyard and skirted an abyss. On a 
moonlight night, perhaps, the delights of punch and 
of vodka with saffron might have tempted Chub 
out, but in darkness like this it was unlikely that 
anybody would be able to entice him away fironi a 
warm stove, or make him leave his cottage. The 
blacksmith, who for a long time had not been on good 
terms with him, would not venture, for all his strength, 
to go and see the daughter if the old man were at 
home. 

As soon as the devil had hidden the moon in his 
pocket it suddenly grew so dark all over the world 
that not everybody would have ventured abroad even 
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to the tavOT, to say nothing of the cantor’s house. 

^tch shneked when she found herself in darkness, 
ine devil, ndmg towards her like a little imp, took 

V began whispering in her ear 

What IS usually whispered in the ears of the female 

How wonderfully things are arranged in this world I 
those who dweU m it are always trying to imitate and 
mimic each other. At one time only the judge and 
the head of the police in Mirgorod went about in 
wmter m fur coats covered with cloth, aU the others 
wore simple sheepskins : now, even the assessor and 
the ^tty ofiScials have ventured to get themselves 
fur coats of fine lambsldn with cloth coverings. 
J^ee ago the secretary and clerk bought blue 

C^mese cloth at sixty Kopecks the arshin,^ The sexton 
ordered hin^elf nankeen cloth knickers and a striped 
worsted waist(»at for summer wear. In short, every- 
one tries to imitate those above him. When will 

° that 

many w^ think it strange the devil should have 

strangest part of it 
evidratly thought himself handsome, while 
aU the tune he had suoh a figure that one was ashamed 
to iTOk at him. ugly face was, as Foma Grigorie- 
vicn says, an abomination of abominations, but all the 
same he never lost an opportunity of paying court I 

so dark in the sl^ and all over 
tne earth that it was quite impossible to see what was 
happening next. 

So, yon have not yet seen the cantor’s new 
tottage f said the C^ack Chub, as he came out of 
doo^ to a tall, thin peasant in a short sbeep'Sldn 
coat. He had a stubbly beard, which showed that 
tor several days it had not been touched by the bit 

^ 28 iuoboBu 

people who here stood eponson 

*'***tioiiiblp to the pareate of th^hild. 
Also used for fnend or gossip. 

tS7 
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of broken scythe with which, in lieu of razors, the 
peasants usually shave themselves. ‘There will be a 
good drink there to-night/ continued Chub with a 
smirk on his face. ‘ We must take care not to bo 
too late/ 

^ With that Chub arranged the belt, tightly girdling 
his long f\ir coat, pressed his cap firmly on his head, 
and grasped his whip in his hand. This whip was the 
terror of all the worrisome dogs. He then looked up 
and stopped : 

‘ What the devil — ? Look, look, Panas I * 

‘ What ? * said his hum, looking up too, 

‘ It’s all very well to say what ! There’s no moon ! * 

* What the deuce — ? There isn’t, it’s true.* 

* That’s just it, there’s no moon,* said Chub, with 
some vexation that his friend should take it so calmly, 

‘ I suppose you don’t want the moon T * 

‘ How can I help it ? * 

‘ Some devil *, continued Chub, wiping his moustache 
with his glove, ‘ must needs intermre ! May he get 
never a glass of vodka in the morning, the dog ! It’s 
as if it were done to spite us. I sat in my cottage 
just now looking out of the window — a lovely night, 
quite light, the snow shining in the moonlight ; yon 
could see everything just as by day. v^e have 
h^dly got out of the door, and it is as dark as 
pitch. May he break all bis teeth on a dry buckwheat 
crust ! * 

Chub gnmibled and swore for a long time, while 
he was thinking what had best be done. He was 
dying to chatter about all sorts of nons^ise at the 
cantor’s house, where without any doubt there were 
already assembled the mayor, the singer with the bass 
voice, the tar-bomer Mikita, who went every two 
weete to Poltava to market and could tell such funny 
stories that all the good people of Mizgorod had to 
hold their sides with laughter. Chub already saw in his 
mind’s eye the pimoh standing on the table. All this 
was very enticing, but the darkness reminded him of 
the laziness so dear to all Cossacks. Bow nice it would 
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^ now to He with his legs curled under him on the 
^ve-bench smoke his short pipe, and listen half 
m a doze to the c^ols and songs of the boys and girls, 

S ^ ^ tl»e windows I 

Me would certainly have decided to stay at home had 

he been alone ; for two it would not be so dull or so 

alarming to walk in the dark, and besides he did not 

want to appear to others cowardly or lazy. He 

stopped swearing a.nd turned to his friend. 

« there is no moon.* 

certamly is extraordinary I Give me a pinch 

or snuff. You have very good snuff, kum. Where 
ao you get it ? ’ 

*1®.^ friend, shutting 

the snuff-box which was mode of birch-bark with I 

carved on it. ‘It won’t make an old hen 

BIiOOZG* 

innkeeper, old 

Zuznla (he s dead now), once brought me some snuff 

old famd. wtot are we to do f It’s a veiy dark night.’ 

home,’ saidhis 

^tJ* hold of the door-handle. 

decid^ to stay at home, but now 
s^ethmg seemed to drive him to the opposite course. 

m^t us go I We can’t stop away, we 

1^ had hardly said it when he regretted has own 
He found it very unpleasant to go out on 
® ^ut he consoled himself with the thought 

that It was his own choice and the reverse of what 
he had been advised to do. 

On hw friesi^s face there was not the slightest sign 

of vexation. He looked like a man for whom it 

au one if he stayed at home or went out ; he soratebed 

ais elmulder with the thick stick he was carrying and 

round* Then the two old friends on 

their journey. 
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Now let us see what the beautiful daughter was 
doing when she was left alone. 

Oksana had hardly attained her seventeenth year 
before the whole world, on that side of the Dikanka> 
and on this side of the Dikanka too, was talking about 
her. All the young fellows unanimously declared that 
never had there been such a girl before, and in all 
the village there was not likely to be anoth^ ; Oksana 
had heard and was fully conscious of all that was said 
about her, and was as capricious as any beauty could 
be. If instead of a peasant’s skirt and apron, she 
had worn a fine long cloak like a lady, she would have 
driven away all her maids. The lac^ ran after her in 
crowds, but at last losing patience, they one by one 
deserted the capricious beauty and turned to other 
girls who were less spoilt. It was only the blacksmith 
who was obstinate and continued paying her court, 
although she did not treat him in the slightest degree 
better than all the othcsrs. For a long time after her 
father had left, Oksana continued to array herself and 
to turn this way and that before a small looking-glass 
in a tin frame, with all sorts of airs and graces. She 
could not stop admiring herself. 

* What are people thinking about when they say 
that I am pretty ? ’ she said in careless tones, by way 
of saying something to herself. * It’s all lies, Fm not 
at all pretty ! ’ 

But the reflection she saw in the mirror of a fresh, 
animated, almost childlike face, with bright black eyes 
and an \maccountabIy pleasant smile that seemed to 
express her whole soul, proved to her the contrary. 

^ ‘Are my dark brows and black eyes so i^etty,* con- 
tinued the young beauty, still looking in her mirror, 
*tbat there is not to be found the like of them in the 
whole world ? What is there pretty in this tumed-up 
nose ? in these cheeks ? in these lips ? Who says there 
is anything beautiful in my black plaits ? Oh, they 
can mghten one of an evening, when they are coiled 
and oofled round my head like lone snakes. Now I can 
see that I am not at all pretty 1 * — and then pashing 
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the mirror a little farther away she cried ‘ No, I am 
pretty ! O, so pretty \ Beautiful ! What joy I shall 
bring to the man whose wife I am going to be ! How 
my husband will admire me ! He will never be able 
to get over his joy ! He will kill me with kisses I ’ 

^ wonderful girl ! ’ whispeied the blacksmith, who 
had come in quietly. * And she is not boastful i For 
quite an hour she has been looldng at herself in her 
glass and can*t tear herself away, and what’s more, 
praises herself aloud \ * 

Yes, lads, am I a jiartner for any of you ? Just 
look at me I ’ continued the pretty coquette; ‘how 

^ l>bdice is embroidered with red silk, 
and look at the ribbons on my head I All your life 
you will never see richer gold braid I My father 
TOUght me all this so that the very beet young man in 
the world should marry me.* And laughing merrily 
she turned round and saw the blacksmith. 

She gave a little cry, and stopped before him looking 
quite severe. The blacksmith was disheartened* 

It was difficult to understand the expression on the 
dark-complexioned face of this oharming girl — a look 
of severity through which you could distinguish signs 
of amusement at the blacksmith’s confusion ; a hardly 
pwceptible blush of vexation spread over her face, 
^ese expressions were so intermixed and so beautiful, 
that wor^ failed, and the only thing you could do 
to kiss her a million timesy-'^yes, that was the best 
thing to do under the circumstances. 

Why have you come here t ’ began Oksana. * Do 
you want me to drive yon out of the house with a 
shovel t You are all good at coming to us : you find 
out in a moment when the fathers are not at home. 
Oh» I know you all ! Well, is my trunk ready T * 

. V? ready, my sweetheart ; after the 

DoUdays it will be ready. If you only knew what a 
^ 4 it is t for two whole ni^te I have not left the 
smithy. But then not a single priest’s wife wili have 
e trunk the like of it* The Itoh hands 1 have msdo 
ere better than those I used for the (araUt^Jba 
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waen I went to work in Poltava. And how prettily 
it will be painted ! Search the whole neighbourhood 
on your little white feet, you will not find anything like 
it. Red and blue flowers all over it. It will shine 
like fire. Don’t be angry with me f Just allow me to 
talk to you ; to look at you ! * 

* Who is forbidding you ? Go on — ^talk and look ! * 

She sat down on the bench and again looked at 

herself in her glass, and began to arrange her plaits. 
She looked at her neck and her new silk-embroidered 
smock, and a sly expression of self-satisfaction passed 
over her lips and fresh cheeks and shone out of her 
^es. 

* Let me sit down next to you too,* said the 
blacksmith. 

* Sit down,* said Oksana, with the same look of 
satisfaction on her lips and pleasure in her eyes. 

’ Beautiful, enchanting Oksana, please let me kiss 
you ! ’ said the emboldened blac^mith, pressing her 
to him in the hope of snatching a kdss ; but Oks^a 
turned away her cheek, which was already at an 
imperceptible distance from the blacksmith’s Ups, and 
pushed him aside. * What will you want next ? You 
give him a Anger and he takes the whole arm ! Go 
away, your hands are harder than iron — ^es, and 
you smell of smoke 1 I expect you have d^i^ me 
everywhere with your soot.’ 

Then she again brought the mirror and again began 
to adorn herself before it. 

’ She does not love me,* thought the blacksmith 
despondently. * For her it’s only a game, and here am 
I standing before her like a fool, and can’t take my 
^es off her. I could stand before her for ever, and 
never take my eyes off her for the rest of my life. 
How beautiful she is ! What would I not give to 
know what is in her heart — ^whom she loves ? No, she 
has no need of anybody. She admires herself ; she 
tortures me, poor fellow, and I can’t see the light for 
grief. I love her more than any man in the whole 
world has ever loved, or will ever love.’ 
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‘ Is it trae that your mother is a witch ? * said 
Olpaua laughing ; and the blacksmith felt that every- 
thing within him laughed with her. Her laughter 

once to re-echo in his heart and his gently 
veins, and at the same time he was put out 
that he had not the power to press kisses all over her 
sweet, smiling face. 

What is my mother to me ? You are my mother, 
my father, and all that is dear to me in the world. 
U the Tsar summoned me and said “ Blacksmith 
vakuJa, ask me for the most precious thing in my 
kingdom. I will give you whatever you ask. I will 
gold^ smithy to be made for you and you 
^th a silver hammer”; I would answer 
** ^ neither precious stones nor a golden 
emithy, nor the whole of your kingdom : I only ask 
you to give me my beloved Oksana.” * 

So that*8 the sort of fellow you are 1 But take 
care, my father is no fool 1 See if he does not marry 
yo^ mother,* said Oksana, smiling slyly. ‘ How » 
It the girls don’t come ? “What does it mean ? We 

ought to have started the carols Ions aso s I am 
getting bored.’ 

‘ Never mind them, my beauty.* 

® very well ! The lads are sure to come 
with them, and then the fun will begin. I can iust 
imagine the stories they’ll tell.* * 

I You enjoy being with them T * 

‘ It’s m^er than being with you. Ah, somehodv’e 
knockmg, it must be the girls and boys.* 

‘^y should I wait any longer,’ said the blacksmith 
to himself ; ‘ she is laughing at me. I am just about 
M dear to her as a rusty horse-shoe. If so, why should 
I let anyone else laugh at me as well t Let me only 

be sure whom she Tikes more than me— I’ll teach 
him ... * 

.m door grew louder, and a voice 

that funded sharp in the frost called out ‘ Onen the 
door and disturbed his thoughts. 

* Wait a moment, I will open the door,* said the 
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blacksmith, and went out into the passage fully in- 
tending in bis irritation to knock down the first man 
he met. 

The frost increased, and up above it got so cold 
that the devil jumped from one hoof to the other and 
breathed on his fists in an attempt to warm his freezing 
hands a little. It is not surprising that anyone should 
feel cold who had been knocking about in Hell all day 
long, where, as everybody knows, it is not as cold as the 
wintm* here, and where, with a cap on his head, he had 
stood like a real cook before a furnace roasting sinners 
with the same pleasure that old women feel when 
frying sausages for Christmas. 

The witch also felt the cold, though she was warmly 
dressed ; she therefore lifted up her arms, extended 
a leg, as one does when skating, and without moving 
a muscle slid down the air, as if it had been an ice- 
hill, straight into the chimney. 

Ihe devil followed her in the same way ; and because 
he was a faster animal than any dandy in silk stockings, 
it is not surprising that at the very entrance to the 
chimney he alighted on his sweetheart’s neck, and 
they found themselves together m the capacious oven, 
surrounded by the pots and pans. 

The witch moved aside the oven-door to see if her 
son Vakula had not invited some guests to the cottage ; 
but when she saw there was nobody in the room, 
only some sacks lying in the middle of the cottage, 
she crawled out of the oven, threw off her long sheep- 
skin coat, and arranged her dress, and nobody would 
have known that a minute before she had been riding 
on a broom-stick. 

Vakula’s mother was only about forty years old. 
She was neither pretty nor ugly : it is dwoult to be 
pretty at that age. However, she understood how 
to win some of the most sedate Cossacks (who, it zr^y 
not he amiss to mention, by the way, were not muon 
in need of beauty)^ Even the mayor came to see her, 
and the cantor, O^ip Nikiforovioh (of oouzse when his 
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wife was not at home), and the Cossaok Korin Chub, 
and the Cossack Kasian Sverbyguz. To her honour 
be it said, she arranged her aSairs so well that not one 
of them thought for a moment that ho had a rival. 
Whenever a pious peasant or a nobleman, as the 
C<^aoks called themselves, dressed in his long coat 
with a cape, went to church on a Sunday or. if the 
wtother was bad, to the tavern, how could he resist 
going to see Solokha, to eat some of her rich curd cakes 
with sour cream, and have a chat with the talkative 
and amiable mistress of the house ? To that end the 
noblemen went a long way round to get to the tavern, 
and called it— dropping in on the way I When Solokha 
went to church on Holy Days, dressed in a bright 
petticoat, a cotton apron, and a blue skirt trimmed 
\nth gold braid, and took her place close to the right 
Bide of the chancel, you may be sure that the cantor 
would cough and wink involuntarily in that direction ; 
the mayor would stroke his moustache, thrust his 
locks of grey hair behind his ear, and say to his neigh- 

D 1. woman i A devil of a woman I ’ 

ttolokha bowed to every one, and each of them thought 
she only bowed to him. But anyone who liked to 
occupy himself with other people’s affaire would have 
noticed that Solokha was specially affable with the 
Cossack Chub. Chub was a widower. stacks of 

00m always stood before his cottage. Two pair of 
strong oxen always put their heads out of the stable 
that looked on the street and lowed with envy at 
their owing friend, a cow, or their uncle, the fat 
bull. The bearded goat always got on the top of the 
roof and there bleated, in tones like the village 

X^lioeman, and teased the turkeys that strutted about 
the yard, but be would turn away when he saw his 
the village boys, who scoffed at his beard, 
to Chub’s tranks there was much linen, many caftans 
^d old-fashioned, gold-braided cloaks ; his late wife 
bad loyed finery. In his Jdtohen-gardeo, bosidee 
poppies, oabbages, and sunflowers, evexw year he had 
•owed two plots of tobacco. Solokha thought that it 
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would not be bad to join all this to her own possessions, 
and sbe already settled in her mind how she would 
put things in order as soon as she got them into her 
hands — which made her doubly amiable to old Chub. 
In order to prevent her eon Vakula from making up 
to the daughter and getting the property into 
hands, in which case he would certainly have prevented 
her from meddling with a single thing, she had recourse 
to the usual method of all forty-year-old flirts — tried 
as often as she could to make Chub quarrel with the 
blacksmith. It may have been this very cunning and 
shrewdness of hers that caused the village gossips to 
whisper here and there, especially when they had had 
a drop too much at some merry-making, that Solokha 
must be a witch ; that Kizyakolupenko, a village lad, 
had seen she had a tail no bigger than a woman’s 
distaff ; that the Thursday before last she had run 
across the road in the shape of a black cat ; that one 
day a pig had run up to the priest’s wife, crowed like 
a cock, put Father Kondrat’s cap on ite head, and 
ran away again. Once, when the old women were 
talking about this, it happened that a cowherd Tymish 
Korostiav came up. He did not fail to relate how 
one day last summer, just before the feast of St Peter, 
when he was lying at rest in the cowshed with a heap 
of straw under his head, he had seen with his own eyes 
a witch with flowing hair and nothing on but a shift 
milking the cows. He was quite unable to move, so 
bewitched was he, and she had smeared his lips with 
something so nasty that all next day he had been 
obliged to spit. This, however, is somewhat doubtful, 
as it is only the Sorocbino assessor who can see witches. 
All the eminent Cossacks only shook their heads when 
they heard these stories. ‘ Nonsense, old wives* tales ! * 
was their usual answer. 

As soon as she bad crept out of the ovem and re- 
covered herself, Solokha b^an to clear up and put 
everything in its place, like a good housewife ; but she 
did not touch the sacks : ' Vakula has brou^t them 
in, he may put them away.’ Just as the devil came 
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doTO the chimney he had accidentally turned round 
and seen Chub walking arm in arm with his friend 
some way from his cottage. In the twinkling of an 
eye he flew out of the chimney again, ran before them 
^ the road, and began to rake up the frozen snow 

snow-storm began. The air grew 
white. The snow drifted backwards and forwards, 
and thr^tened. to bung up the eyes, mouths, and ears 
oI the two pedestrians. The devil flew back to the 
chimney firmly convinced that Chub and his friend 
wo^d return home, where he would find the black- 
smith and would give him such a drubbing as would 

for many a long day prevent his taking up his brush 
to paint oSensiTe caxioatures. 


Indeed, the snow-storm had hardly begun and the 
JTOd steely had time to blow cuttingly in his eyes 

having come out, and pressfcg 
hia cap tightly on his head he showered a string of 

devil, and on his friSnd. 
This anger was feigned. Chub was very glad that the 

oan^'f house was 
pedestrians 

^ their backs, but 

they Muld see nothmg through the drifting snow. 

Wait a I^ute. W,’ said Chub stopping, after 
havmg walk^ a short way ; ‘I think we are going in 
^ ^ong direction. I can’t see a single rettogo. 
^t a 8now.etorm 1 Come, old fellow, just turn a 
little to the side and see if you can’t find the road, and 
in the meantime 1 11 look about here. What fiend was 
It foro^ us to go out in such a snow-storm ? Don’t 
forget to call o^ut when you find the road. Oh, what 
a of snow Satan has thrown in my eyes ! * 

But no road could be seen. The kum in his hieh 

^ ^ and after wandw- 

mg a^nt tockwards and forwards he at last found 
tumaeU at the tavern. This discovery delighted him 
go much that he forgot everything else, and shaking 
on tlie snow went into the passage and thought no 
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more of Chub, who was still outside. Chub, in the 
meantime, thought that he had found the road. He 
shouted at the top of his voice, but finding that his 
friend did not answer, decided to go on alone. A 
little farther on he saw his own cottage. Snow-drifts 
lay all around it, and on the roof too. He began to 
knock at the door with his numbed hands, and to call 
out in a commanding voice to his daughter to open the 
door. 

‘ What do you want here ? * said the blacksmith 
angrily, coming to the door. 

Chub, recognizing the voice of the blacksmith, 
stepped back. ‘ Eh, what, this is not my cottage,* 
he said to himself ; ‘ the blacksmith would not be in 
my cottage. But, on the other hand, if you look at 
it properly, it clearly is not the blaoksmith*s. Whose 
cottage can it be ?— There, 1 have it. It must be 
lame Levchenko*s, who lately married a young wife. 
His is the only one like mine. 1 thought it was a 
little strange that 1 had got home so soon, but 
Levchenko is now sitting at the cantoris, I know. 
Why is the blacksmith here ? Eh, he, he, he I he*s 
after the young wife. So, so I Good ! Now I 
understand ! * 

* Who are you, and why are you hanging about the 
door ? * said the blacksmith more angrily than at first 
and coming nearer. 

‘No, I won’t tell him who I am,’ thought Chub; 

* what’s the use ? he may thrash me, the damned 
monster ; ’ and trying to change his voice, he 
answered, ‘ It’s only I, an honest man, who wanted 
to amuse you a little by singing carols under your 
window.* 

^ 

‘ Go to the devil with your carols,’ cried Vakula 
in a rage. * What are you standing there for T Get 
off with you this instant.* 

Chub had already formed this prudent int^tion, 
but he was vexed at having to obey the blacksmith’s 
orders. It seemed as if some evil spirit was pulling 
at his arm and forcing him to say something despite 
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hi™©lf. ^ * What are you shouting like that lor ? * 
said he in the same feigned voice. ‘ I want to sing 
carols, that*8 all ! ’ 

Oh I I see you do not understand words 1 * and 
haM upon this remark Chub suddenly felt a most 
painful blow on the shoulder. 

*1 see you want to fight in earnest,* said Chub, 
drawing back. 

* Get along vAth you, get along,’ cried the black- 
smith, giving him another knock. 

‘ What do you mean ? * said Chub in a voice that 
expressed pain, vexation, and timidity. ‘ I see you 
are fighting in earnest and hitting hard.* 

Get out, go away ! * cried the blacksmith, slamming 
the door. 

‘Just look how brave we are i ’ said Chub, now 
that he was alone in the street, ‘ just have a try ; 
come on ! See what he’s like I He’s a big bully. You 
think I can’t get the law of you ? No, my fine fellow ; 
ru to law, TU go straight to the commissioner. 
You 11 hear some more of me. What do I care if you 
are a hlaoksmith and a painter ? I must have a look 
at my back and shoulder ; I should think th^ were 
black and blue. He hits hard, this devil’s son. It’s 
a pity it’s so cold and I don’t want to throw off my 
sbeep-ekin. — Wait a minute, you dog of a blacksmith, 
ttay the devil smash you up and your smithy too ; 
1 11 make you dance 1 Look here, you gay young 
spark 1 — Eh, but he’s not at home now I Solokha will 
be alone I — ^Hm J It’s not far from here — shall I go 7 
At this hour nobody will catch us, — perhaps it might 
ov^ be possible. . . • Ob, oh, how that damned black- 
smith has hurt me ! * 

nibbing his back. Chub went in the opposite 
Thoughts of the pleasure that awaited him 
fl^his interview with Solokha made his pains more 
heaipbl^ and he did not even notice the frost that 
molded on all sides in the village streets nor the 
oeafoaing shriek of the gale. From time to time his 
Ksoe WDXA a half-smiling expression in spite of the snow- 
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storm, which, qiiicker than any barber, covered his 
beard and monstache with snow that looked like a 
lather and tyrannically held its victim by the nose. 
If the snow had not been driving from all sides and 
obliterating everything before one’s eyes, one could 
have seen Chub all this time now stopping to rub his 
back and complain : ‘ That damned blacksmith, how 
he did hurt me ! * and now beginning to trudge along 
again. 


When the agile dandy with the tail and goat’s 
beard flew out of the chimney and then flew in again, 
the pouch hanging from a strap at his side, into which 
he had stuck the stolen moon, accidentally caught on 
something in the oven and came open ; the moon, 
taldng advantage of this opportunity, flew out of the 
chimney of Solokha’s cottage and mounted swiftly 
into the sky. The night was bright once more, and 
it seemed as if the snow-storm had never been. The 
snow looked like a broad silver field dotted with crystal 
stars. The frost seemed less severe. Crowds of lads 
and lasses with bags appeared on all sides. Songs 
w^e heard, and there was hardly a cottage near which 
groups of waits did not assemble. 

The moon shone gloriously. It is difiScult to describe 
how delightful it is to wander about on such a night 
with a jolly party of girls and lads laughing and 
sin^g, and ready for any joke or fun that the smiling 
radiance of tho night may inspire. ITou are warm in 
your thick sheep-skin ; the frost only makes your 
cheeks bum brighter and the devil from behind seems 
to egg you on to all sorts of mischief. 

A crowd of girls with bags ran into Chub’s cottage 
and surrounded Oksana. Exclamations, gay laughter, 
all sorts of stories, deafened the blacksmith. Every- 
one spoke at once and hast^ed to tell their news to 
the village beauty. They emptied th^ bags and 
boasted about all the smoked meats, sausages, and 
curd cakes they had won by their singing — already a 
good number. Oksana looked pleased and happy, and 
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chatted and laughed all the time jSrst with one then 
with another of the girls. 

But the blacksmith — with what envy and vexation 
he looked on all this gaiety ! For once he cursed the 
waits, though there had been a time when he had 
delighted in them. 

‘ Eh 1 Odarka,* said the merry beauty, turning to 
one of the girls, ‘ you have got on new shoes. What 
lovely ones, all worked with gold ! You are a lucky 
girl, Odarka, to have a roan who buys you everything 
you want. I have no one who would give me such 
beautiful shoes.* 

‘Don*_t grieve, my enchanting Oksana,* said the 
blacksmith ; ‘ I will get you shoes better than most 
la^ee wear.* 

‘You!’ said Oksana, glancing at him arrogantly. 
‘ We shall see where you will get shoes I would consent 
to put on my feet — ^unless you bring me the shoes 
the Tsaritse wears I * 

‘Just fancy what things she does want I ' cried the 
laughing girls. 

‘Yes I* continued the proud beauty, ‘all of you 
wifeless : I declare that if the blac^mith Vakula 
b^gs me the very shoes the Tsaritsa wears I give 
him my word to marry him that very hour.* 

girls led the capricious beauty away with them. 

‘Laugh, yes, laugh, ^ said the blacksmith, following 
them out, * I laugh at myself ! I can’t understand 
what has become of my senses I She does not love 
Oic — ^well, let her be. Is there only one Oksana in the 
world ? Thank God ! there are many other pretty 
girls besides her in the village. What’s Oksana worth ? 
she’ll never make a good housewife — she only thinks 
of dress. It’s about time I stopped playing the fool.* 

But at the very moment the blacksmith was trying 
to be resolute some evil spirit brought to bis mind 
the laughing face of Oksana, saying mockingly. 

Blacksmith* get me the Tsaritsa’a shoes and I will 
marry you ! ’ He became troubled and he could think 
of nothing but Oksana. 
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The parties of waits hurried from street to street, 
the girls going one way. the lads another, but the 
blacksmith went along, seeing nothing and taking no 
part in the gaiety, though at one time he had 
it more than anyone. 

In the meantime the devil began seriously to make 
love to Solokha. He kissed her hand with the sort 
of grimac^ the assessor made when he talked to the 
priest’s wife, put his hand to bis heart, sighed, «.nd 
declared that if she would not consent to return his 
passion and reward him in the usual way, he was 
capable of anything ; he would throw himself into the 
river, and send his soul straight to hell. Solokha was 
not so cruel, and the devil knew the person he had to 
deal with. She loved to have a crowd dangling after 
her and was seldom without company. This evening 
she had expected to be alone, as all the important 
people of the village had been invited to a feast at 
the cantor’s. However, it all turned out quite differ 
ently. The devil was just pressing his proposals, 
when a knock was beard at the door, and the voice of 
the burly mayor. Solokha ran to opcsi it, and the 
agile devil hid in one of the sacks. 

The mayor shook the snow off his coat, accepted 
a cup of vodka from Solokha’s hand and told her that 
he bad not gone to the cemtor’s because of the snow> 
storm ; so seeing a light in her vrindow, he had turned 
in vrith the intention of passing the evening with her. 

He had hardly had time to say this, when there 
was another knock at the door, and the voice of the 
cantor was heard — ‘ Hide me somewbere,’ whispered 
the mayor, ‘ I don’t want to meet the cantor just 
now.* 

Solokha thought for a long time before she could 
ffx on a place to hide a man so stout as i^e mayor; 
at last she chose the very largest sack of coal and 
emptied the coal into a tub, and the burly mavor, 
head, moustache, cap with ear>flap8, and all, got mto 
the sack. 
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The cantor came in groaning and rubbing hie hands, 
that nobody had arrived, and that on the 
^^ol© he was heartUy pleased to be able to have a 
httle chat with her ; he had not been frightened by 
the snow-storm. Ho came nearer to her ; coughed, 
smiled, touched her bare, plump arm with his long 
and said in a sly, self-satisfied manner, 
^^at is this, magnifi.cent Solokha ? * and having 
said it stepped back. 

XT-! you mean ? That’s my arm, Ossip 

hiUdforovich,* answered Solokha. 

jmur arm. He, he, he ! ’ said the cantor, 
highly satisfied with the first step he had taken, and 
he^hegan to walk about the room. 

_ what is this, dearest Solokha ? ’ said he with 

the same self-satisfied air, again approaching her and 
touching her neck lightly with his hand and then 
ugain retreating 

n 1 ^ you can’t see, Ossip Nikiforovich,* answered 

oolokha ; ‘ that’s my neck, with a necklace round it.’ 

* Hm, a necklace round your neck ! He, ho, he 1 * 
**■ 5 ® the cantor, and he again began to walk about 
rubbing his hands. 

V^d what is this, incomparable Solokha ? ’ — It is 
unknown wbat^ the voluptuous cantor would now 
Mve touched with bis long fingers, for at that moment 

another knock at the door and the voice of 
t’he Cossack Chub was heard outside. 

Lord, a visitor,* exclaimed the frightened cantor. 
What wall Imppen if th^ find a person of my position 
y . It will get to the ears of Father Kondrat.* 

Eut It was really something quite difierent that he 
y®® ufraid of — that his better half might get to know 
ho had been here. With her heavy band she had 
already managed to make his thick plait quite a thin 
‘5br t£>d’e sake, virtuous Solokha,’ he said, 
snatog all over, ‘your goodness, as St Luke s^s 
^cbap— ohapter thir — ^thirteen. — ^^ooking again, by 
uoa, knookmg again l For goodness* sake mde me 

Bomevhere f ’ 
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Solokha emptied the c5oal out of another sack into 
the tub, and the not too robust body of the secretary 
easily slipped in and sat down on the bottom, so that 
above him there was room for at least half a sack of 
coal. 

‘ How do you do, Solokha,* said Chub, coming into 
the cottage. ‘ You did not expect me, eh ? did you 
now ? Perhaps I am disturbing you ? * continued 
Chub, and the merry and important expression of 
his face showed that bis slowly -working brain was 
trying to prepare some cunning and pointed joke. 
‘ Perhaps you were entertaining yourself with some- 
one ? Perhaps you have already hidden somebodj% 
eh ? * Delighted with his own remark. Chub laughc<l 
and inwardly triumphed because he alone enjoyed 
Solokha’s good favoiars. ‘ Come, Solokha, give us a 
glass of vodka. I think my throat is frozen with this 
damned cold. God only knows why He sent us such 
weather, just on Christmas Kve too. It pinches yon 
30, Solokha, you hear, it just pinches you — my hands 
are quite numb : I can*t unbutton my sheep-skin I 
When the wind caught m o * 

‘ Open the door ! * shouted a voice from without, 
accompanying the shout with many knocks. 

* Somebody's knocldng,* said Chub, and he stopped 

short 

* Open the door I * shouted some one louder than 
before. 

'' It*s the blacksmith,* exclaimed Chub, seizing his 
cap. ' Listen, Solokha, hide me anywhere you like. 
Nothing in the world would induce me to show myself 
to this damned abortion. May be get lumps the size 
of hay-ricks, this son of a devil, under each of his 
eyes ! * 

Solokha was so frightened that she lost her head, 
and ran about not knowing where she could hide him ; 
quite forgetting everything, she made a sign to Chub 
to get into the sack where the cantor was already 
hiding. The }x>or cantor was a&aid to give a sign 
of his presence by the slightest cough or smallest 
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grant of pap, when the heavy peasant sat down 
almost on his bead and placed his frozen boots at 
ealjh side of his temples, 

^e blacksmith entered the cottage without either 
teking his cap off or saying a word, and almost fell 
down on a bench. It was evident he wm in an ex- 
tremely bad humour. 

At the very moment that Solokha shut the door after 
him, some one knocked again. It was the Ckissack 
Sverbyguz. He could not be hidden in a sack, for 
there were no more sacks to be found. He was 
even than the mayor, and taller than Chub^s 
old friend, so Solokha took him into the garden to 
hear all that he had to say to her. 

The blacksmith looked absent-mindedly round his 
cottage, and listened to the distant sounds of carols 
that reached him from different parts of the village j 
at last his eyes fell on the sacks. ‘ Why are these 
sacks lying here t They ought to have been taken away 
jong ago. This silly i^atuation has quite turned my 
head. To -morrow is a holiday and the cottage is 
full of ail sorts of rubbish. I’d better take them to the 

smithy 1 * 

^ Then the blacksmith sat down by the huge sacks, 
tied them up tightly, and was preparing to carry them 
out, but it was evident that his thoughts were wander- 
tag God only knows where, or else he would have 
beard Chub squeak when his hair was caught by the 
cord that tied the sack, or the burly mayor’s somewhat 
violent hiccu]|M, 

* Is it possible that I can’t get this worthless Oksana 
out of my thoughts ? * said the blacksmith. * 1 don’t 
Wtot to think of her ; and yet I am always thinking 
only of her, almost as if on purpose. Why do thoughts 
grt into one’s bead against one’s will f — The devil ! 
sacks seem heavier than they were ! Sojdo- 
besides coal must have been put into them.— - 
vHxat a fool I am 1 1 forgot that everything seems 

bw^er to me no w. Formers I could bend and unbend 
^ith one hand a five-kopeok copper piece or au iron 
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horseshoe, and now even a sack of coal is too heavy 
for me. Soon the wind will blow me over I No,* 
he cried, taking heart again. * What an old woman 1 
am 1 I won’t give anyone the laugh of me ! Sven 
if there were ten sacks like this, I would lift the lot,* 
and he stoutly lifted the sacks on his shoulders, 
though two strong men would not have been able to 
carry them. ‘ I had better take this one too,* said he, 
picking up a small sack, at the bottom of which the 
devil was curled up : * I think I put my tools in it,* 
and with these words he went out of the cottage 
whistling an air : 

• No wife shall ever trouble me . . ,* 

Louder and louder sounded the songs and laughter 
and shouts of jollity in the village street. The crowds 
of young people wandering about were increased by 
others that had come from neighbouring villages. The 
sharp air made the lads wild, and they plaved all sorts 
of pranks. From tune to time a party of waits sang 
some gay song, composed by a young Cossack on the 
spur of the moment ; or else some one in the crowd 
would sing instead of a carol a beggar’s song at the 
top of his voice : 

* Good folk, for God’s sake 
Give us a curd cake, 

A sausage, some rice. 

Or bun rich with spice.* 

Laughter greeted the poet. The small cottage 
windows were opened, and wrinkled hands of old 
women, who alone with the aged gafiers remained 
indoors, held out here a sausage, there a piece of cake. 
The boys and girls scrambled to catch the mizes in 
their sacks. In. one place a party* of lads £hat had 
assembled from all sides surroundra a group of girb ; 
then there was a din, laughter and all manner of 
shrieking: some pelted them with snowballs, others 
tried to get hold of the bags with all the goodies that 
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had been collected. At another place the girls had 
caught one of the boys, tripped him up \nth their feet, 
and sent him sprawling with his bag in the snow. 
It looked as if they intended to amuse themselves 
all night long, and as if to encourage them it was a 
beautiful night and had become warmer. The light 
of the moon seemed whiter from the brilliancy of 
the snow. 

The blacksmith stopped with the sacks on his back. 
He fancied he beard the voice of Oksana and her gay 
laugh proceeding from one of the groups of girls. All 
his veins throbbed ; he threw down the sacks with 
such violence that the cantor at the bottom groaned 
with pain from the bump and the mayor hiccupped 
loudly. Vakula joined a party of lads who were 
following the crowd of girls in which he fancied he 
had heard Oksana’s voice. 

‘That’s she ! She is standing there like a Tsaritsa 
with her shining attao i ^ handsome lad is 

telling her somethii be amusing, for she 

is laughing — but then sJbe is always laughing,’ and 
without knowing how he did it he managed to squeeze 
through the crowd of lads and got up to her. 

‘ Ah ! Vakula, is that you 7 How do you do 7 * 
said the beauty with the same smile that had almost 
driven Vakula mad. ‘ Well, have you eam^ much 
by your carols 7 — but what a small bag you have ! 
Rave you got me the shoes that have been worn by 
the Tsaritsa 7 Get me those shoes and 1*11 mam 
you at once.* And laughing gaily she ran away with 
the other girls. 

As if glued to the ground the smith stood inunova ble. 

* No, I oan*t bear it any longer ; I have no strength 
left,* said he at last. ‘ Good God, why is she so 
devilishly beautiful 7 Her eyes, every word she says, 
bum-^very part of her bums me. I have no streu^h 
to resist her.'— 'It’s time to put an end to it all My 
sonl will be lost {—I will go and drown myself in one 
of the holes cut in the ice, and there will m an end of 
mel* 
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Then with a decided step he followed the group 
of girls^ caught them up, and walking alongside of 
Olcsana said to her in a firm voice : ‘ Good-bye, Oksana I 
Look for another bridegroom. Make a fool of whom- 
soever you like — ^you will not see me again in this 
world.* 

The beauty seemed surprised, and wanted to say 
something, but Vakula only waved his hand and ran 
away. 

‘ Where are you off to ? * the lads cried after him 
as he ran away. 

* Good-bye, brothers ! ’ cried the blacksmith in 
answer ; * God grant that we may meet in the next 
world, in this world we shall never again walk together. 
Giood-bye, don’t think badly of me. Ask Father 
Kondrat to say a Mass for my sinful soxil. Sinner 
that I am, 1 have let worldly affairs prevent my 
painting the icoTis of the wonder-worker and the Holy 
Mother of God ! All my possessions, which will be 
found in my trunk, I leave to the Church, Good-bye I * 

When he had said this the blacksmith again started 
running with the sack on his back. 

* He lias gone mad,* said the lads, 

* A lost soul ! * murmured a pious old woman who 
was passing by. ‘ I must go and let people know that 
the blacksmith has hanged himself.* 

After running through several streets, Vakula 
stopped to take breath. ‘ After all, where am I 
running to ?’ thought he, ‘as if everything were lost. 

I will try one thing more. I will go to the Cossack 
from beyond the rapids, Big-Bellied Patzuk. They 
say he knows all the devils, and oan do anything 
he wants. I will go to him, for my soul I shall have 
to lose in any case 1 * 

At this moment the devil, who had been lying at the 
bottom of the bag quite motionless, jump^ for joy; 
but the blacksmith, thinking that he had touched the 
bag aooidentally with his hand and had caused the 
movement, only gave it a knock with his sturdy fist. 
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and shying it on his shoulders proceeded on his way 
to Big-BeUied Patzuk’s. ^ 

This Big-Bellied Patzuk had formerly been one 
^ the Cossacks who live beyond the rapids of the 
^leper, but nobody knew if he had been turned out 
oy them or if ho had nm away of his own accord. It 
was a long time, perhaps ten years or maybe fifteen, 
since he had come to Dikanka. When he arrived 
he Uved like a real ^ssack from beyond the rapids : 
aid no work, slept three-quarters of the day, ate like 
SIX mowers, and ^ank nearly three gallons at a sitting : 

notwitlostanding his 
short stature, for he was wide enough in girth. The 

oaggy trousers he wore were so broad that how- 

itT showed, 

along the 

Bolli^ caused the nickname 'Big- 

to whisper Q few words for the ailment 

^ I^ungry nobleman 
«nnW ^ ^h-bone, Patzuk knew how to give him 
such a sl^ul blow on the back that the bone went 
the way it ought to go without doing any injury to 

whCTe, reason of this was perhaps laziness, or 

pCThaps It ^ that with each year it became more 

Thtn Thn ^ fclxrough a doorway. 

Wssbtl,rca to go to him if they requir^ 

The blacksmith, not without some trepidation 

4°°.’' ““.‘J, found Patzuk sitting^ on the 

.f ‘>efote bim, on 

Thir » »°“P-tureen full of dumplings was standing. 

O^t ^ Pu»f<«ely placed in such a way 

that It was on a level with his mouth. Without moving 

faf’ *’®“d of the head, he waf 

able to suok up the liquid and, from time to time. 
•Size one of the dumplings with his teeth. ^ 
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‘ This fellow is lazier even than Chub,* thought the 
blacksmith. ‘ Chub does at least eat with a spoon, 
but this man won’t lift a finger.’ 

Patzuk was so much occupied with his dumplings 
that he did not so much as notice the blacksmith’s 
entrance. As soon as the lattCT had crossed the 
threshold, he made a very low bow. 

‘ I have come to ask a favour of you, Patzuk,* said 
Vakiila, bowing again. 

Fat Patzuk raised his head for a moment and then 
began again sucking up the dumplings. 

‘ You are, people say — if you will excuse me, — * said 
the blacksmith, at last plucking up courage, — ‘I do 
not mean it to offend you, — they say you are in some 
way related to the devil.’ 

Vakula felt frightened when he had said these words, 
t hinkin g he had been too straightforward, and scarcely 
softened his hard words sufficiently, and expecting 
Patzuk to seize the barrel and soup^tureen and hurl 
them at his head. He stepped a little aside, and 
raised his hand to guard his face from the hot soup 
and dumplings. But Patzuk only looked up, and once 
more began eating his dumplings. 

The blacksmith, feeling encouraged, decided to con- 
tinue : * I have come to you, Patzuk — ^may God grant 
you all worldly goods in plenty and bread in propor- 
tion — * (The blacksmith was able at times to introduce 
modem expressions in his talk. He had learned them 
during his stay in Poltava, while painting the aotnWs 
wooden fence.) ‘ 1 am a lost sinner ! Nothing in the 
world can save me, come what may ! I am driven to 
ask assistance of the deviL Well, Patzuk,’ said the 
blacksmith, seeing that the othm* remained silent, 

* what am I to do ? * 

* If you want the devil, go to the devil,’ said Patzuk, 
and continued to stow away the dumplings. 

*Tbat is why I have come to yon,’ answered the 
blacksmith with a bow. *1 thought no one in the 
world would know the way to him as well as yon do.’ 

Patzuk did not say a word but finished the dnmplmgi. 
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‘ Do me a favour ; you*re a kind man— don’t refuse 
^ntinued the blacksmith ; ‘ pork, sausage, buck- 
wneat flour,— well, linen, millet, or anything else, if 
you require it — as usual among kind people — I will 
not grudge yom Only tell me how I am to set about 
nnamg the way to the devil — so to speak ? * 

He who has the devil on his shoulders has not 

tar to go, Patzuk said calmly without changinc his 
position. ^ ® 

Vakula stared at him as if he expected to find the 
explanation written on his forehead. ’What is he 
wying ? * his expression seemed silently to osk ; and 
nis haIf>open mouth was ready to swallow the first 
word he might hear like a dumpling. 

But Patzuk remained silent. 

Vakula saw that Patzuk now had before him neither 
a bareel nor dumplings, but in their place two wooden 
bowls were standing on the floor, one full of little 
<nvd puddings and the other of sour cream. His 
thoughts and eyes were involuntarily fixed on this 
food. Let us see,’ said he to himself, * how Patzuk 
will eat the curd puddings. He wiU probably not want 
to bend down and suck them in os be did the dumplings, 
and he certainly would not even be able to, for curd 
Puddings must first of all be dipped in sour cream.* 

He had hardly had time to think this when he saw 
Patzuk open his mouth and look at the curd puddings, 
and then he opened bis mouth still wider. At that 
moment a curd pudding sprang out of the bowl, 
lamped mto the sour cream, turned over, and then rose 
m the air, alighting in Patzuk’s open mouth. Patzuk 
ate it and again opened his mouth, and another curd 
ptmdmg went the same way. Patzuk only gave him- 
sejf the trouble of chewing and swallowing. 

•Dear me, how wonderful I * thought the blacksmith, 
open-mouthed with ostonishment, and at the same 
mraent he noticed that a curd pudding tried to jump 
into bis mouth too, and had already smeared his lips 
Sir cream. Pushing the pudding away a^ 
wiping his lipr, he thought of ^riiat won^rs there are 

VtQ 
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in the world, and to what wisdom a man can attain, 
by the aid of the powers of evil ; the blacksmith felt 
sure that only Patzuk could help him. 

* I must bow to him again, and beg him to explain 
more fully . . , But, what the devil — ? To-day is 
Cliristmas Eve, a fast day, and he is eating curd 
puddings — they are not fast food ! — “^at a fool I am, 
indeed, to stand here and invite sin. — I must be gone ! * 
— and the pious blacksmith ran out of the house at 
full speed. 

The devil sitting in the bag was already rejoicmg 
over his prey and could not suffer such a rich prize 
to slip through his fingers. As soon as the blacksmith 
put down the bag he jumped out and got astride of 
Vakula’s shoulders. 

A cold shiver passed over the blacksmith’s skin ; he 
went pale with fright and did not know what to do ; he 
want^ to cross himself, but the devil bent down and 
with his dog’s muzzle whispered in his right ear, * It*s 
only I, your friend ; I will do everything for a friend 
and comrade ! I will give you as much money as you 
require,* squeaked he in his left ear. ‘ Oksana will be 
ours to-day,* he lisped, turning his muzzle to the right 
ear. The blacksmith stood plunged in thought. 

*I am willing — ’ said he at l^t ‘ — for that price 
I am willing to be yours.* 

The devil spread his arms and began to dance with 
joy round the blacksmith’s neck. * Now I’ve caught 
this blacksmith,* thought he. ‘Now FU have mv 
revenge, my sweet fellow, for all your daubs and aU 
the vile fictions you have imputed to us devils. What 
will my comrades say when they hear that the 
most pious man of the whole village is now in my 
ix)wer ? * 

The devil laughed with joy when he thought of how 
he would crow over the whole betailed race of hell, 
and how angry the lame devil, considered the most 
inventive among them, would be. 

* Well, Vakula,* whispered the devil, still sitting on 
his shoulders, as if afraid that he might run away. 
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done.’ without a contract nothing can be 

rea<iy.’8aid the blacksmith ; ‘I have heard 

mtantrruZ7® ’"“t a 

mmute, l U find a, nail m my pocket.’ 

■ birsu Sf.” ‘ 

smith feUow ! ’ cried the black- 

id b/the“tau': " te^fryo^,;''to ®W 
P8°Ple and good Christians into sin ’ 

do' Vakula,’ groaned the devil ; ‘ I will 

^ anything you want, only let my soul go to^ 
pen^ee i do not put the terrible cross upon me ! ’ 

German Nnw^? now,^ou damned 

uerman. Now I know what to do. Carrv me on 

r^d/ ®y aa Vick M 

! ^ n® ! ’ asked the melancholy devik 

straight to the Tsaritsa,’ and the 

thinking of the black- 
tS^W words. Her oonsoienw seemed to 

tell hOT she had beeoi too cruel to him. * What if Ha 

Iw’l'^ P^aL^“‘?® T desperate T It i^gbt 

^ «"* ot spite he wiU foil in love With 

^ T®* “® ‘‘®«‘ *i>® prettiest i*l 

Of the T^ge. No, he won’t do that, he loves ml 

ne 18 playing the fool, only pretendins. In less then 

^1 halea^lr:/^ 

1 am reaUy too severe.—! must lot him kiss me 
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as if I were unwilling. He'll be delighted.* The next 
minute the giddy beauty was laughing and joking with 
the other girls. 

* Stop ! ’ said one of the girls, * the blacksmith has 
forgotten to take his bags. Just look at them, what 
huge sacks ! He has had better luck as a wait than 
wo have ; I think they must have thrown him whole 
quarters of mutton and lots of loaves and sausages. 
What luxury ! There’s enough here to feast on all 
the holidays.’ 

‘ Are these the blacksmith’s sacks ? ’ said Oksana. 
* Let’s drag them to my cottage, and examine them 
properly and find out what he has put in them.* 

All laughingly approved of this suggestion. * But 
we shall never be able to lift them,* cried they as the 
whole party tried to move the sacks. 

* Wait a minute,’ said Oksana ; * let’s ran for a 
sledge— we can drag them away on it.* 

They all ran to get the sledge. 

The prisoners were very tired of staying so long 
in the sacks, and the cantor had made a hole with 
his finger to peep through. Had not so many people 
been about, he might have found means of escaping ; 
but to creep out of the sack before everybody would 
only have made him ridiculous — this notion restrained 
him, and he decided to wait, grunting a little under 
the pressure of Chub's thick boots. Chub was no less 
anxious to get free, as he felt that what he had under 
him was something very uncomfortable to sit on ; 
but as soon as be heard his daughter’s decision, he 
cabned down and no longer wanted to get out, as he 
calculated he would have to walk at least a btmdred 
steps and perhaps more to get home; and when he got 
out of the sack he would have to arrange his clothes, 
fasten his sheep-skin, tie up his bdlt — what a lot of 
work, and besides, his cap had been left behind at 
Solokha’s. Better let the girls drag him home cm a 
sledge. 

However, things happened quite In a different vmy 
from what Chub expected. The moment the 
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ran to fetch the eledge. Chub’s thin ham came out of 
the tavern, very much put out and in a bad humour. 
The tavern-keeper had positively refused to give him 
anything on cr^it. He wanted to wait in the tavern 
on the chance that some pious nobleman might come 
who would stand him a drink, but just on that night 
all the noblemen stayed at home, and like good 
Christians ate hatya with their families. Thinking 
of the depravity of the people, and of the hard heart 
of the Jewess who kept the tavern, he suddenly came 
upon the sacks and stopped in surprise. * Just see 
what sacks some one has left on the road I ’ he said, 
looking round. * I expect there’ll be pork here. 
Who’s had the luck to collect so many good things 
for his carols t What a formidable load ! Even sup- 
posing^ they are filled with buckwheat or wheaten 
bread it would be luc^, and if they are full of cakes, 
one can indeed smack one’s lips : for every cake the 

old Jewess will gi^*' ** > of vodka. How 

1 get them away be sees them ? * 

He took the sack which contained Chub and the 
cantor on his back, but soon felt it too heavy for him. 
* No, it will be too heavy for one man to carry,* said 
he. * Ah 1 good luck 1 here comes the weaver Shapu* 
valenko. How do you do, Ossip 7 * 

‘ How are you 7 * answered the weaver, stopping. 

‘ Where are you going 7 ’ 

* Just anywhere, wherever my legs take me.’ 

‘ Help me, there’s a good feUow, to carry these 
^cks ! Somebody has been out collecting and left them 
in the middle of the road. We can share the goods.’ 

* Sacks 7 wbat’e in them,— loaves or cakes 7 ’ 

* All sorts of thinm, I thhik.’ 

Th^ soon pulled sticks out of the wattle-fence, 
and placing the eaok on them carried it oS on their 
shouldera. 

* IVhere shall we take it 7 To the tavern 7 * asked 
the weaver. 

* 1 thou^t of the tavesn too, but the damned Jewess 
wiU not Edieve ns« she'll think we have stolen it s 
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and brides, I have just come from the tavern. Let us 
carry it to my cottage ; nobody •will disturb us there. 
My wife is not at home.’ 

‘ Are you sure she’s not at home ? * asked the careful 
weaver. 

* Thank God we are not quite mad yet,* said Chub’s 
hum, * The devil won’t make me go where she is. 
I expect she will be roaming about with the other 
women till morning.’ 

‘ Who is there ? * called out the hurrCa wife when 
she heard the noise the two cronies made in the 
passage as they brought in the sack, and she op^ed 
the door. 

Chub’s friend was stupefied. 

Here s a pretty go I ’ said the weaver disconsolately. 

The kurrCs wife was one of those treasures that are 
often to be foimd in this blessed world. T.ikft her 
husband she was seldom at home, but passed most 
of her days in her friends* homes, or in the bouses of 
wealthy old women ; she flattered them, ate with 
great appetite, and only fought with her husband in 
the mornings because that was the one time they ever 
met. Their cottage was twice as old as the sharovary ^ 
of the village scribe, and the roof was in some places 
without thatch. Of the wattle>fence only a few re- 
mains could be seen, as nobody when he left home 
ever took a stick with him to keep o5 the dogs, in 
hopes of passing the old hum'e orchard and being 
able to take any stick he liked out of his fence. Their 
stove was not heated sometimes for three days. All 
that the gentle wife was able to beg from her good 
neighbours she hid away as far as she could from her 
husband, and often despotically took from him any 
booty he might have collected, if he had not already 
found time to drink it away in the tavern. The old 
hum, notwithstanding all 1^ coolness, did not like 
to give in to her, and consequently seldom left the 
house without two b^ok eyes, while his better half 
crawled away groaning to the old village gossips with 

^ Cossaok tnrasers. 
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s1<mes of the disorderly behaviour of her husband, 
the beatings she had to endure from him. 

One can imagine in what a fix the weaver and the 
found themselves at this unexpected apparition. 
Iney put down the sack and stood before it, trying 
to hide it behind the skirts of their long coats, but it 
was too late ; the hvmCa wife, although she saw badly 
mth her old eyes, had already caught sight of it. 

ISow that*8 good,* she said with the delighted look of 
a hawk about to pounce on its prey. * I*m glad you 
have collected so much ! That^s what good people 
ought to do; but no, I expect you have pinched it 
somewhere. Show it me at once, do you hear ? show 
me your sack this minute.* 


The bald devil may show it you, but not we,* said 
the old hwm^ assuming an air of dignity. 

What business is it of yours ? * said the weaver : ‘ we 
liave collected it, not you.* 

• shall show it me, you worthless dzunkard ! * 

CTied the old woman, giving the tall hum a blow on 
the cbm with her fist and making her way to the sack. 

But the weaver and his old friend defended the sack 
bravely, and obliged her to retreat. Before they had 
t^e to recover themselves, the old woman ran into 
the passage ^th a poker in her hand, gave her husband 
® blow ^tb it on the bands and the weaver one across 

back, and in an instant stood over the sack. 

Why did we let her come near it ? * said the 
w^ver, recovering himself. 

. ! Why did we let her— why did you let her^— f * 

said the hwm calmly. 

You seem to have an iron poker,’ said the weaver 
after a short silence, rubbing his back. 'My wife 
wught a TOker last year at the market, gave twenty- 

ttve kopecks for it; that one’s not so Wd— it does 
not hurt . . . ’ 

The triumphant wife placed her light on the floor 
and proceeded to untie the sack and look into it. 

But hn old ^ee> which had seen the sack so welL 
DOW probably played her false. 
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‘ Kh, here we have a whole boar ! * she cried in 
delight, and began clapping her hands. 

* A whole boar, do you hear ? a whole boar ! * said 
the weaver to his old friend. * It’s all your fault I * 

* What’s to be done ? ’ answered the old 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘ How 1 what’s to be done ? Why are we standing 
here ? We must take the sack away from her I Now, 
you begin.* 

‘ Go away, go away ! That’s our boar ! * cried the 
weaver, takmg a step forward. 

‘ Get along, get along, you devil of an old woman. 
This is not your property ! * said her husband, also 
coming nearer. 

The old woman again seized the poker, but in the 
meantime Chub had crept out of the sack and was 
standing in the middle of the passage stretching him- 
self like a man just awakening from a long sleep. 

The old woman screamed and struck her skirt with 
her hands, and involuntarily all of them opened their 
mouths. 

‘ What did the old fool say ? a boar ! This is no 
boar ! * said the kum with eyes starting out of his 
head. 


" Do you see what a man has been thrust in a sack 7 * 
said the weaver, stepping back from fright. ‘ You 
may say what you like, you can burst, but this has not 
been done without the evil powers. He could not 
even get through a window.* 

* Why, it’s my friend Chub I * cried the kum, looking 
at him more closely. 

‘ And who did you think it was ? ’ asked Chub, 
laughing. ‘I*ve played you a good trick. So you 
wanted to eat me instead of x>ork T Wait a bit, 1*11 
^V6 you a treat ; there’s something else in the sack ; 
if it is not a boar it’s sure to be a sucking pig or some 
other animal. Something was always moving about 
under me.’ 

The weaver and the old kum pounced upon the 
sack from one end, the mistress of the house got hold 
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other, and the fi.ght would have begun again 
if the cantor, seeing that there was now no Tnft».na of 

^cape for him, had not managed to scramble out of 
the sack. 

The old woman was dumbfounded, and let go the 

1 ^ by which she had begun to drag the cantor out of 
the sack. 

* Here we have another one ! * cried the frightened 
weaver. ‘The devil only knows what the world’s 
commg to. It makes one’s head go round. Not 
sausages and cakes are thrown into the bags I it’s 
people nowadays I * 

It’s the cantor ! ’ exclaimed Chub, who was the 
mrat surarised of them all. ‘Here’s a nice kettle of 
fish. Oh, oh, Solokha ! Solokha ! She puts them into 
sacks ! Now I come to think of it, her whole cottage 

sacks. Ah, I see it all now ! she had two 
men hidden in each of the sacks, and I thought I 
was the only one. ... So that’s Solokha 1 * 

The girls were rather surprised to find one sack lees 
when the^ returned. 

• There e nothing for it ; we shall have enough as 

It 18,* said Oksana. ® 

^ey all seized the sack and put it on the sledge. 

. mayor decided to remain silent, as he feared 
u he ^ed out to them to untie the sack and let him 
out, the silly girls would run away thinking there was 

a devil m it, and that he would he left in the street, 
perba^ till the next day. 

^Takinp one^ another by the hand the girls started 
on runnmg with the sledge over the squeaking, frozen 
snow. Many of them for fun sat on the sledge, some 
even climbed on to the mayor. The mayor decided 
to put up with whatever happened. 

At last they arrived at the cottage, opened wide the 
fipors of the passage, and with much laughter dragged 
the sack into the cottage. 

‘Now let’s see what we have here ! ’ cried the girls, 
hosteomg to untie the sock. 

187 o* 
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The hiccup that had troubled the mayor all the time 
he had be^ in the sack increased so much that he 
began to cough in addition to bis loud hiccups. 

‘ There’s a man in the sack ! * cried the startled 
girls, and they all ran out of the cottage. 

‘ "^lat the devil does this mean ? Where are you 
all running like mad ? * said Chub, coming into the 
cottage. 

‘ Oh, daddy,* called Oksana, * there’s somebody in 
the sack ! ’ 

* In the sack ? Where did you find the sack ? * 

‘ The blacksmith threw it down in the middle of 
the road,’ they all shouted together. 

* Now then, didn’t Isay so ? * thought Chub. ‘What 
are you frightened of 7 Let me have a look. Come, 
my good man, please don’t be offended if we do not 
address you by your right names— come out of the 
sack ! ’ 

The mayor crawled out. 

‘ Oh ! * exclaimed the girls. ^ ^ 

‘ And the mayor too sneaked his way in there, 
said Chub to himself in perplexity, measuring him 
from head to foot. ‘So that’s it. Hm. . - •* He 
could say no more. 

The mayor was no less confused, and did not know 
what to say, ‘ It must be very cold outside 7 * he 
said at last, turning to Chub. 

‘ Yee, there’s a frost,* answered Chub. * Allow me 
to ask you what you smear your boots with, pitch or 
tar 7 * This was not what he wanted to say ; he 
wanted to ask ; ‘ Tell me, mayor, how did you manage 
to get into that sack ? * and he could not understand 
how he came to say something quite different. 

‘ Tar is better,’ said the mayor. ‘ WeU, good-by^ 
Chubf^ pressing liis CAp tighter on his head ho 

left the cottage. x i. 

* Now why was I such a fool as to ask him what he 

smeared his boots with 7 * exclaimed Chub, loomng 
at the door through which the mayor had just dis- 
appeared. ‘ Eh, eh, Solokha, to put such a man into 
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* ^ woman ! What a fool I am ! 
Where b that damned sack ? * 

. I threw it in the comer. There is nothing more 
m It,' said Oksana. 

. sort of tricks — ^there’s nothing more 

* - Bring it here; there is some one else sitting 

^ properly.-— What, there's nothing 

more 7^ — ^That damned woman! And to look at her 
She seems a saint — every feast day is a fast to her ! * 

Rut let us leave Chub to pour out his vexation at 

^um, and let us return to the blacksmith, as it must 
already be nearly nine o'clock. 


At first Vakula was frightened, especially when he 
rose into the air to such a height that he could see 
nothing below him and flew like a fly just under the 
mwn ; indeed, be was so close to it, that if he had 
not brat down, be would have touched it with his 

a short time, however, he became bolder 
ana b^an to joke with the devil. (He was most 
am^ed when the devil sneezed and coughed at the 
a cypress cross he took jh*om his neck and 
snowed it him. He often, on purpose, raised his hand 
to sor^ch his head, and the devil, t hinkin g he wanted 
to make the sign of the cross over him , flew all the 
i^ter.) It was light so high up. The air, like a thin 

^as quite transparent. Ever 3 d;hiDg was 
wuid see how the whirlwind carried 
pMt thm a wizard sitting in a pot ; how the stars 
^Ueoted in groups and played blind-man's bufi ; 

®^anns of spirits whirled together in comers like 
otoi^ ; a devil dancing in the moonlight took 
n ms hat to the blacksmith whcai be saw him riding 

^^® ^*^a™-8tick on which a witch had 
Z®®^ ™Bng to her destination flew past them on its 

more rubbish they saw in their 
SJ® » ' % fJiay passed stopped for a moment 

w lOOE at the blaoksmith, and then continued its 

blaoksmith flew rn and on, until 
BUOdesiiy Feterebarg shone before his evee m if it 
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wore on fire. The town was illuminated for some 
festivity. The devil flew over the town gate and 
changed into a horse, and the blacksmith found bim* 
self on a smart steed in the middle of a street. 

My God, the noise and clatter and glare ! On both 
sides of him towered four-storied houses : the noise of 
horses’ hoofs and the sotmd of wheels re-echoed like 
thunder from everywhere : the houses seemed to grow 
up out of the earth at every step ; the bridges troubled : 
carriages flew past him : the cab - drivers and the 
postillions shouted : the snow whizzed under the 
thousands of swiftly-gliding sledges : the pedestrians 
pressed close to the houses, and their shadows wore 
oast on the walls by the small flat lamps placed along 
the kerbstones to illuminate the streets, till their heads 
seemed to reach the roofs and the chimneys. 

The blacksmith looked on all sides with astonish- 
ment. It seemed to him that all the houses turned 
their innumerable eyes on him, and were looking at 
him. He saw so many gentry with fur-lined coats 
that he did not know to whom he ought to take off 
his cap. ‘ Good God, how many swells there are 
here,* thought the blacksmith; *1 think to myself 
when anyone in a ehnba ^ passes me, ** This must be an 
assessor,** and ** This must be an assessor ** ; and those 
who drive in such fine britzhas with glass windows, 
why, if not police-masters, they must at least be com- 
missars, perhaps even higher.’ His thoughts were 
broken into by the devil’s asking, ’Are we to go 
straight to the Tsaritsa ? * ’ No, I*m afraid,* thought 

the blacksmith. ’The Cossacl^ from beyond the 
rapids, who passed through Dikanka last autujnx^ 
put up somewhere here. They came from SSchi, 
with documents for the l^ritea ; it would be a good 
thing to ask their advice. Eh, Satan, get into my 
pocket, and lead me to the Cbssacka from beyond the 
rapids.* 

ui a moment the devil became so small that without 
any difficulty he was able to get into the hlaokHmith’s 

1 A for eloth-oovered coat. 
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^oket. Before Vakula could look round, he foimd 
uiniself in front of a fine house. He entered it with- 
out knowing how, went up the stairs, opened a door, 
and stepped back, blind^ by the brilliance of the 
room he saw. He was encouraged when he recognised 
^e same Cossaclm that had passed through Dikanka, 
Ih^ were now sitting on silk divans, with their tar- 
Bmeared boots tucked under them, and smoking the 
®i^ngest tobacco usually called ‘ roots.* 

. '^^od health to you, pani I God help you ! so 
WU8 IS where we meet again I * said the blacksmith, 
^PPJ^cldng nearer and bowing to the groimd. 

What man ia this ? * asked the Cossack who was 

Mtting nearest to Vakula of one who sat a Uttle 
larther off. 

recognize me?* said the blacksmith, 
it IS 1, Vakula, the blacksmith I When you passed 
through Bikanka last autumn you stayed with me 
n^ly two days, may God give you health and long 

a new tire to the firont wheel of your 


. said the Cossack, * it is the blacksmith who 

How are you, fellow-countryman ? 
Why hoB God sent you here ? * 

Oh, I only wanted to have a look round : thev 
Bay . . . • * ‘ 

W^, fellow-countryman,* said the Cossack, assum- 
a dignified air and wanting to show that he could 
Russian, ‘ it*s a big town.* 

^0 blacksmith, who did not want to confess that 
Jvf ij** amved, and who, as the reader Imows, 

rouid speak the book language too, answered in 

X'*??*'* calmly, ‘ The town is a considerable one^ 
chOT IS veiw certain ; the buildings are enormous, the 
piotures that hang outside are important.^ Mn. ny 

wonderful writing all over them in letters 
bcM^^uf^* can't deny that the proportions are 

hearing the blacksmith express 

* TllCM SM thA niatnrtAl .mm. 
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With BO much ease, were much impressed in his 
favour. 

‘ We will have further talk with you later, country- 
man ; now we must go at once to the Tsaritsa.* 

‘ To the Tsaritsa ? Be good to me, pani, and take 
me with you.* 

* Take you ? * answered the Cossack, with the look 
that a tutor gives his four-year-old pupil who asks to 
be put on a real — that is to say a big— horse. * What 
will you do there ? No, we can*t.’ And again he 
looked very important. *We, brother, are going to 
discuss our own affairs with the Tsaritsa.’ 

‘Please take me,’ begged the blacksmith. — ‘Ask 
them to take me I * he whispered to the devil in his 
pocket, giving him a punch with his fist. 

He had scarcely had time to say this when another 
Cossack said, * Let us take him with us, brothers j 
why shouldn’t we T * 

* Suppose we do,* said a third. 

* Go and put on clothes like ours.* 

The smith hurried to get into a green caftan, and 
had hardly done so when the door opened and a Tnn.n 
in a gallooned livery announced that it was time to 
start. 

The blacksmith found it all very wonderful as he drove 
through the streets in a huge carriage, which swung 
on its springs ; the four-storied houses ran past on 
both sides, and the thundering pavement seemed to 
slip from under the horses’ hoofs. 

* My God> how light it is here ! ’ thought the black- 
smith ; * with us it is not so light even by day.* 

The carriage stopped at the palace, and the Cossacks 
got out, stepped into a magnificent entrance-hall and 
b^an mounting the brilliantly lighted staircase. 

What a wonderful staircase,* thought Vaknla ; 

* it’s a pity to tread on it. What ornaments 1— cmd 
then they say that fairy tales are all lies I Who the 
devil says they are lies ! Good God, what a balustrade ! 
What work ! The iron alone must have cost at least 
fifty roubles.* 
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Cossacks had now got to the top of the stairs 

through the first room, followed shyly by 

e blacksmith, who feared at every step to slip on 

floors. They went through three saloons 

the blacksmith was still lost in amazement. When 

ey entered the fourth he could not resist going up 

one of the pictures that hung on the wall. It 

a picture of the Virgin with the Child in her 
arms. 


, a wonderful picture, what splendid painting I ’ 

reflected. * She looks as if she would speak. She’s 
! And the Holy Child ! He has clenched His 
^ds and He smiles, poor child 1 What colours I 
y ^^d, what colours I I should say there’s not a 
o^ck e worth of ochre in it ; it’s all greens and lakes, 
the blues just shine ! Wonderful work ! I sup- 

^ all done with the most expensive 
lute lead. And even more wonderful than the 
|»intmg 18 this brass handle,’ be continued, going to 
e door and feeling the handle all over ; ‘ it is worthy 

admiration. What clean work I All 
I fancy, must have been done by German smiths, 

at the very highest prices. . . .* 

. . j® ,^^*®ksnuth would probably have long continued 
fl®fl®®ration 8 if a lackey in gold-braided livery had 
- jogged his arm and reminded him that he must 
P up with the others. The Cossacks went through 
*'ooin 8 more and then stopped. There they were 
J* ^ wait. In this saloon there were already 
^bled numbers of generals in gold-embroidered 
emifoniis. The Cossacks bowed on every side, and 
standing in a group. 

A minute later a thioK-set man in the uniform of a 
and yellow boots entered the room, accom- 
b^ a whole suite of very tall men. His hair 
m di sord er, one eye was rather crooked, his face 
wre an exxiression of arrogant majesty, and his every 
wvment showed that be was accustomed to com- 

,^he generals, who had been walking abo« t 
■u proualy in f.heir gold-laced uniforms, now oeoame 
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restless, and with low bows seemed to be trying 
to catch every word he said, to follow even his 
slightest movements, so as to fly instantly to execute 
his orders. The JSetman paid but little attention to 
any of them, only slightly nodding as he went up to 
the Cossacks. 

The Cossacks all bowed to the ground. 

* Are you all here 7 ' he asked in a drawling, rathOT 
nasal voice. 

‘ Yes, father, we are all here,* answered the Cc^acks, 
again bowing. 

‘ Don’t forget to say what I told you.’ 

‘ No, father, we won’t forget,* 

‘ Is this the Tsar ? ’ asked the blacksmith of one of 
the Cossacks. 

‘ The Tsar indeed ? This is Potemkin himself/ 
he answered. 

In the next room voices were heard, and the black- 
smith was quite dazzled when a number of ladies in 
satin dresses with long trains entered the room, 
followed by courtiers in gold-embroidered caftans and 
pigtails behind. H!e could see only the glitter and 
nothing more. 

The Cossacks all fell on the floor and cried out 
in one voice : * 3e gracious to us, mother, be 

gracious ! * 

The blacksmith seeing them do so also fell on the 
floor and cried out with great zeal. 

* Get up,’ said an imperious but pleasant voice. 
Several of the courtiers hurried to make the Cossacks 
get up. 

‘ We will not get up, mother ! We will die sooner 
than get up 1 ’ cried the Cossacks. 

Potemkin bit his lips. At last he approached and 
whispered to one of the Cossacks, and they all 
got up. 

The blacksmith also ventured to lift his head and 
saw before him a rather short and corpulent woman 
with powdered hair and blue eyes, yet with the 
majestically smiling look which was able to subjugate 
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everything to her will, and which could only belong to 

Serene Highness promised to present to me 

people whom I do not yet know,* 
. “with the blue eyes, looking with curiosity 

he Cos^oks from beyond the rapids. ‘Are you 

to^them^^^ here ? * she continu^, coming closer 

. thank you, mother ! They give us good pro- 

lons, though the mutton here is nothing like what 

beyond the rapids; but why shouldn’t one 
get along as best one can T * 

frowned, seeing that the Cossacks were 
saying at all what he had told them to say. 

^ Cossacks, assuming a dignified air, 

atepned forward and said s ^ ^ 

mother ! In what way have 

people angered you 7 Have we taken 

cr^» of the filthy Tartar* — ^have we had an under- 

with the Turks — have we been 
uniaathiul to you 1" «»» {« 9 vrru; *ufe. 


. . — ^ — 

have ordered 


di^vour 7 First we hear that you nave oraerea 
reseee to be built on all sides to guard against us ; 
&a we hear that you want to turn us into oarabineeis, 

persecution. In what way are 
. from beyond the rapids in fault 7 Is it 

your army over the Perekop, and 
^ * yo^ generals to beat the Crimeans 7 . . . ’ 
Jrotemkin remained silent, and stood carelessly 

a little brush the diamonds that covered 

What is it you want 7 * said Catherine in a troubled 

YOlOOt 

Cossacks looked at each other Bignificantly. 
w the moment I The Tsaritsa asks what we 
blacksmith to himself, and suddenly 
i ^ ground. 

t Irapocial Bilajesty^ do not have me punished, 

▼e meroy on me I I<eb your Imperial Majesty not 
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that are oa your feet 7 I think there is not a single 
cobbler in any kingdom on earth who can make the 
like of them. Oh, Lord ! if only my wife could put 
on her feet such shoes.* 

The Empress laughed. The courtiers laughed too. 
Potemkin frowned and smiled at the same time. The 
Cossacks nudged the blacksmith, wondering if he had 
not gone mad. 

* ^ise ! * said the Empress kindly. * If you really 
want to have such shoes, it is not difficult to get them. 
Bring him, at once, the most costly pair of shoes I 
have, worked with gold I Truly this simplicity pleases 
me. — ^This is something for you,* continued the Empress, 
looking at a gentleman who was standing a little apart 
from the others ; he had a stout but pale face, and 
bis simple caftan with large mother-of>pearl buttons 
denoted that he was not one of the courtiers.^ *Tbis 


is a subject worthy of your witty pen ! ’ 

* Your Imperial Majesty is too gracious ! The pen 
of a La Fontaine would be required at the very least,* 
answered the man with the mother-of-pearl buttons. 


bowing low. 

* On my honour, 1 must tell you, I am still enchanted 
with your Brigaditr. You read wonderfully well. How- 
ever,* continued the Empress, turning to the Cossacks, 
* I hear that on the Sech you never marry.* 

* Oh ! yes, mdma. You yourself know a man 
oannot live without a wife,’ answered the Cossack 


who had spoken to the blacksmith, and Vakola was 
surprised to hear that this Cossack, who knew the 
book language so well, should speak to the Tsaritsa, 
as if purposely, in the commonest, so-called peasant 
dialect. *It*s a cunning people,* thought he, ’it’s 
not without some reason he is doing this ! * 

* We are not monks,* oontinued the Ooseao]^ * but 
ordinary sinners, prone like all poor Christians to 
succumb to festive food. There are not a lew among 


US who have wives, but do not live with them on the 


1 The Ooiu^ poet Von-Viain, whose comedy TAs Brigadier ie 
mentioned later. 
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Sech« Some liave wives in Poland ; some have wives 
in the Ukraine ; there are even some who have wives 
in Turkey,* 

At that moment the shoes were brought to the 
blacksmith. 

* My God, what decoration ! * he exclaimed in 
delight, seizing the shoes. * Your Imperial Majesty ! 
can it be that Tour Honour has such shoes on your 
feet when you go sliding on the ice T What must your 
feet be like ? I think that at the very least they are 
made of pure sugar 1 * 

The Empress, who really had exceedingly well- 
made and charming feet, could not help smiling when 
she heard such a compliment from the lips of this 
simple blacksmith, who, notwithstanding his dark 
complexion, might be considered handsome in his 
Cossack dress. 

Delighted with this condescending attention the 
blacksmith would have liked to ask the Tsaritsa if 
it was true that Tsars only ate honey and fat, and 
many other questions, but he felt the Cossacks nudging 
him and he decided to remain sil^t. When the 
Empress turned again to the old men and began to 
ask them about their life on the Sech, and what their 
oustoms were, he retired to the back of the room and 
stooping towards his pocket said gently : ' Take 
me away from here quickly.’ He had hardly spoken 
the words when he found himself beyond the town 
gates. 

'He is drowned; hy God, he is drowned ! May I 
never move from this spot he is not drowned ! * the 
weaver’s fat wife rattled on to a group of Dlkanka 
women who had assembled in the middle of the 
street. 

' What, then, am I a liar ? Have I ever stolen any- 
body’s cow T Have I ever thrown a spell over anyone 
that you don’t believe me t * cried an old woman in a 
short Cossack fur coat, who had a purple nose and 
was BWingiiig her arms about. * May i never want to 
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drink water again if old Pereperchikha with her own 
eyes did not see the blacksmith hang himself ! ’ 

* The blacksmith has hsmged himself ? Well, 1 
never ! * said the mayor, coming out of Chub’s cottage 
and squeezing his way through the group of women to 
get nearer those who were talkmg. 

‘ You had better say May you never want to 
drink vodka again,” you old drunl^rd I * answered the 
weaver’s wife. * One must be as mad as you are to 
han^ oneself. He is drowned ! drowned in a hole in 
the ice 1 I am as sure of it as that you have just come 
from the tavern.* 

* You shameless woman, is that what you throw in 
one’s teeth 7 ’ shouted the enraged old woman with the 
purple nose. * You had better hold your tongue, you 
good-for-nothing. D’ye think I don’t know that the 
cantor comes to you every evening 7 * 

The weaver’s wdfe flew out ; 

* What cantor 7 Who wants the cantor 7 How 
dare you tell such lies ! ’ 

* The cantor 7 Who dare say the cantor ! ’ shouted 
the cantor’s wife, who dressed in a long hare-skin fur 
coat covered with blue cloth had now approached the 
speakers. *I will tell him myself. Who says **the 
cantor” 7 * 

‘ This is the woman to whom the cantor goes,’ 
said the old woman with the purple nose, pointing to 
the weaver’s wife. 

* So it’s you, you bitch I ’ shouted the cantor’s wif^ 
going up to the weaver’s wife. * So it’s you, you, 
who oast spells on him, and who give him fom philtree 
to drink, to make him come to you ! * 

* Get away from me, Satan ! ’ cried the weaver’s 
wife, stepping back. 

‘ You damned witch, may you never see your 
children, you good-for-nothing ! Phew I ’—here the 
cantor’s w&e spat straight into the eye of the weaver’s 
wife. 

The weaver’s wife wanted to retaliate in the same 
way, but spat instead in the unshaven beard of the 
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mayor, who to hear what was gomg on had got between 
the disputing women, 

‘ Ah, you filthy woman ! * cried the mayor, wiping 
his face with the lappet of his coat, and raising his 
whip. This movement made all the women, still 
swearing at each other, disperse in difierent directions. 

‘ What abominations ! * repeated the mayor, con- 
tinuing to wipe his face. * So the blacksmith has 
drowned himself 1 My God ! What a fine painter he 
was ! What strong knives, sickles and ploughs he 
could forge! What a strong man he was ! Yes,’ 
continued he after some thought, ‘ there are few such 
men in our village. 1 noticed when I was sitting in 
that damned sack that the poor fellow was in a very 
bad mood. So much for the blacksmith ! He was 
— and is no more 1 Just as I wanted to send him 
my dappled mare to be shod 1 ’ Filled with such 
Christian thoughts the mayor strolled slowly towards 
his cottage. 

Oksana was upset when these reports reached her. 
She had no faith in Fereperchikha^ eyes and in the 
old woman’s tales. She knew that the blacksmith 
was too religious to decide to lose his soul. But what 
if he had really gone away, with the intention of never 
coming back to the village 7 It would be difficult to 
find anywhere such a fine young fellow as the black- 
smith. He had loved her so dearly, he had borne with 
her whims longer than any other. All night long 
Oksana could not sleep, but turned from right to 
and from left to right under her warm quilt, or tc^aing 
everything off lay in her charming nudity, hidden 
even from herself by the darkness, and often soold^ 
benelf almost aloud ; then she woxild get calmer again 
and would np her mind not to think any more ; 
but she continued thinking. Her whole body glowed, 
and before morning she had fallen over head and ears 
in love with the blacksmith. 

Chub did not express either pleasure or grief at the 
fate of the blaoksmith. His mind was occupied with 
only one thought. He could not forget ^lokha’s 
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perfidy, and even in his sleep he did not cease to 
abuse her. 

The morning dawned. Even before it was light 
the church was filled with worshippers. The elderly 
women, in white cloaks and white kerchiefs, crossed 
themselves piously near the door. The noble ladies in 
gre^ and yellow jackets, some of them even in old- 
fashioned gold-trimmed surcoata, stood in front of 
them. The girls, their heads adorned with a whole 
shopful of ribbons and with necklaces, crosses, and 
coins round their necks, tried to get as close as they 
could to the icon screen. In front of all stood the 
nobles and the common peasants, with their moustaches 
and long hair, thick necks, and freshly shaven chins. 
Th^ were mostly dressed in long cloaks with cape 
attached to them, under which could be seen white or 
sometimes blue short caftans. Wherever you looked 
all the faces wore a holiday expression. The mayor 
already licked his lips at the thought of breaking h ia 
fast with a dish of sausages. The young girls looked 
forward to flirting with the lads on the ice, the old 
women muttered their prayers with greater fervour 
than usual. All over the church the Cossack Sver- 
byguz could he heard making his devotions. Only 
Oksana did not seem to be herself ; she tried to pray, 
but could not. Ker heart was so full of various 
thoughts, one more vexing than the other, each sadder 
than the other, that her face only wore an expression 
of great confusion ; tears rose to her eyes. The girls 
could not und^stajid why she looked sad, and never 
suspected that the blaclmmith was the cause of it. 

It was not Oksana alone who was preoccupied xvith 
the blacksmith. Everybody felt that the holiday was 
not like a holiday — ^that something was wanting. To 
add to the misfortune, the cantor was hoarse after 
his journey in the sack, and hia voice TOuld hardly be 
heaid ; it is true that a singer who was on a visit in 
the village had a fine bass voice, but the singing 
would have beeoi much better if the blacksmith had 
been there. He always stood up in the aisle and 
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sang *Our Father’ or the Cherubim hymn to the 
same melody ae was used in Poltava. Besides this, 
he was the only one who performed the duties of 
churchwarden. Matins and the Mass that followed 
were over. What had really become of the black* 
smitb ? 

The rest of the night the devil flew faster and faster 
with the blacksmith on bis back, and in the twinkling 
of an eye Vakula appeared before his cottage. At that 
moment the cock crowed. 

‘ Where are you off to ? * cried Vakula, catching 
the devil by the tail as he wanted to run away. ‘ Stop, 
my friend, that’s not all : I have not yet thank^ 
you,* and taking a switch he ^ve him three lashes, 
wd the poor devil ran away like a peasant who has 
just been reprimanded by the assessor. Thus instead 
of deceiving, seducing, and making a fool of others the 
enemy of mankind was himself fooled. 

After all these adventures Vakula went into the 
passage, buried himself in some hay, and slept until 
midday. When he awoke he was startled to see that 
the sun was already high. * 1 have slept through 
matins and Mass,’ said he. 

The pious blacksmith was plunged in dejection, 
thinking that God, to punish him for the sinful thoughts 
he had bad of deetroymg his soul, had sent him a sleep 
that had prevent^ him from being in church on this 
great feast day. He consoled himself, however, by 
deciding that next week he would make a full con* 
iession to the priest, and for a whole year from that 
day he would bow before the icon fifty times every 
day. He then looked into the cottage, but nobody 
was there; Solokha had evidently not yet returned. 
He carefully took the shoes out of the bosom of his 
coat, and once more was lost in astonishment at their 
rich work and at his wonderful adventures of the i>ast 
night. He then washed and dressed with the greatest 
care, put on the caftan that the Cossacks from b^ond 
the rapids had given him, and took out of his trunk 
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a new lambskin cap -with a blue crown that he bad 
never once worn since ho bought it during his stay 
in Poltava ; he also took out a sash of many colours, 
put them in a handkerchief, took a whip, and started 
for Chub’s cottage. 

Chub stared when he saw the blacksmith come in, 
and did not know what astonished him most, the 
blacksmith’s having risen from the dead, the black- 
smith’s daring to enter his cottage, or hia being so 
smartly attired and in the fashion of the Cossacks from 
beyond the rapids. Put he was still more astonished 
when Vakula untied his handkerchief and displayed 
before his eyes a new lambskin cap and a sash such as 
had never been seen in the village before, and falling 
at his feet said in an entreating voice : * Kave pity on 
me, father ! do not be angry I See here is a whip • 
beat me to your heart’s content. I surrender myself, 
I confess my sins. Beat me but do not be angry. 
You yourself drank brotherhood with my late father, 
ate bread and salt and drank magarych with him.* 

Chub saw, not without secret pleasure, that the 
blacksmith, who never troubled about anyone in the 
village and who could bend a five kopeck piece or a 
horse-shoe in his hand like a buckwheat cake, was now 
lying at his feet. So as not to lose dignity. Chub took 
the whip and struck him three times on the back. 
‘Now that is enough, get up. Always listen to old 
people. Let us forget all that has beoi between us. 
Now tell me, what do you want ? * 

‘ Father, let me have Oksana ! * 

Chub pondered ; he looked at the cap and at the 
sash—^he cap was a beautiful one, the sash was in no 
way inferior to it ; he remembered Solokba’s perfidy, 
and answered in a decided tone : 

‘ I agree ; send your avakhi' ^ 

* Oh ! * cried O^ana, as she crossed the threshold, 
and seeing the blacksmith she fixed her eyes on him 
with joy and astonishment. 

'L^k at the slippers I have brou^t you,* said 

> People who arrange marriages. 
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Vakula ; ‘ they cue the very ones that were worn by 
the Tharitea.’ 

No, no, I don’t want any slippers,* said she, waving 
them away and not taking her eyes off him. * Even 
vj^hout shoes I will . . . ’ She said no more but 
blushed very red. 

The blacksmith went up to her and took her hand ; 
the beauty dropped her eyes. She had never looked so 
wonderfuUy lovely. The enraptured blacksmith kissed 
her tenderly ; her blushes became even deeper and she 
looked still more beautiful. 


One day a bishop, of blessed memory, was passing 
through Dikanka. He praised the beauty of the site 
on which the village lay and stopped before a new 

cottage. 

To whom does this beautifully painted cottage 
belong ? * asked his Eminence of a pretty woman who 
ww standing at the door with a child in her arms. 

To the blacksmith Vakula,’ answered Oksana, 
bovdng (for it was she). 

*B^utiful, very beautiful,* repeated his Eminence, 
examining the doors and windows. Tlie windows were 
{tinted all round with red paint, and on the doors 
tbeore were paintings of Cossacks on horseback with 
pipes in their mouths. 

His Eminence praised Vakula still more when bo 
heard that he had submitted to Church penance, 
and had painted the left aisle in green paint with red 
for no reward. 

This, however, is not all. On the side wall as you 
ent® the church Vakula painted a picture representing 
the devil in hell. He was so terrible that everyone 
when passing it, and the women, when their 
babies cried, took them to the picture and said, * See 

picture 1 * 

The children would stop c^ing, look askance at the 
picture, and press oloser to toeir motheie’ breasts. 
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1814-41 

TAMAN 

Taman is the most ■wretched little to'wn on the ■whole 
sea-coast of Russia. I nearly died from hunger there, 
besides which the people tried to drown me. I 
arrived there late one night in a post-cart. The post- 
boy drew up the weary irdika at the first brick bouse 
in the to^wn, which was near the gates. The watch- 
man, a Black Sea Cossack, hearing the tinkle of the 
bells, called out in a gruff, sleepy voice, * Who goes 
there T * A non-commissioned officer and an overseer 
came out. I explained to them that I ■was an officer 
going to the front on military duty, and asked for a 
billet. The overseer took us round the town. Every 
cottage we called at was already fulL It ■was a cold 
night ; 1 had not slept for three nights and was worn 
out. At last I lost my temper and shouted : 

‘ Take me anywhere, you old rascal — to the devil 
if you like — but find me a lodging ! * 

* There*B still one other place,* said the overseer, 
scratching the back of his head, * but your honour 
won’t like it — it’s not clean there ! * 

Not understanding the exact meaning of his last 
words, I told him to proceed there at once, and after 
long wanderings through dirty lanes bordered, as far 
as I could see, with nothing but broken jialiaga, we 
drove up to a small hut close by the sea-shore. 

The full moon shone on the reed-thatched roof <md 
white walla of my new abode; in the yard, which 
was surrounded by a wall made of rough, round stones, 

* A irdUea, is any ▼ehiele drawn by three horses abreast. 
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etood another hovel, leaning to one side, and older and 
smaller than the The fi Hffa descended abruptly 

a^ost from its very wall, and the dark blue waves 
j ^^splashed with an unceasing murmur. The moon 
looked down on the restless element under her com- 
i^nd, and by her light I could distinguish in the 

ships, whose black rigging, like a motionless 
® web, was outlined against the pale background 
of the horizon. * There are ships in the port,* thought 
^ 't ^“^orrow I shall be able to sail for Gelenzhik.’ 

X had a Cossack of the line serving me as orderly. 
X^tructmg him to take down my ix>rtmanteau and 
* f Vk driver, I began to call for the master 

*•11 ® ^o'Me. There was no answer. I knocked — 
A+ ‘ What is the meaning of this . . . ? * 

At last a boy of about fourteen crept out of the 

entrance. 

Wbere*s the master ? * 

There is no master.* 

JPbat, no master at all f * 

None at all.* 

The mistress then ? ’ 

Gone to the village.’ 

, . open the door for me 1 * said I, giving it a 

door opened of itself. A smell of damp 
oame from the hut. 1 lit a siilpbur match and moved 
5- the boy’s nose ; it lit up two white eyes, 

tte was blind, quite blind from his birth. Motiomess 

^tnr^^ before me, and I began to examine his 

I must confess that I have a great prejudice against 

blind, crooked, deaf, dumb, without legs, 
mthout arms, bump>baoked, or otherwise deformed. 

*M)ticed a strange connexion between a man’s 
exterior and bis soul 5 it seems that with the loss of 
A kmb or a faculty the soul also loses some pai’t of its 

sensitiveness. 

began to examine the face of the blind 
what can you see in a face that has no eyes 7 
I looked at bun with an involuntary feeling of 
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pity; then suddenly an almost imperceptible smile 
played about his thin lips and, I don’t know why, 
produced on me a most impleasant impression. A 
suspicion came into my mind that this blind hoy 
was not as blind as he seemed ; it was useless to tell 
myself that it was impossible to imitate a cataract, 
and what could be the reason for doing so ? I could 
not help it. I often have prejudices. 

‘ Are you the mistress’s son ? ’ I asked bun at last. 

‘ Nay.’ 

‘ Who are you then ? * 

‘ A poor orphan.* 

* Has the mistress any children 7 * 

‘ Nay ; she had a daughter ; but she sailed away 

on the sea with a Tartar.* 

‘ With what sort of a Tartar ? * 

* The devil only knows. A Crimean Tartar, a 
boatman from Eertch.’ 

I entered the hut ; two benches, a table, and an 
enormous trunk standing near the stpve wcto the 
only furniture in it. There was not a Single icon on 
the walls — a bad sign. Through the brol^ window- 
pane the sea wind ble^^^ I took the remains of a wax 
candle out of my portmtajiteau, lit it, and began to 
arrange my things. I placed my sabre and my musket 
in the comer of the room, I laid my pistols on the 
table, and spread my bourka * on one of the benches ; 
xny Cossack spread his on the other. Before ten 
mmutes had passed he was snoring, but I could not 
get to sleep ; aU the time the boy with white eyes 

fidgeted before me in the dark. 

About an hour passed in this way. The moon shone 
through the vrindow and her rays played the 

earthen floor of the hovel. Suddenly a shadow cr^ed 
the bright line on the floor. I eat up and look^ out of 
the window. Something ran past a second time and 
disappeared, God knows where. I could not suppMe 
that this creature had nm down the perpendicular ro<to 

but there was no other road it could have taken. *gp® 

1 A large felt cloak need by the Ooaaaeka 
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up, t^ew on my short tunic, strapped my da^er to 

my side, and left the hut very quietly. The blind 

boy came towards me. He was carrying a large bundle 

under ^ arm. I hid near the wall, and he passed bv 

me with a careful but firm step, and turning towards 

the ®^^|^^*began to descend a very narrow steep 

footi»th. Then the eyes of the blind shaU be opened 

Md the tongue of the dumb sing/ thought I, as I 

loliowed h i m at a distance^ though keeping him well 
m sight. 

The moon became hidden by clouds and a mist 
Mvered the sea ; through it the light on the stem of 
the nearest vessel shone dimly to the shore, the foam 

toeatened each moment to 
toim It. With ^culty I was able to oUmb down 
the steep footpath, and when I reached the bottom 

stopped at the 

beach and then turned to the right, going along so 
close to the water’s edge that it seemed ev^ mihute 
as if the waves would seize and wash him a^v. It 
TOS evident that it was not the first time he had taken 
this wal^ stepped boldly from stone to stone 

and avoided the pools of water. At last he stopped • 
for a moment he appeared to be listening for some- 
thmg ; then he sat down on the ground, laying hia 

^ behind a projectmg rook 
and watched his movements. After a few nSnntes 
^hite figure approached and sat down next to him. 

From tme to tune their conversation was borne to 
mo on the wmd. 

it. b^d boy,* said a woman’s voice, * the storm 

18 fierce. Janko won’t come.’ 

1 afeuid of storms,* answered the boy, 

ton^f r^ “ » 

»mo ^ » toft' 

I he gets drowned 7 * 

0 /^ w^t of that 7 On Sunday yon will have to 

go to ohnxoh without a new ribbon 1^ ^ ^ 
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After this there was silence. One thing surprised 
me ; when the blind boy had spoken to me he 
had used the Little Russia dialect : now he spoke 
Russian. 

‘ Look there, I was right,* said the blind boy, 
clapping his hands. ‘ Janko is not afraid of the sea, 
nor the wind, nor the fog, nor even the coast-guards. 
Listen, that isn’t the sound of the waves — 1 can’t be 
deceived, — that’s the sound of his long oars.’ 

The woman, who was evidently very ansiotis, 
jumped up and looked into the distance. 

* You’re talking nonsense, blind boy ; 1 can’t see 
anything,* said she. 

I must own that I also tried to distinguish in the 
distance some object like a boat, but without any 
success. About ten minutes passed and then a small 
spot could be seen between the mountainous waves ; 
it seemed now to grow larger, now to grow smaller 
again. Slowly mounting the crests of the waves, and 
rapidly descending into their trough, the boat gradually 
approached the shore. * He must be a bold sailor who 
would venture on such a night to cross a bay twenty 
versts wide, and the business that brings him miist be 
imx>ortant,’ thought I, as with a beating heart I watched 
the struggling boat. But she dived like a duck, and 
then, with a rapid stroke of the oars that looked like 
the wings of a bird, sprang from th^ depths in a cloud 
of spray, and 1 thought she would strike on the rocks 
of the coast and be shivered to pieces. But she 
adroitly turned sideways and entered a little cove 
uninjured. A middle-sized man in a Tartar sheep- 
skin bonnet got out and beckoned with his hand to the 
others, and all three began tugging something out of 
the boat ; the cargo was so large that I still cannot 
understand how it did not sink the boat. Each 
taking a bundle, they went along the beach, and I soon 
lost sight of them. I had to return to the hut, but 1 
must confess that all these strange ooeurrences 
made me so uneasy that I oould hardly wait till 
morning. 
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y^y Cbssack was very much surprised when he 
awoke to find that I was already dressed ; however, 
I did not tell him the reason. For some time I stood 
at the window admiring the blue sky, which was sown 
with small fragments of cloud. The distant Crimean 
coast stretched like a purple line, till it ended in a 
headland on whose summit could be seen the white 
turret of a lighthouse. Then I went to the Fanagoria 
fortress, to find out from the commandant the hour of 
my departure for Gelenzhik. 

Alas, the commandant could not tell me anything 
definite. The 8lii})8 in the harbour were all either 
guard-ships or merchant vessels which bod not even 
becun to take in their cargoes. 

‘Perhaps in three or four days the mail-boat will 
arrive/ said the commandant, * and then we’U see what 
can be done.* I returned home morose and cross. 
In the doorway I was met by my Cossack, a scared 
look on his face. 

* It*s a bad lookout, your honour,* said he. 

* Yes, brother ; God knows when we shall get 
away.* 

This seemed to make him even more alarmed ; 
he bent down and said in a whisper : 

* lt*8 not clean here. This morning I met a Black 
Sea non-commissioned officer-—! know him ; last year 
I was in his detachment ; when 1 told him where 
we’re staying, he said ; ** Brother, it’s not clean 
there; the people are no good. . . .** I think 
there’s something wrong. W^t sort of a blind boy 
is this T He goes about quite alone — to the market 
for bread and to fetch water. Evidently they are 
all used to it here.’ 

*’ Well, and what of that 7 At any rate, has the 
mistress shown herself 7 * 

* Yes, while you were away the old woman came in, 
and a daughter with her.’ 

* What daughter 7 She has no daughter.* 

* Qod knows who she is if she is not her daughter. 
But look there, the old woman is sitting in her but.’ 
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I went into the hovel. The oven was well heated, 

and a dinner, rather luxurious for poor people, was 

cooking. To all my questions the old woman only 

a^wered that she was deaf and could not hear. 

v^at was I to do ? I turned to the blind boy, 

who was sitting near the stove throwing sticks on the 
fire. 

‘ Well, you blind yoxmg devil,’ said I, pulling his 

pir, just tell me now where you took those bundles to 
last night.’ 

* blind boy began to cry and to scream. 

Where did I go ? I went nowhere — what sort of 
bundles ? — I know nothing about bundles * 

This time the old woman was able to hear and 
grumbled : 

‘ Nice sort of inve ntio ns ! and a cripple too. Why 
do you bully him What’s he done to you ? ’ 

I was irritated with all this, and went away firmly 
determined to get to the bottom of the mystery. 

I wrapped myself up in my bourka, sat down on a 
stone near the wall, and looked into the distance. 
Before me stretched the sea, still rough from the 
previous night’s storm, and the monotonous noise of 
the waves, like the sound of a great town when it sinks 
into sleep, reminded me of former days and carried 
my thoughts back to the north, to our cold capital 
Troubled by memories I lost myself in dreams. . . . 

Thus an hour passed — perhaps even more. Sud- 
denly something that sounded like a song reached my 
ears. • . . It was indeed a song, sung by a woman’s 
fresh voice— but whence did it come ? I listened. 
The tune was harmonious, now long drawn out and sad, 
now quick and gay. X looked round but could see 
no one. I listened — ^the sounds seemed to come from 
the sky. I lifted my eyes ; on the roof of my hovel 
stood a g^l in a striped dress with loose flowing hair — 
she was like a water nymph. Shading her ^es from 
the sun with her hand, she was gazing intently into the 
distance ; sometixnee she laughed and to her* 

self, then again to sing. 
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I can remember every word of her song : 

‘ On the rolling waves 
Of the deep, green sea. 

Many white-sailed ships 
Sail away from me. 

*Mid tho^ ships is one 
That is home to me ; 

Two oars guide it on 
The billows of the sea. 

Great ships stretch their winga» 

When winds and storms arise, 

And each her weary courso 
Across the waters plies. 

I bow me low and pray : 

“ Quell thy wicked wave. 

My own dear little boat 
T^on thy bosom save I 
My boat it bears to me 
Treasaxes loamfold. 

Steered through night and storm 
By head and hand so bold.* 

A thought involuntarily passed through my mind 
that I had heard that voice the previous night. For 
e moment I fell into a reverie, and when 1 looked up 
again the girl was no longer there. Suddenly she 
ran past me humming another tune, and, snapping her 
fingera, she went up to the old woman awl they beg^ 
to dispute* The old woman was angry, the girl 
laughed loudly. Then I saw my water-nymph come 
i^'inxiing and jumping towards me ; when she came to 
where 1 was sitting she stopped and looked fixedly in 
ayes, os if surprised to see me there ; then care- 
lessly turned away and went towards the ianding- 
Btage. This was not the end of it; all day long she 
wandered around my quarters ; she never ceased 
singing and dancing about for a single minute. She 
was a strange creatiire t On her face there were no 
signs of insanity. Her eyes, on the contrarv, reeled on 
me with bold penetration, seemed even to be endowed 
with a magnetic power. Haoh time 1 caught her 
glance, they appeared to ^ waiting for a question 
287^ 
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from me, but whenever I opened my lips to speak, 
with an axtful smile she wotdd run away 

I had certainly never seen a woman at all like her. 
She was far from beautiful, but then I have my own 
prejudices also about beauty. She had breed. Breed 
in women, as in horses, is a great thing. This discovery 
we owe to young France. It manifests itself (I mean 
breed, not France) oftenest in the gait, the hands, the 
feet ; in particular, the nose is of great importance. 
A regular nose in Russia is rarer than a well-shaped 
foot. My songstress appeared to be only about 
eighteen years of age. The imusual euppl^ees of 
her figure, the bend of her head in particular, 
her long fair hair, the golden tint that slightly 
coloured her sunburnt neck and shoulders, more 
especially her regular nose— all were bewitching to 
me. Although I was sensible of something wild and 
suspicious in her sidelong glances, although there was 
something imdefined in her smile, such is the force of 
prejudice that the regularity of her nose drove me mad. 

I imagined I had discovered Goethe’s Mignon, that 
capricious creation of his German fancy. There was, 
in fact, much resemblance between them, the same 
rapid transitions fi:om the wildest restlessness to the 
most complete immobility, the same enigmatic speeches, 
the same little movements and strange songs. . . . 

Towards evening I met her at the door and began 
the following conversation : 

‘Tell me, my little beauty, what were you doing 
to-day on the roof ? ’ 

‘ I was seeing from which side the wind blew.* 

* Why did you want to know that ? * 

‘ From the side the wind blows, luck comes.’ 

* Were you attracting happiness by your songs T * 

‘ Where songs are sung, there is happiness.’ ^ 

* And how if by chance your songs bring you 
sorrow ? * 

* Well, what then T Where it is not better, it will 
be worse. From bad to good is not far.’ 

‘ Who taught you that song 7 ’ 
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' Nobody taught it me. When I think of a song, 
I sing it. Who ought to hear it, will hear it, and who 
ought not to hear it, will not understand it.’ 

* What is your name, my songstress ? * 

‘ Those who christened me know,* 

‘ And who christened you ? ’ 

‘ How am I to know ? * 

‘ Well, you mysterious child ! now I shall tell you 
what I have found out about you.* The expression 
on her face did not change ; she did not move her 
Ups but stood as if it did not concern her. ‘ I 
have found out that last night you wont to the 
beach.’ Then 1 very solemnly told her all I bad 
seen, thinking to co^use her very much. She only 
laughed heartily. 

‘ You have seen much, but know little ; and what 
you do know, keep under lock and key. * 

‘ And what if I decide to inform the commandant T * 
and I looked serious, ev^ Ueroe. 


She suddenly jumped away singing and disappeared, 
like a bird that has been frightened out of a bush. 
My last words had been quite out of place ; I did not 
suspect their importance at the time, but afterwards 
1 had cause to regret them. 

It was just getting dark. 1 ordered my Cossack 
to warm up the teajx^t, as we do at the front, Ut a 
candle, and sat down to enjoy my pipe. I was just 
finishing my second glass of tea when the door squeaked, 
and I heard behind me the soft tread of feet and the 
sU^ht rustle of a dress I started and looked round 
—It was my water-nymph. She quietly sat down 
opposite me and fixed her eyes upon me in silence. 
1 don’t know why, hear gaze ^peareu to me wonderfully 
tender ; it reminded me oi another gaze that years 
before had so autocratically played with my life. She 
seemed to be waiting for some question, but I was 
silent, feeling unaccountably troubled. Her face was 
dimlv pale and betrayed the agitation of her soul, 
her hand wandered aknleBsly about the table, and 1 
noticed that she trembled slightly j at times her bosom 
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swelled, at others she seemed to hold her breath. This 
comedy began to bore me, and I was just about to 
break the silence in the most prosaic manner by offering 
her a glass of tea, when suddenly she sprang up and 
threw her arms round my neck, and a moist fiery 
was pressed on my lips. It grew dark before my 
eyes ; I felt giddy, and pressed her in my embrace 
with all the strength of youthful passion, but like a 
snake she glided out of my arms and whisp^ed in 
my ear : 

‘ To-night, when all are asleep, come to the shore,’ 
and like an arrow she darted from the room. 

In the passage she upset the teapot and candle, 
which were standing on the floor. 

* What a devil of a girl ! ’ exclaimed the 0>ssack, 
who had settled himself on the straw and was Just 
about to finish the remains of the tea. It was only 
then that I came to my senses. 

Two hours later, when all had grown quiet in the 
harbour, I woke my Cossack. * If I fire my pistol, 
run to the beach,’ I said to him. He stared at me 
and answered mechanically, * At your service, your 
uonour.* I stuck my pistol in my belt and went out. 
She was awaiting me at the top of the descent. Her 
clothing was scanty enough, and a small shawl encircled 
supple figure. 

’ Come with me,* she said, taldng my hand, and we 
began to descend. I don’t undeistand how I did not 
break my neck ; when we got to the bottom, we turned 
to the right and went along the very path where the 
previous night I had followed the blind boy. The 
moon had not yet risen, and only two stais, like two 
l^hthouses, shone in the dark blue vault. The swell- 
ing waves rolled in regularly, one after another, and 
scarcely moved the solitary boat that was moored 
to the jetty. * Let ns get into the boat,’ said my 
companion. 

I hesitated — I am no lover of sentimental exonnmns 
on the sea — but it was too late to go back. 

She jumped into the boat, I followed her. and befcM 
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’^ere floating 

t rirL^^^ dooG tius mean ? * I said angrily. 

to W ®'"®' me sit down next 

to ner, and putting her anna around my bodv ‘ this 

t^t I love you.’ Her cheek pWedV^ 

mme ^d I felt hw hot breath on my face. Suddenly 

1 he^d a splash m the water ; I felt in my belt— my 

pistol ^ne. Then a hoirible suspicion crept into 

my mind, the blood mounted to my head ! I looked 

romd— we were about fifty fathoms from the shore. 

rock, but i 

TO^OTed m^elf. and a desperate struggle began 
us. Rage lent me strength, but I s^n noticed 
i inferior to my adversary in agility. 

i5? ^ ^ holding her little 

W fingeis cracked, but 

her serpent nature could endure the pain 

asaiW !?® • You wanted to inform 

»ud with a superhuman effort she succeeded 
m thrawmg me down. Wewere both hanging half over 

•^®' tlie water. moment 

th^ Wf®"®' Passed my knee on the bottom of 

ni 1 V®®®^*** ““ by the hair, and 

olutohed hCT t^at with the other ; she let go of my 

clothes, and I instantly threw her into the water. ^ 

already feirly dark ; her head appeared a 
TOuple of times m the nudst of the sea foam, Md then 
X saw nothing more. 

In the bottom of the boat I found haU a broken 

managed, after long efforts, to 
^ I went along the shore 
to my hovel, I involuntarily looked in the direction 

toe blind boy waitmg for the midnight oareman. 

“If »dy sailing aoross the sky, and it 
me th^ some one in white was sitting 
^ the shore. Urged on by ouriosity. I crept for^ 
J^lay down in toe grass under the shacfcw of toe 
rooks. By stretching my head ovm the crags I 
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could see plainly from my hiding-place "what was 
going on below, and was not very much surprised, 
was even glad, to recognise my water-nymph. She 
was squeezing out the sea foam from her long hair ; 
her wet shift clung to her supple body and full breast. 
Soon a boat appeared in the distance and came towards 
her. As on the previous night a man in a Tartar cap 
stepped out, but now his hair was cut like a Cossack’s, 
and in his leather belt he had a long dagger. 

‘Janko,* she said, ‘all is lost!* Then their con- 
versation continued in such low tones that I cotild bear 
nothing. 

‘ Where’s the blind boy ? ’ said Janko at last in a 
louder voice. 


* I have sent him ... * came the answer, and a 
few minutes later the blind boy came along, carrying 
on his back a bag which they put into the boat. 

‘ listen, blind boy,’ said Janko. ‘ Guard that place 
— ^you understand ? There are rich goods there. — 
Tell ’ (I could not catch the name) ‘ that I am no 
longer his servant; things are going badly — he will 
see me no more j it’s dangerous now. I am going to 
look for work in another place ; he’ll never find another 
venturesome fellow like me. . . . Yes, tell him that 
if he had paid better for the work, then Janko would 
not have deserted himl The way is evOTywhere open 
to me, wherevei* the wind blows and the sea roars.* 
A^er a short silence Janko continued : * She will go 
with me ; she can’t remain hero ; and tell the old 


woman it’s time she died ; she’s lived long enough — she 
ought to be more reasonable. She’ll not see us again.* 

* And 1 7 * said the blind boy in a sad voice. 

‘ What good are you to me ? ’ was the answer. 

In the meantime my water-nymph had jumped into 
the boat and beckoned to her companion. He put 
something in the blind boy*s hand and said, 'There, 
buy yourself some gingerbread with that.* 

* Is that all ? * said the blind boy. 

* What more do you expect 7 * and the coin rang as 
it fell on the stones. The blind boy did not pick it up. 
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the boat. The wind was blowing from 
the shore » they set a small sail and sped, ouicklv 
away. For a long time the white sail could be seen 
m the moonlight skhnming the dark waves ; the blind 
boy remained sitting on the beach, and I could hear 
somethmg that sounded like sobbing ; the blind boy 
seemedto be crying — ^long, very long. It made me 
saa. w^y had fate thrown mo into the company of 
these honest smugglers ? Like a stone cast into a 
smooth well, I had ru£Sed their calm, and like a 
8t<me I had nearly gone to the bottom. 

I returoed to my (Quarters. In the passage the 
candle spluttered on a wooden platter, and my Cossack, 
TOntrary to orders, was sleeping a sound sleep, tightly 
holding his gun in his hand. I left him in p^ce, 
took the candle and went into the hut. Alas, my 
c^h-box, my sword with the silver mountings, my 
Degistan dagger— a present from a friend — were all 

things were which 
that damned blind boy had brought. I awoke the 

t^ack with a not too gentle poke and scolded him, 
^ommg very angry, but there was nothing to be done. 
Would It not have been ridiculous to complain to the 
authorities that I had been robbed by a blind boy, and 
n^ly drowned by a girl of eighteen ? Thank God, 
the next morning an opportuniW offered itself of 
getting away, and I left Taman* i do not know what 
b^me of the old woman and the blind boy. Indeed - 
what ooDcem have I, an officer travelling by post on 

government service, with the joys and sorrows of 
humanity T 
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but beyond the stars live the angels, and they are 
more beautiful still ; so MapnjJ*Megeri was more beautb 
ful than all the girls in Tiflis. There also lived in 
a poor man, Ashik-Kerib. The prophet had 
b^towed nothing on him but a great heart, and the 
gift of song. He used to go to weddings and feasts 
and amuse the rich and happy by playing on hi« 
saas ^ and singing the praises of the ancioit heroes 
of Turkistan. One day at a wedding he saw Miagul- 
Megeri, and they fell in love with one another. There 
was^ but little hope of obtaining her band for poor 
Ashik-Kerib, and he grew pad as the winter shy. 

One day he lay down in the garden, under the shade 
of the vines, and fell asleep. At that moment Alagul- 
Megeri passed by with her girl-friends, and one of 
them seeing t he sleeping ashik * fell behind and went 
up to him. ‘ Why are you sleeping under the vines ? * 
she sang ; * madman, ^ur gazelle is p^^ing by ! ' 

He awoke, and the girl fluttered away like a bird. 
Magul-Megeri heard her song and scolded her. ‘ If you 
only knew to whom I sang that song,* she answered, 

‘ you would thank me ; it was your Ashik-Kerib.’ — 

* Lead me to him I * said Magul-Megeri, and they went. 
When she saw his sad face, Magul-Megeri asked him 
why he was sad and tried to comfort him. ‘ How can 
I fail to grieve ? * Ashik-Kerib answered ; ' I love you, 
and you can never be mine.* ‘ Ask my father for my 
hand,* she said, * and my father will celebrate our 
wedding with his money, and will give me so much 
that there will be enough for us both.* * Very well,’ 
he answered, ‘let us suppose that Aiak-Aga will not 
grudge anything for his daughter, but who can tell if 
afterwards you will not reproach me for having nothing 
and for owing everything to you 7 No, dear Magul* 
Megeri, I have pledged my soul, and vowed to wander 
round the world for seven years, and either obtain 
riches or perish in some distant wilderness ; if you 
consent to wait, after that time you shall be mine.* 
She consented, but added that if be did not return 
^ A aort of guitar. a Quitar-pli^er. 
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W the a]^jnted day she would become the wife of 
iki^hud^ek, who had long been courting her. 

• T returned to his mother and received 
bOT bluing for his journey ; then he kissed his little 
sister, hung a sack across his Bhoulders, and leaning on 
a pil^im 6 staff left the town of Tiflis. Soon a rider 
^ught him up; Ashik-Kerib looked at him— it was 

^ you on your way^ 
the Bek ; ^ whCTever you may go, pil^ira, I 

be your compa^n 1 Ashik was not pleased to have 
such a TOmpanion, but there was no help for it. For 
time they went along side by side ; at last they 
cameto a nv^. There was no bridge or ford. ‘ Swim 

said Kurshud-Bek. ‘I will foUow you.’ 
threw off 1^ upper clothes and swam across, 
to the other side he looked back. Oh, 
lU-luckl Oh, Almighty Allah! Kuishud-Bek had 
taken ^ clothes and ridden back to Tiflis : only a 

^er the flat fields. When be got back to Tiflis 
Kumhud-B^ took the clothes to Ashik-KeriVs old 

in a deep river,* 
^ clothes.* With inexmessible 
poor mother feU upon the olothra^f her 
belo'^ son and shed bitter teats on them; then she 

botrothed, MaguJ-Megeri, and 
“ “ drotmed, Kinshnd-Bek has brought 
me his clothes ; yon are free,’ Magul-Megori smded 

of beUeve it, it is aU an invention 

n ’ before Severn years have passed no 

becomg^ husband.’ Then she^k her 

^ K^Vs%:St”e‘*soT°’''^ 

'”‘“deror, almost naked and 
r^hed a village. The good people 
clothed and fed 1^, and be in return sang wondra^ 

^Uoge, from toTO to town, and his fame spread everv- 

.^® Khalaf. S iS^^e 

went into a oofiee-house, and asking for a soot began 

287 jjJf* ® 
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to sing. At that time a pasha who was a great patron 
of singers lived in Khalaf. I^ny had been brought to 
h i m , but not one had pleased him. Ttia servants were 
weary of searching for singers in every comer of 
the town. Suddenly, passing by the coffee-house, 
they heard a wonderful voice. They hurried in. 
* Come with us to the great pasha,’ they cried, * or 
you will answer for it with your hesid.* ‘ I am a free 
man, a pilgrim from the city of Tiflis,* said Ashik- 
Kerib ; ‘ when I wish to go anywhere, I go — ^if I do not 
wish to go, I do not go. I sing when I want to — ^your 
pasha is not my master.* Despite all his words, they 
seized him and carried hi-m to the pasha. ‘Sing,’ 
said the pasha, and he sang. He sang the praises of 
his dear Magul-Megeri, and his song pleased the proud 
pasha 80 much that he ordered poor Ashik-Kerib to 
remain with him. Gold and silver were showered on 
him, he was covered with brilliant raiment. Ashik- 
Kerib lived happily and gaily and grew very rich. 

I do not know if he had forgotten his Magul-Megen 
or not, but the seven years were nearly over. The 
last year would soon be ended, and he did not make 
any preparations to leave. Beautiful Magul-Megen 
began to despair. At that time a merchant was 
preparing to start from Tiflis with a caravan of forty 
camels and eighty slaves. She summoned the mer- 
chant to her, and gave him a golden dish. 'Take 
this dish,’ she said, ‘ and whatever town you come to 
show this dish in your shop, and announce evmywbere 
« that whoever claims to be the owner of my dish and 
can prove his claim, shall receive it, and in addition 
its weight in gold.* The merchant departed and in 
every town did Magul-Megeri’s bidding, but nobody 
claimed to be the owner of the golden dish. He had 
sold almost the whole of his merchandise; with the 
remainder he arrived at Khalaf. Everywhere he 
announced what Magul-Megeri had ordered him to say. 
Hearing of it, Ashik-Kerib ran to the oaravansem 
and saw the dish in the Tiflis merchant’s shop. ‘This 
is my dish,* he said, seizing it in his hands. 'It is 
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certainly y^ra,’ said the merchant; ‘I recoenize 
yoMy ^1^-Kenb. Go quickly to Tiflis, your Ma^- 
Megen b^e me tell you that the seven years will soon 

be pa^ed, that if you come not on the appointed 
day, she will marry another.’ 

h ^ Ashik-Kerib clasped his head in his 

nan^. There were only three days wanting till the 
total hour. Nevertheless he got on his horse, took 
J^th him a bag of gold coins, and rode away. He 
did not spare his horse. At last the exhausted steed 
feU (toTO and breathed his last on the Erzingian hills, 

b^een Erzigan and Erzerum. What was 
he to do ? :^om Erzigan to Tiflis was a whole month’s 

remained. ‘ Almighty 
... he cried, if you do not help me there is 

from the top of a high cUff. 
Bi^enly he saw at the bottom a homeman on a white 
Steed, and he heard a loud voice — ‘ Youth, what do 

A S-iT down and I will kill you.’ 

somehow to climb down the steep 

T ^ y°" » your horse ffies like the 

^nd ai^ I am burdened with my wallet ! * * That’s 

however fast he ran, was soon 
• TT^y are you lagging behind ? * asked 
L ^ follow you ? your horse is 
faster than thought, and I am exhausted.’ ‘ Well, 

^unt up behind me, and tell me the truth : where 
do you want to go T ’ ‘ If I could only get to Erzerum 

th^. Now open them 1 ’ Ashik looked : 
Wore him shone the white walls and sparkling 
mmMete of Erzerum. ‘ Grant me pardon, Am,' said 

7 have made a mistake. I wanted to say 
thS^rW^ ‘It is as I thought.’ answered 

exaottruth. Shut youreyce again I Nowopenthem !’ 
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Ashii: could not believe his eyes when he saw Elars 
before him. He fell on his knees and said, ‘ I am to 
blame, Aga, your servant Ashik-Kerib is thrice to 
blame ! But you yourself know that when a 
has decided to lie in the morning he must lie all day. 

It is to Tiflis that I must really go.* * Ah ! you 
are untrustworthy ! * said the rider angrily, * but what’s 
to be done ? I forgive you. Shut your eyes 1 
Now op^ them again ! ’ he said after a minute. 
Ashik cried out with joy ; they were at the gates of 
Tidis. Heartily thanking the rider, Aahik took his 
bag from the saddle. Then he added, *Aga, it is 
true that your benedcence is great, but do even more 
for me, I pray you : if I relate that I have made the 
journey from Bkzigan to Tiflis in a single day, nobody 
wifl believe me — give me some xiroof.* ‘ Stoop down,’ 
said the rider smiling; *take ^om under the horse’s 
hoof a clod of earth and put it in your bosom ; if the 
people do not believe your true words, order them to 
bring you a blind woman who has been blind for seven 
years, and smear her eyes with it and she will see.* 
Ashik took a piece of earth from under the hoof of the 
white horse, but ere he had time to lift his head the 
rider and the white horse had vanished. Then he 
was convinced in his soul that his benefactor was no 
other than Khaderiliaz.^ 

It was late at night before Ashik^KCTib was able to 
find his house. He knocked at the door with a 
trembling hand and called, * Ana, ana,* open the 
door ! I am God’s guest, and am cold and hungry I 
I beg you, for the sake of your wandering son, to let me 
in ! * The weak voice of the old woman answer^, 

* For night travelleis there are the houses of the rich 
and strong. There are weddings in the town — ^ 
thither, there you will be able to pass the night in 
pleasure.* * Ana* he answered, ’ I know nobody 
here, and therefore repeat my request : for the sake of i 
your wandering son let me in I * Then his sister said 
to her mother, * I will get up and open the door 
1 Saint Gtoorge. * fifothor. 
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to him.* ‘ You good-for-nothing,’ answered the old 
woman, ‘ you are glad to receive young men and to 
entertain them, because it is now seven years since I 
lc»t my sight from shedding so many tears.* But 
her daughter, paying no attention to her reproaches, 
got up, opened the door and let Ashik-Kerib in. He 
utter^ the customary words of greeting, sat down, 
and with secret agitation began to look aroiind. He 
saw banging on the wall in a dusty case bis sweet- 
sounding sooe, and asked his mother, ‘What is hang- 
ing on your wall ? * ‘ You are a very inquisitive 

guest. It is enough for you that you will get a piece 
of bread, and that to-morrow you will be wished 
Godspeed on your way.* *I have already told you 
that you are my mother,* he said, ‘ and that this is my 
sister. I therefore beg you, tell me what is hanging 
on the wall ? * ‘ It’s a soos, a soos,* answered the old 

woman angrily, not believing him. ‘And what is 
the meaning of soos?* ^Saas means a thing you 
play on and sing songs to.* Then Ashik-Kerib asked 
her to allow his sister to take it down and show it to 
him. ‘That cannot be,* answered the old woman, 

‘ that saas belonged to my unfortunate son ; it is now 
seven years that it has been hanging on the wall and 
no living hand touched it.* But his sister rose and 
took the 8006 from the wall and gave it to him. Then 
he looked up to heaven and uttered the following 
prajrer : ‘ O Almighty Allah 1 if X am to attain the 
desired end, then my seven -stringed eaas will be as 
well attuned as it was on the day when X last plaved 
on it.* 

He struck the brass strings and they answered bar* 
monionsly, and be began to sing : ‘ I am a poor kerib ^ 
and my words are poor, but the great Kh^eriliaz 
helped me to deeoend a steep rook. Although I am 
poor and my words are poor, still know me, oh, 
mother; know your wanderer!* Then his mother 
began to sob and asked him: * How are you oalledf* 
’Rashid,* > he answered. ‘You have had your say^ 

^ Ws&dsrsr • Tbs simpls-minded. 
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aow listen. Rashid,' she said, * with your words you 
have cut my heart to pieces. This night I dreamed 
that the hair of my head grew white. It is now seven 
years since my tears made me blind. Tell me, you 
who have his voice, when will my son come back ? * 
and twice she repeated her question in tears. It was 
useless for him to say he was her son, she would not 
believe him. After a while he asked : ‘ Mother, let 
me take the saas and go, for I have heard there is a 
wedding close by; my sister will show me the way. 

I will play and sing, and whatever I am given I wlU 
bring here and share with you.' ‘ I will not allow it,* 
said the old woman : * never since my son went away 
has his eaas left the house.* He swore he would 
not injure a single string. ‘And if even a string 
should break I will answgr for it with all I possess,* 
he continued. The old woman felt his bag, and when 
she knew it was full of coins, she allowed him to go. 

His sister conducted him to a rich house where a 
wedding-feast was being celebrated, and she stopped 
near the door to see what would happen. 

Magul-Megeri lived in this house, and that night she r 
was to become the wife of Kurshud-Bek. Kursbud- 
Bek was feasting with bis relations and friends, while 
Magul-Megeri sat behind a rich chadra^ with her 
girl friends. In one hand she held a cup of poison, 
and in the other a sharp dagger, and she swore that she 
would sooner die them lay her head on Kurshud-Bek’s 
couch. Through the curtain she beard that a stranger 
had arrived, who said, * Salaam aleikumt you are 
feasting and amusing yourselves here ; allow me, a 
poor wanders, to sit down with you, and for that I 
will sing you a song.* * Why should be not ? * said 
Kurshud'^k. * Singers and dancers shall be admitted 
here, because this is a wedding-feast ; sing ns some- 
thing, Ashik^ and 1 will give you a whole handful of , 
gold when you leave.* 

Th^ Kurshud-Bek asked him, * What is your name, 
wanderer?* ‘ShtTidi-gerursez,** * What name is that ?* 

1 Cortain ^ * You aball eoon knoir.‘ 
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said the other laughing ; * this is the first time I have 
heard a name like that.* ‘ When my mother was bearing 
me and was in travail, many of the neighlx)ura came to 
the door and asked : “ Has God sent her a son or a 
daughter ? *’ They were answered, “ Shindi-gerursez.''' 
And that is why when I was bom this name was given 
me.* Then he took his saas and began to sing : 

‘ In the city of Khalaf I drank Mezzebrian wine, 
but God gave me wings, and I flew here in three days.* 

Kur8hud-Bek*B brother, a feeble-minded man, diew 
his dagger and said, ‘ You lie ! How can you travel 
here from Khalaf in three days ? * 

^ ‘ Why do you want to kill me ? * said Ashik ; 

‘ singers are used to collect in one place from all the 
four comers of the earth ; I ask nothing of you — 
believe me or not, as you like.* 

him continue,* said the bridegroom, and Ashik* 
Kerib began to sing again : 

My^ monuDg devotions 1 performed in the valley 
of Brzigan ; the midday devotions in Brzerum ; the 
devotions before the setting of the suxi in Kars, and 
the night devotions in Tiflis. Allah gave mowings, and 
I flew here. God grant that 1 may become a sacrifice 
to the white horse ; he ran as quickly as a dancer on 
the tight rope ; he jumped from the mountains to the 
ravines, from the ravines to the mountains. Our lord 
gave Ashik wings, and he has flown here in time for 
MagubMegeri’s wedding,* 

Then Magid-Megeri recognized bis voice, and threw 
away the poison on one side and the dagger on the 
other. * l^iat*8 how you keep your word,* said her 
girl friends j *8o to<night you intend to become the 
wife of Kurshud'Bek ? * * You have not recognized 

the voice dear to me, hut I have,* and taking a x}air 
of scissors she out through the eftadra. When she 
looked and recognized her dear Ashik^Kerib, she cried 
out and threw her arms round his neck, and th^ 
both fell down insensible. KuT8hud*Bek*B brother 
threw himself on them with his dagger, intetQdlng to 
kill them both, but Kursbud-Bek stoj^ped him and 
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Siiid, * Re calm, and know that a man cannot ^cape 
what is written at birth on his forehead.* 

When she came to her senses, Magul-Megeri blushed 
with shame, covered her face with her hands, and hid 
behind the chadra, 

* Now I know that you are really Ashik^Eerib,’ 
sn,id the bridegroom ; * but tell us how you could 

traverse such a long distance in so short a time ? * ‘ To 

prove the truth of my words,’ said Ashik-Herib, ‘ my 
sabre will cut through a stone, and if I lie may my 
neck become thinner than a thread. But better still, 
let a blind woman who has not seen God’s light for 
seven years be brought to me, and I will restore her 
sight.’ When Ashib<Kerib’a sister, who was standing 
at the wall near the door, heard these words she ran 
to her mother and cried, ’ Mother, he is really my 
brother, your son Ashik-Kerib,’ and she took the old 
woman by the hand and led her to the wedding feast. 
Then Ashik took the piece of earth from his breast, 
dissolved it in water, and smeared it on his mother’s 
eyes, saying, * Enow, all ye people, how powerful and 
great Khaderiliaz is.* And his mother recovered h^ 
sight. After that nobody dared question the truth 
of his words, and Eurahud-Bek resigned to him without 
a word the beautiful Magul-Megeri 

Then in his j<^ Ashik^Eerib said to him, * Listen, 
Eurshud-Bek $ 1 will console you 1 My sister is in 
no way less b^utiful than your former bride ; 1 am 
rich, she shall have no less ^v^ and gold ; therefore 
take her to yourself, and be as happy with her as I 
am with my dear Magul-Megeri I * 
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ASYA 

1 

about twenty-five (began N. N.). It*B an 

<^y8 long pasty as you see. I had just gained 

Dfly freedom and gone abroad, not, as it was customary 

to say at that time, ‘to complete my education,* but 

aimply because I wanted to see God’s world. I was 

young, healthy, and in high spirits, I had money in 

plenty ; troubles had as yet not touched me ; I lived 

^thout lookinff back, did what I wanted— -in a word, 

^ “O'^iflhed. At that time it never entered my head 

that man is not a plant and cannot flourish very 

long. Youth eats a gilded ginger-nut and thinks 

his daily food ; hut the time comes when he will 

beg for a bit of bread. But to talk about this is 
useless. . . , 

I travelled without any object, without any plan ; 
stopped whenever a place pleased me, and went on 
agam as soon as I felt the desire to see new faces 
—especially faces. I was interested exclusively in 
people; 1 could not bear famous monuments or re- 
markable oolleotions ; the very sight of a guide aroused 
in me a feeling of etvnui and vexation— 1 almost 
went mad in the Dresden Orttne Gewhlbe. Nature 
• had a powerful influence on m^ but I did not love 
her so-called beauties, extraordinaxy mountains, roob, 
and waterfalls; 1 did not want her to obtrude on 
me or dis^raot me* But people, Uve human faces, 
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the speech of men, their movements, their laughter^ 
were what I could not live without. In crowds I always 
felt especially happy and comfortable. It amus^ 
me to go where others went, to shout when others 
shouted — ^and at the same tinie I liked to watch their 
manner of shouting. It interested me to observe 
people ; I did not even observe them, I examined 
them with a joyful and insatiable curiosity. But 
I am again digressing. 

Well then, about twenty years ago I was staying 

in the little (German town of Z , on the left bank 

of the Rhine. I was in need of solitude. I had 
just been pierced to the heaut by a yo\mg widow 
whom I had met in a watering-place. She was very- 
pretty and clever, and flirted with everybody, with 
me, poor sinner, too. At first she encouraged me, 
but in the end she wounded me cruelly by sacrificing 
me for a young, rosy-cheeked Baveuian ofiBcer. I 
must confess that the wound in my heart was not 
very deep, but I thought it necessary to abandon 
myself for a time to melancholy and solitude, — ^what 
does not youth amuse itseK with ? — so I settled down 

^ Z . , ^ ^ 

The town attracted me by its situation at the foot 
of two high hills, by its ruined walls and towers, by 
its steep bridge spanning a clear little stream, a 
tributary of the Rhine, but most of all by its excell^t 
wine. Of an evening just after the sun had set (it 
was June), many pretty, fair-haired German girls 
walked about the streets of the old town, and when 
they met any of the foreign visitors, they would 
him in low pleasant voices with * ChUen Abend, 
and many of them did not go home even when t^he 
moon rose above the pointed roofs of the old hous^ 
and the small stones of the pavement were cl^ly 
visible in her steady rays. I liked to wandCT abo^ 
the town at that hour, for the moon seemed to be 
looking fixedly at it from the clear sky, and the toTO 
felt that gaze, standing there senaitiye 
all bathed in her l^t, that tranquil light which all 
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the time quietly agitates the souL The ■weathercock 
at the top of the high Gothic belfry shone like dim 
gold ; the same gold rippled in waves over the dark 
glistening stream. Thin caudles (the Germans are 
economical) burned dimly in the narrow windows 
beneath the slate roofs. The vines stretched their 
twining tendrils mysteriously over the stone walls; 
something ran across the three-cornered market- 
in the shade near the old fountain ; suddenly 
the sound of the sleepy watchman's whistle reached 
your ear» and a good-natured dog growled in an 
undertone ; the warm air caressed your cheek and the 
smell of the limes was so sweet that your breast 
breathed involuntarily deeper and deeper, and the 
word ‘ Gretchen,* either as an exclamation or as a 
question, rose to your lips. 

The little town Z lies two miles from the Rhine. 

1 often went to look at the majestic river, and sitting 
on a atone seat under a huge, solitary ash tree thought 
for long hours, not without some mental effort, of the 
oruel widow. A small statue of the Madonna, with 
an almost childlike face and a red heart pierced with 
swords on her breast, looked out sadly from the 
branches. On the other bank of the river lay the 
llUle town of L ■ , somewhat larger than the one 

where I was staying. One evening I was sitting on 
my favourite bench looking sometimes at the river, 
sometimes at the sky or the vineyards. Before me a 
p^y of boys climbed about a boat that had been pulled 
ashore and was lying with its tarred bottom upwards 
A few little boats sailed X’ast with slack sails ; the 

glided on with hardly a swell or a ripple, 
suddenly the sound of music caught my ear; I 

^traed. In L a waltz was being played. The 

droned from time to time, the tones of 
were confused, but the flutM sounded 

* What is that T * I ftalrad an old maTi in a plush 

|mutooat, blue stockings, and buokle-shoes, who had 
Just come op* 
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‘ That ? * he answered, after first moving his pipe 
from one comer of his mouth to the other. * Students 

have come from B for a Commers.** * 

‘ Suppose I have a look at this “ Commers,” ’ 
thought I. * By the way, I haven’t been to L— - — 
yet.* So I found a ferryman and made him take 
me across. 


o 

Perhaps not everybody knows what a ‘Commers* 
U. It is a sort of solemn festival at which the students 
of one land or brotherhood {LKiTidsmannechaft) are 
assembled. Nearly all who participate in the 
* Commers ’ wear the costume adopted by the German 
students a long time ago — Hungarian tunics, high 
boots, and small caps with ribbons of special coloura 
The students usually meet at dinner under the presi* 
dency of their senior and carouse till morning, drink, 
sing songs, — Landeavaiert Qaudeami^, etc. — smoke, 
swear at the Philistines, and sometimes even hire a 
band. 

Just such a Commers was being held in the town of 

L in the garden of a little inn with the sign of 

‘ The Sun,* which looked out on the street. The 
inn and the garden were decorated with fiags ; the 
students sat at tables under the well-clipped lime 
trees* a huge bull-dog lying imdor one of the tabiM ; 
on one side in a summer-house covered with ivy 
the musicians played zealously without ceasing, re- 
freshing themselves with beer. In the street, on the 
other side of the low garden-wall, a large number 
of people had collected. The good people of L- 
did pot neglect this opportunity of gaping at the 
newly arrived visitors. I mixed with the crowd of 
spectators ; it amused me to watch the facra of 
the students, to see them, embrace, to note the inno- 
cent coquetry of youth, thmr btuning glances, to 
their exclamations, their unprovoked lau gh ter — the best 
■ laughter in the world*— ^11 this Joyous youthful bubbHng 
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life, this fresh struggle forward, no matter wheie 
80 long as it was forward ; this light-hearted freedom 
touched and excited me. Should I not join them ? 
I asked myself. 

^ Haven’t you had enough, Asya ? ’ said a man’s 
voice in Kussian just behind me. 

Let us stay a little longer,’ answered a woman’s 
voice in the same language. 

I turned round quickly and my eyes fell on a good- 
mking young man dressed in a cap and a loose jacket. 
He had on his arm a young girl, not very tail, in a 
straw hat that covered the whole upper part of her face. 

You are Russians ? * escaped Involuntarily from 
my lips. The young man smiled and answered : 

I Yes, we are Russians.’ 

I never exx>ected — in such an out-of-the-way 
I began. 

^ * And we too never expected,’ he interrupted ; 

^ but what of that ? so much the better. Let me 
introduce myself. My name is Glagin, and this is 
mv * — he hesitated for a moment — ‘ my sister. May 
I know your name ? ’ 

I told him my name and we began to talk. I 
learned that Gagin, like myself, travelling for pleasure, 
had come to L — ^ about a week b^ore and was 
on there. To speak honestly, I was never 
inclined to pick up an acquaintance with Russians 
abroad. I recognized them at a distance by their 
gait, the cut of their clothes, and mainly by the 
expression of their faces. Their self-satisfied, con- 
temptuous, often imperious expression would change 
suddenly into one of caution and timidity. The man 
^8 at once on the alert ; bis ^es wandered restlessly. 

Good Lord, have I said something silly 7 Are 
they laughing at me 7 ’ this hasty glance seemed 
to say. The moment passed, and the countenance 
toSumed its former expressioD of stateliness, alternating 
occasionally with instants of doll perolexiW. Yes, 

I av oided Russfans; but Gagin jkleasea me from, the 
wst. There are in the world eome such happy faces { 
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everybody likes to look at them, they seem warm, 
to caress you. Gagin had just such a face, a kind, 
caressing face, with large, soft eyes, and soft, curly 
hair. He spoke in such a way that even if you did 
not see his face, you felt by the tone of his voice that 


he was smiling. 

The girl whom he had called his sister appeared to 
mo At first glance to b© very pretty. There was 
something original and characteristic in the lines of her 
dark-complexioned, round little face, with its small, 
thin nose, almost childlike cheeks, and bright black 
eyes. She was graceful in build, but seemed not quite 
developed. She was not at all like her brother. 

‘ Will you come home with us ? I think we have 
watched these Germans long enough. Now our young 
men would have broken the glasses and smashra the 
chairs, but these fellows are much too restrained. 
What do you say, Asya, shall we go home ? ’ 

The girl nodded her head in assent. 

* We live beyond the town,’ continued Gagin, ‘ in a 
solitary house high up in the vineyards. It is charming 
up there— come and see. The landlady promised to 
make us some junket. It will soon get dark, so you 
had better cross the Rhine by moonlight.’ 

We started. Passing tmder one of the low gates of 
the town (old walls made of round stones surrounded 
it on all sides, and not all the barbicans had as yet 
crumbled away), we came out in the fields, and after 
about a • huncked paces along a stone wall, stopped 
at a narrow gate. Gagin opened it and led us up 
the hill by a steep footj>ath. Vines grew on terraces 
on both sides of the path. The sun had just set, and a 
faint red light still hung about the green vines on their 
high stakes, about the dry earth thickly covered with 
large and small bits of freeatune, and about the white 
wails of the small house, with its sloping black beams 
and four bright windows, that stood at the very top 
ol the hill up which w© were climbing. 

* This is our abode I * cried Gagin, as we ap^ached 
the house, ‘and there’s the landlady bringing our 
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junket. ^GuUn Abend, Madame. We shall sit down 
to supper directly ; but first,* he added, ‘ just look 
round. What do you say to the view ? * 

The view was indeed splendid. The silver Rhine 
jay at our feet between its green banks. In one place 
it glowed ruddy in the golden sunset. You could see 
all the streets and houses of the little town that nestled 
on its bank, and beyond there was a wide stretch of 
fields and hills. It was fine below, but finer still 
above. What chiefly struck me was the clearness 
and d%>th of the sky, the lightness and transparency 
of the air. Fresh and light, it seemed to toss and roll 

around you as though it too felt more free at that 
height. 

* You have chosen a splendid lodging,* I said. 

* Asya^ found it,* answered Gagin. * Well, A^a,* 
he continued, ‘ give your orders ; have the things 
brought out and we will sup in the open air. We 
can hear the music there. Have you ever noticed,* 
he went on, turning to me, ‘that often a waltz when 
heard near is worthless — just coarse, mean sounds; 
hut heard at a distance it is wonderful ? It arouses 
all your romantic feelings.* 

Asya (her real name was Anna, but Gagin called her 
Asya, 80 you must permit me to do so too) in the 
meantime had gone into the house, and soon reappeared 
J^th the landlady. Together they were carrying a 
Iftrge tray with a pot of junket, platra, spoons, 
^gar, strawberries, and bread. We sat down and 
he^n Buppetr. Asya took off her bat ; her black hair, 
wluoh was out short and combed like a boy’s, fell in 
thick ourty looks on her neck and ears. At &st she 
was shy of me, but Gagin said to her, * Asya, what are 
you afraid of 7 he doe8n*t bite ! * 

She smiled, oxid a little later began to talk to me. 

I had never seesi^ more restless oreature. She did not 
sit still for a moment ; often she got up, ran into the 
^2?^* and oaroe back a^in, or sang in an undertone ; 
often she laughed, ^d m the strangest way too : she 
eeamed^to laugh, not at what she heard, but at aU 
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sorts of thoughts that came into her head. She looked 
straight in your eyes brightly and boldly, but at times 
her eyelids slightly droops, and then her glance 
instantly became deep and tender. 

We chatted for more than t^wo hours. The day had 
long faded away, and the evening, at first all fiary, 
then bright and ruby-red, then pale and dim, had 
quietly melted away and sunk into night, and still 
our conversation went on, peaceful, quiet as the air 
that surrounded us. Gagin ordered a 1x>ttle of Rhine 
wine, which we drank without hurrying. Th# music 
continued to float across to us, with sounds that seemed 
even more sweet and tender than before ; lights 
appeared in the town and on the river. Suddenly 
Asya’s head sank down, so that her curls covered her 
eyes ; she became silent, and sighed ; presently she 
told us she was sleepy and went into the house ; 
I saw, however, that she did not light a candle but 
stood for a long time at the unopened window. At 
last the moon rose and played upon the Rhine. 
Everything grew bright or dark, or changed ; even 
the wine in our cut-glass tumblers glistened with a 
mysterious brilliancy. The wind fell, as if it had 
closed its wings, and died away. The sweet-scented 
warmth of night rose gently from the earth. 

* It’s time to go,’ said I, ‘or perhaps I may not be 
able to find a ferryman.’ 

‘ Yes, it is time,’ repeated Gagin. 

We went down by the footpath. Suddenly some 
pebbles came rolling down after us. It was Asya trying 
to catch ua up. 

* Aren’t you asleep yet ? * asked her brother, but she 
did not answer him, and ran past us. The last dying 
lamps, lighted by the students in the inn garden, 
illuminated the leaves from below and gave them a 
festive and fantastic look. We found Asya on the 
river bank : she was talking to the fertyxoan. 1 took 
leave of my new friends and jumped into the boat. 
Gagin promised to come and see. me next day; I 
pressed his hand, and atretohed xny hand towards 
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she only looked at me and bowed her bead. 
Abe boat left its moorings and floated down the rapid 
cxOT^t. The stalwart old ferryman bent to his oars 
and dipped them into the dark water. 

, are in the streak of moonlight and have broken 
It, Asya cried after me. 

I looked down ; all ronnd the boat the dark waves 
were dancing. 

I * * once more I heard her voice, 

^Till to>morrow ! * Gagin called after me. 

The boat brought to, and I jumped out and looked 
^J^sa. Nobody could be seen on the opposite bank. 
Aw streak of moonlight stretched again like a golden 
TOdge right across the river. Evidently as a finale 
tne quick time of an old waltz of Lrfvnner’s was wafted 
a^sa. Gagin was right : I felt that all the chords 
heart vibrated in answer to that insinuating 
I started on my way home through the dark 
holds slowly inhaling the scented air, and arrived at 
oay bttle room still affected by the voluptuous languor 

objectless and endless expectations. I felt I was 
But why was I happy ? I did not want any- 
^ A?’ ^ ^^^^of an^hing. . . . I was happy. 

I* from the abunmiknce of pleasant and 

lively feelings, 1 plunged into bed and had already closed 
jjy ®y^* when I suddenly remembered that not once 
i^J^^liple evening had I thought of my cruel beauty. 

What is the meaning of this ? * I asked myself ; * am 
A wt m love f * But having asked myself this question, 

A think 1 fell asleep at once, like a c^d in its cot. 


m 

hext morning (I was already awake, but not 
of bed) 1^ heard the sound of a stick knocking 
t^^th my window^ and a voice that I at once recog* 
iffwd as Gage’s sang out : 

' fileepeat thou T My guitar 
Shall awake th^. . . ? 
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I hastened to open the door for him. 

‘ How do you do ? ’ said Gagin as he came in ; 
* I have disturbed you early, but look what a morning 
it is. Fresh and dewy, and the larks are singing.* 
With his curly, shining hair, his bare neck, and 
his rosy cheeks, he himself was as fresh as the morning. 

I dressed, and we went into the garden, sat down 
on a bench, ordered coffee, and began to talk. Gagin 
told me of his plans for the future ; having a con- 
siderable fortune and not being dependent on anyone, 
he intended to devote himself to painting, and only 
regretted that he had thought of it too late, and had 
wasted so much time to no puipose. I told him my 
plans too, and confided to him my unhappy love 
affair. He listened to me with indulgence, but as 
far as I could see I had not aroused in him any 
great sympathy with my passion. Out of politeness 
he echoed my sighs once or twice, and then he 
proposed that I should accompany him home and look 
at his sketches. I agreed at once. 

We did not find Asya in ; the landlady told us 
she had gone to the ruins. (About two versts from 

the town of I# are the ruins of a feu^l castle.) 

Gagin showed me all his drawings. In his sketches 
there was much life and truth, something free and 
broad, but not one of them was finished, and the 
drawing appeared to me careless and incorrect. I told 

him my opinion quite frankly. , 

‘ Yes, yes,* he said with a sigh ; ‘ you are right ; 
all this is very bad and crude, but what’s to be done ? 
I never learned properly, and the da i^ ed Slav loos^ 
ness always gets the upper hand. While you thiM 
of work you soar like an eagle, you could move tl^ 
earth from its place, but in the execution you get 

weak and tired at once.* , 

I tried to encourage him, but he merely waved nis 

hand, and collecting all his drawings, threw them on 

the sofa. . __ _ 

‘ If I have only enough patience,' something 
oome of me,* he muttered through his teeth 5 “ ^ 
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haven’t, I shall remain an immature, arisf^cratic 
dilettante. Let’s go and look for Asya.* 

We went. 


IV 


^e road to the ruins led up a narrow, wooded 
valley. At the bottom of the valley a little brook 
y^<>isily over the stones as if in haste to reach 
the big ^ river that shone calmly beyond the dark 
toundaries of the steep cliffs and mountain ridges, 
v^gin drew my attention to some happily lighted 
spots, and his words sounded, if not like those of a 
painter, at least like those of an artist. The ruins 
soon came in sight. On the summit of a naked rock 
rote a four-cornered tower quite black with age, but 
Btm strong, though apparently cleft in two by a longi- 
tudinal crack. Moss-grown walls joined on to the 
t^OT, and here and there ivy crept over its aides. 
Urook^ trees hung from the grey battlements and 
enabling vaults. A stony path led to the gate, 
winch was still standing. We were just approaching 
It when suddenly we saw, in front of us, a woman’s 
hgure that hurried over a heap of ruins and mounted 
* projection of the walls just over a precipice. 

Surely that’s Asya ! ’ cried Gagin. * What a mad 
girl ! * 

We passed through the gateway and found our- 
selves in a small courtyard, which was half overgrown 
with \^d apple-trees and nettles. At the edge of the 
j^ecipue sat Asya. She looked at us and laughed, 
hut did not move &om her place. Gagin shook his 
fiqger at her, and I reproached her loudly for her 
nnr^deuce. 

St^,* said (jiagin in a whisper ; ‘ don’t irritate 
You don’t know her; she is capable of going 
to the top of the tower. Look here, you bad better 
aanotte the intelligonce of the people of this place.’ 

I boked round. Sheltered in a corner of a tiny 

wooden booth sat an oM w/>Tnn.n a 
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who squinted at us through her spectacles. She sold 
beer, ginger-bread, and mineral waters to tourists. 
We sat down on a bench and had some rather cold 
beer in heavy pewter mugs. Asya continued to sit 
motionless in the same place, her legs curled under 
her and her head wrapped in her scarf ; her regular 
features were sharply and prettily marked against the 
clear sky, but I watched her with unfriendly feelings. 
Already the night before I had remarked in her some- 
thing forced and not quite naturaL ‘She wants to 
astonish us,* I thought. ‘ What can her object be ? 
What childish pranks ! * As li guessing my thoughts, 
she suddenly cast a rapid and piercing glance at me, 
laughed again, and in two leaps jumped off the wall, 
went up to the old woman, and asked her for a glass 
of water. 

* You think I want it to drink ? * she said, turning 
to her brother j * no, there are some flowers growing 
on the walls that must be watted.* 

Gagin did not answer her, and she b^an to climb 
about the ruins with the glass in her hand, stopping 
occasionally to bend down and with the most amusing 
importance pour a few drops of water, that sparkled 
in the brilliant sunshine, on the shrivelling plants. 
Her movements were very pretty, but as b^ore I 
was vexed with her, although involuntarily I admired 
her lightness and agility. At one dangerous place 
she shrieked to frighten us and then began to laugh. 
I was still more annoyed. 

‘ She jumps about like a goat,* mumbled the old 
woman, who had looked up for a moment from her 
stocking. . 

At length Asya emptied her tumbler, and roguiahfy 
swinging from side to side, she returned to us. A 
strange smile played about her brows, nostrils, and 
lips, her dark eyes twinkled half audaciously, half 
merrily. 

‘ You consider my conduct improper,* h«c expres- 
sion seemed to say, * all the same I know that you 
admire me.* 


asked Asya. 
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‘Skilful, Aaya, very skilful/ muttered Gagin half- 
audibly. 

She seemed suddenly to be ashamed of herself, 
drooped her long eyelashes, and sat down modestly 
near us, as if feeling guilty. For the first time now 
1 was able to examine her face ; it was the most 
changeable face I bad ever seen. A few moments 
later she grew pale, and assumed a concentrated, 
almost sad look ; her features appeared to me larger, 
more severe, and simpler. She became quite quiet. 
We w«it roimd the ruins, Asya following us, and 
admired the views. By this time the dinner-hour 
was near. Gagin settl^ with the old woman and 
asked for another glass of beer. As he raised it to 
his bps he turned to me, and said, with a knowing 
wink : 

‘ To the health of the lady of your heaxt 1 * 

‘ But has he — have you such a lady T * aske 

* Who has not ? * replied Gagin. 

Asya grew thoughtful ; her expression again changed, 
and became challenging, almost insolent. 

On the way back she laughed and played more 
than ever. She broke a long branch from a tree, 
put it over her shoulder like a gun, and tied her head 
up m her scarf ; 1 remember that we met a large 
family of light-haired and affected English people ; 

( bey all, as ^ at a command, turned their glasE^ eyes 
on Asya with cold astonishment, and she, as though 
to spite them, began smging loudly. When we 
arrived home she went at once to her room and only 
appeared again just in time for dinner, dressed in her 
hert frock, tightly laced, with carefully arranged hair, 
and gloves on her bands. At table she behaved very 
correctly, one might even say affectedly ; she hardly 
touched her food and drank water out of a wine-glass. 
She wanted to play a nerw 
port of the ver 

lady. Gs^in did not interfere. He was evidently 
used to giving In on every point. Only from time 
to time he looked at me good-hnmouredly and 


r rt for my benefit, the 
well-brought-up young 
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slightly shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say: 
* She's a child, be indulgent ! ’ As soon as dinn er was 
over Asya got up, made us a curtsy, put on hear 
hat, and asked Gagin if she might go to fSrau Louise. 

* Since when have you begun asking my permis- 
sion ? ’ he answered, with his unchangeable, but this 
time rather confused, smile ; ‘ do you find it dull 

with us ? * 

‘ No, I promised Erau Louise yesterday that I 
would go to see her; besides, 1 think you two will 

prefer to be alone. !ilr N ,* and she pointed to 

me, * will again tell you some secrets.* 

She went away. 

‘ Frau Louise,’ began Gagin, trying to avoid my 
eye, ‘ is the widow of a former burgomaster of this 
town, a very good but simple old woman. She has 
grown very fond of Asya. Asya has a passion for 
making acquaintance with people in a lower station 
of life. I have noticed that the reason for this is 
always pr.ido. As you see, she is very much spoiled 
by me, but,* he added after a short silence, * what 
would you have me do ? I can*t be exacting with 
anyone, and with her least of aU. I am boxmd to be 
considerate towards her.’ 

I remained silent. Gagin changed the subject. 
The longer I knew him, the more I became attached 
to him. I soon began to understand liim. His was 
a true Russian nature, truthful, honest, and simj^le, 
but unfortunately a little slack, and without tenacity 
or inner fire. Youth did not bubble up in him like 
a spring: it shone with a quiet light. He was very 
charming and clever, but I could not imagine what 
he would be like when he grew older. Would he 
over become an artist ? ^^ithout constant, strenuous 
work you cannot become an artist. * And to work, 
thought I, when I looked at his soft features or listened 
to his deliberate speech, ‘no, you will never take the 
trouble, you will never be able to concentrate your 
powers.* But not to like him was impossiblea your 
heart was drawn towards him. We spent about 
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four hours together, sometimee sitting on the sofa, 
sometimes slowly walking up and down before the 
house, and in these four hours we became very 
intimate. 

The sun set, and it was time for me to go home, 
but still Asya had not returned. 

^ ‘ How independent she is ! * murmured Gagin ; 
if you like I will see you home, and on the way we 
may turn in at Frau Louise’s. I will ask if she’s 
there. It’s not much out of the way.* 

We went down to the town, turned into a narrow 
crooked lane, and stopped before a house not wide 
enough for more than two windows, but four stories 
high ; the second story projected over the street 
farther than the first, and the third and fourth farther 
than^ the second. The whole house, with its old wood- 
carvings, its two thick pillars below the pointed and 
tiled roof, its crane, that stuck out from the attic 
like a beak, had the appearance of a huge, crouching 
bird. 

* Asya ! ’ cried Gagin, ‘ are you there ? * 

The lighted window in the third story opened 
and Asya’s dark head looked out. Behind her the 
toothless and almost blind face of an old German 
woman peeped out too. 

‘I’m here,* cried iUya, leaning on the window- 
sill with the air of a coquette : ‘ I am very happy 
here. That*B for you, catch it,’ she added, and throw 
Gagin a geranium fiower ; * imagine that 1 am the 
lady of your heart.* 

l^au Louise laughed. 

‘N is going home,’ cried Gagin, ‘and wants 

to take leave of you.’ 

‘ Really T * murmured Asya. * In that case give him 
my fiower, and I will return home at once.’ 

She slammed the window to and I think lri««Ad Fran 
Gagin handed me the flower in silence; I 
init it in my pocket also in silence, went to the ferry, 
ana was taken across. 

1 remember I walked home not thinking of anything. 
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but with a strange heaviness on my heart, when 
suddenly 1 was astonished by a strong scent, familiar 
enough, but one seldom met with in G^many. 1 
stopped, and saw near the road a small patch of hemp. 
This scent, so common in the steppes, reminded me 
of my native Land and aroused in my heart a great 
longing to be there. I wanted to breathe Russhm 
air, to walh on Russian soil ' What am I doing 
here ? why do I wander about a strange land ? 
among strange people ? ’ I cried. Tlie dead weight 
that I felt in my heart turned suddenly into a bitter, 
burning agitation. I reached home in a frame of mind 
quite different from that of the day before. I felt 
angry and for a long time could not calm myself. 
At fast I sat down, and remembering my artful 
widow (I always ended each day with thoughts of 
that lady), took out one of her letters, but 1 did not 
so much as open it, for my thoughts took quite another 
turn. I began to think ... to think of A^a. It 
occurred to mo that Gagin had hinted in our con- 
versation at some sort of obstacle that prev^ted 
his retvun to Russia. * Oh, come, is she his sister 7 * 
1 said aloud. 

I undressed, lay down, and tried to sleep, but an 
hour later I was again sitting on my bed, leaning my 
elbows on the pillow thinking of that ‘ capricious 
girl with the affected laugh.* ‘ She is like Raphael s 
little Galatea in the Fameae Palaoo,* I murmured. 

^ Yes, and she is not his sister. . . .* 

The widow’s letter lay quietly on the floor gleami n g 
white in the moon-beams. 



The next morning I again went to E 


myself that I wanted to see Gagin, but secretly 
I was drawn there by the wish to see what Ai^a 
would do, and if she would behave as oddly as the 
day before. 1 found them both in the drawing- 
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rwm, and strange to say— was it because I had 
thought so much about Russia the night before 
the whole morning ?— Asya now appeared tc 
me to be a real Russian girl, even a common girl— 
atooBt like a maid-servant. She wore a little old 
frock, her hair was brushed back behind her ears, 
and she sat quietly at the window and worked at her 
^broidery frame with a modest and gentle air, as 
If ^6 had never done anything else in her life. She 
hardly spoke a word, but looked ateaddy at her work 
^d her featurea assumed such an ordinary, everv- 
e^r^on that involimtarily I remembered our 
Katiaa and Mashas. To complete the 
began to sing under her breath 
Mdiiuh^ gola^hka.' > I looked at her sallow, in- 
an^te few and remembered my last night’s thoughts, 
and somethmg made me feel sad. ^ 

spleiidid. Gagin told us he was 
going to sketch from nature, and I asked if he would 

fcb“hh^ accompany him, or whether it would 

to‘^em:g“^”74e; ‘y"" <“>10 

^ blouse, took 

under his arm, and started off. I 

stayed at home. As 
he left the house Gagin asked her to see that the 

promised to look 

T ® ^ valley that 

w&B already familmT to me. sat down on a stone, 

^ hollow old oak with wide- 
leading b^^es. I lay down on the grass and 

o^y dirtM his ^per. but wo talked aid discussed, 
and (as far as I am able to judge) discussed verv 

®“btly the question Sf how one ou^t 

and what the real significance of the 
1 “w^i, century. At last Gagin declared 
» Mother, dwlfng,* a popular Ruuian folk-song. 

E 
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that he was * not in good form to-day,’ and lay down 
beside me. Then our youthful talk flowed on without 
any hindrance, now ardent, now meditative, now 
rapturous, hut almost always in the obscure speeches 
in which wo Russians love to overflow. When we 
had talked to our hearts* content, and were filled 
with a feeling of satisfaction at having done some- 
thing, at having succeeded in something, we returned 
home. I found Asya just the same as I had left 
her ; however closely I observed her I could not find 
in her a shadow of coquetry nor a sign of a purposely 
assumed part. This time it was impossible to accuse 
her of being unnatural. 

* Ah, ah ! * said Gagin, * she has imposed fasting 
and penance on herself.’ 

In the evening she yawned several times without 
trying to hide it and went early to bed. I also took 
an early leave of Gagin and returned home, thinking 
of nothing in particular ; that day passed in sober 
feelings. The only thing I can remember is that 
when I lay down to sleep I murmured to myself, 

* What a chameleon that girl is ! ’ and after some 
reflection added — * But all the same she is not his sister.* 


VI 

In this way a fortnight passed, and I visited the 
Gagins evoiy day. Asya evidently avoided me, but 
never once allowed herself to play any of the tricks 
that had so surprised me during the first two da;^^ of 
our acquaintance. She seemed to bo secretly mortified 
or excited ; she ov^ laughed less. I watched her 

with curiosity. . 

She could speak both French and Gennan fairly 
well, hut everything showed that since her ch i l d hood 
she had not been in female hands, and that she had 
received a strange, an unusual, education ^which bad 
nothing in common with Gagin’s. Notwithst and i n g 
his hat d la Van Dyck and his blouse, there seemed 
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S effeminate odour 

/ iSr nobleman, while she was not 

i^e a lady j there was a certain uneasiness in aU 

fermenting. By nature 

and out of sheer vexation tried to he free and bold 

telk ti'^W . Several times I tried to 

W her past, 

w in “y questions unwillingly ; I found 

out, however, that for a long time before comins 
abroad she had lived in the country. I once caught 

h^dr^d She was sitting, her head on her 

thf?^gr4h her^leT 

dulfriousyouare!-^’ ^ 

at me. gravely and looked severely 

wanled"t“ ir and 

novir^*^ ** book^it was a French 

^ approve of your choice,* I 

+>.1^^^ “ *?® to read ?’ she cried, and tlirowing 
^e bwk on the table added. ‘Then I had better go 
™P^y ^ho fool, and ran into the garden. ® 

evenmg I read Hermann and Dorothea 
ro?W ®“^y quickly 

listened to the 

rad of the reading. The next day I again could not 

r^^ize Md at first it did not occur to me that 

^ i*® domesticated and sedate, 
*^Bjp<^thea. In a ^4 ehe appeared to mo an 
en^^tic^ Vain and seff-^scions in the 

^r^e, ^e stffl a^ed me even when I was vex^ 

^ “O**® “d more oo” 

vmoed— that she was not Gagin's sister. He did not 
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treat her at all as a brother would, too caressingly, 
too considerately, and at the same time, in a somewhat 
constrained manner. 

A strange chance confirmed my suspicions. One 
evening when I came to the vineyard where the 
Gagins lived I found the little gate locked. Without 
losing time in deliberation I went to a part of the 
wall I had previously noticed to be partially broken 
down and Jumped over it. Not far from there and 
away from the road there was a small summer-house 
overgrown with acacia. I had just reached it, and 
was on the point of going further when I was surprised 
to hear Asya’s voice saying excitedly between her sobs, 
‘ No, I don’t want to love anybody but yon, no ! 
no ! I only want to love you — and for ever ! * 

^ Enough, Asya, be calm ! ’ said Gagin. ‘ You know 
I believe you.* 

Their voices came from the summer-house. I could 
see them both through the scanty trellis of the branches, 
but they did not see me. 

* Yes, yoxi, only you ! ’ she repeated, throwing her 
arms around his neck, and with conviilsive sobs she 
began to kiss him and cling close to his breast. 

‘ Enough, enough ! * he repeated, and passed his 
hand lightly over her hair. 

For some moments I remained motionless. Then 
I started. Should I go to them T ‘ Not for the 
world ! * shot through my brain. With rapid steps 
I returned to the wall, jumped over into the road, 
and started, almost at a run, for home. I smiled 
and rubbed my hands, delighted with the chance 
that had confirmed my conjectures (not for a moment 
did I doubt that they were correct), but at the same 
time I felt a bitterness in my heart. ‘ They certainly 
know how to pretend,’ I thought. * Hut ^ why ? 
What’s their object in deceiving me T I did not 
expect tbis from him* • « • What a touching 

explanation ! * 
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I slept badly and rose early next morning. Strap- 
ping my knapsack on my back, I told my landlady 
that she need not expect me that night and started 
, on foot for the hills, going up the stream on which 
lay the little town of , These hills, an o^dshoot 

of the mountain range called the Dog’s Back (Hunds- 
riick), are very interesting from a geological point of 
^iew. They are especially remarkable for the regu- 
larity and pureness of their basalt strata. But I 
was not interested in these geological formations; 
I could not explain to myself what was going on 
within me. One feeling was clear to me— unwilling- 
ness to meet the Gagins. I persuaded myself that 
, the only reason for my sudden dislike of them was 

I vexation at their duplicity. What had obliged them 

to pretend to be brother and sister ? I tried not to 
think of them, wandered leisurely about the and 
the valleys, sat in the village inns, chatted peacefully 
with the inn-keepers and the guests, or lay on a 6at 
warm stone watching the clouds bating by : fortun- 
ately it was wonderful weather. I spent three days 
thus, and not without pleasure, although at times 
my heart was heavy. My frame of mind was quite 
in accordance with the peace of those parts. 

^ I gave myself up entirely to the quiet play of chance 
impressions : ever changing, they slowly succeeded 
each other in my soul and left on it at last only one 
general sensation in which was blended all I saw, 
felt, and beard in those three days — all : the delicate 
scent of the rosin in the forests, the cry and tapping 
of the woodpecker, the unceasing prattle of the clear 
little streams, the 8x>otted trout swimming over their 
sandy bottoms, the dim outlines of the hills, the 
gloomy rocks, the clean little villages with their 
venerable, ancient churches and old trees, the storks 
in the meadows, the snug mills with rapid-turn ing 
wheels, the cordial faces of the peasants in their blue 

I 

I 
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smocJ£s and grey stockiiigs^ the slow, squeaking 
wagons drawn by fat horses or sometimes cows, 
the long>haired youths walking along the clean roads 
planted on both sides with apple and pear trees. . . . 

Even now it is pleasant for me to recall the im* 
pressioDs of those days. I greet thee, humble comer 
of the Grerman land, with thy ingenuous content, 
thy signs on all sides of the work of industrious hands, 
patient if unhurried work — I greet thee and wish 
thee peace. 

I arrived home at the end of the third day. I 
forgot to say that owing to my vexation with the 
Gagins I had tried to revive in my mind the image 
of the cruel-hearted widow, hut my efforts were vain. 

I remember once, when I tried to think of her, I saw 
before me a little five-year-old peasant girl with a 
round face and large staring eyes. She gazed at 
me with such an innocent, childish look I was ashamed 
to meet her pure eyes ; I did not want to lie in her 
presence, and at that moment took leave of the former 
object of my afiections finally and for ever. 

When I came home I found a note from Gagin. 

He was surprised at the suddenness of my decision, 
reproached me for not having taken him with me, 
and asked me to come to them as soon as I got back. 

1 read this letter with displeasure, but the next day 
went to Ju 

Yjn 

Gagin met me in the most friendly manner and 
showered all sorts of flattering reproa^h^ on me. 

But Asya, as if on purpose, began to laugh without 
any cause when she saw me, and ran away as she 
often did. Gagin looked vexed ; ho muttered aftra 
her that she was mad, and b^g^ me to excuse her. 

I must confess I began to feel veary muoli annoyed 
with Asya. I was already not feelhig qu ite my^^ 1 
and now again I was met with this unnatural lau^ter^ 
tliMe strange grimaces. However, I tried to appear 

■ ^ 
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to have noticed nothing, and communicated to Gagin 
some of the details of my Httle trip. He told me 
what he had been doing in my absence, but the con- 
versation flagged. Asya came into the room and ran 
away again. At last I said I had some important 
work to do and must return to my rooms. Gagin 
at hrst tried to persuade me to stay, but after looking 
nxedly at me offered to accompany me. In the 
auteiwm Asya suddenly came up to me and held 
out her hand ; I lightly pressed her fingers, but 
freely to her. Gagin and I crossed the 

Khme, and when we got to my favourite place under 
the great ash-tree with the statue of the Madonna 
we tot down on the bench to enjoy the view. There 
we had a remarkable conversation. 

We began by exchanging a few words, and then were 
silent agam and looked at the shining river. 

TeU me,* toid Gagin suddenly, with his usual 
smile, what is your opinion of Asya ? Does she 
not appear rather strange to you ? ^ 

answered, not without a Kttle surprise. 

I ^ not expected him to begin talking about her. 

You must know her well before you can judge 

her, he said. ‘She has a very good heart, but ^ 

jmmanageable head. It is difficult to get on with 

her. But she can’t be blamed, if you only knew her 
story * 

^ ’ I interrupted ; ‘ is she not your 

Gagin glanced at me. 

* You perhaps think she is not my sister T No,* 
he continued, taking no notice of my confusion, * she 
ttoUy is my sister, she is my father’s daughter. Listen 
thw, I can trust you and will tell you everything. 

My father was a good, clever, and well-educated 
man, but unhappy. Fate treated him no worse 
than n^y others, but he could not even bear her 
nrat blow. Ho married early for love. His wife, 
my n^hecr, di^ very soon— 1 was only six months 
Old wbfln BOB died# My fatber took xub away to tbe 
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country, and for over twelve years he never left the 
estate. He occupied himself with my education, and 
would never have parted from me had it not been for 
my uncle, his brother, who came to visit us in the 
country. This uncle always lived in Petersburg, 
and held a very prominent position there. He per- 
suaded my father to entrust me to him, for my fathOT 
would on no account consent to leave the country. 
My uncle represented to him that for a boy of my age 
it was bad to live in entire isolation, that with such 
a dejected and silent teacher as my father was, I 
would certainly be behind other boys of my age and 
position, and even my character might be spoiled. 
For a long time my father would not listen to my 
uncle’s exhortations, but at last he gave in. I cried 
when I had to leave my father ; I loved him though 
I had never seen a smile on his face, but when I once 
got to Petersburg I soon forgot our gloomy and 
joyless home. I went to a Cadet School and then 
entered a Guards regiment. Every year I returned 
to our estate for a few weeks, and every year I found 
my father more and more mournful, more wrapped 
up in himself and pensive to timidity. He went 
to church every day and had almost forgotten how 
to talk. On one of my visits home (I was about 
twenty then) I saw in our house for the first time 
a thin, black-eyed little girl of ten — ^Asya. My father 
said she was an orphan whom he had taken out of 
charity — ^that is how he explained matters. I did 
not pay much attention to hOT ; she was shy, 
quick, and silent like a little animal, and whenever 
I came into my father’s favourite room, a huge 
dark, room where my mothOT had died and where 
even in the daytime you had to have candles, she 
would at once hide behind his Voltaire chair or a 
l)ooko&so 

* It happened that during the noct thrM or four 
years my military duties prevented my going 
estate. Every month I received a short letter 
my fathefi but he seldom mentioned Asya^ and onfy 
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cui^rily when he did at ail He was over fifty but 
still looked a young man. You can imagine my 
alarm when suddenly, being quite unprepared, I got 
a letter from our l^ilifl in which he informed me 
that my father was dying, and implored me to come 
at once if I wished to take leave of him. I rushed 
on as quickly as I could, and found my father still 
alive but almost at his last breath. He was very 
pleased to see me, embraced me with his thin arms 
and gazed long in my eyes with a look full of inquiry 
and entreaty. Making me promise to fulfil his last 
request, he ordered his old valet to call Asya. The 
old man brought her in ; she was hardly able to stand, 
and trembled in every limb* 

‘ “ Here,** said my father, speaking with difficulty, 

I bequeath you my daughter — ^your sister. You 
will learn all from Yakov,” he added, pointing to the 
valet. 

‘Asya burst into sobs and fell on the bed. 
an hour later my father died. 

‘ This is what 1 learned : Asya was the daughter 
of my father and my mother's former maid, Tatyana. 

I can vividly remember Tatyana. I r^ember her 
tall graceful figure, her beautiful serious face, her 
large dark ^es. ^ She was considered a proud and 
unapproachable girL As far as I couJd gather from 
Yakov’s respectful omissions my father's connexion 
with her had begun several years after my mother's 
death. At that time Tatyana lived no longer in 
the master's house but in a little cottage with her 
married sister, our dairy-maid. My fa^er became 
very attached to her, and after my departure from 
the estate he even wanted to marry her, but, despite 
all his entreaties, would not consent to become 
his wife. 

* "The late Tatyana Vasil’ evna,” Yakov continued, 
BtandiDg by the door with hia hands behind his back, 

was a sensible woman and did not want to do 
anything to your father's disadvantage. *'What sort 
of a wife would 1 be to you f What sort of a lady 
287 
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am 



I 7 * — that’s how she spoke, in my pres^ce, 


‘ Tatyana did not want even to move into our 
house, and continued to live with Asya at her sister’s. 
In my childhood I only remember to have seen 
Tatyana at church on Holy days. With a dark 
kerchief on head and a yellow shawl over her 
shoulders, Ae would take her place in the crowd 
near the window, her severe profile clearly seen 
against the light of the window ; she prayed quietly 
but with dignity, bowing low in the old'fashioned 
manner. When my imcle took me away, A^a was 
only just two, and when she was about nine i^e lost 
hex mother. 


* As soon as Tatyana died my father took Asya 
into the house. He had expressed a wish to do so 
even before, but Tatyana refused him this too. You 
can imagine Asya’s feelings when she was taken to 
the master’s house. To this day she cannot forget 
the moment wh^ she first had a silk dress on, and 
when her hand was first kissed. As long as her mother 
was alive she had been brought up very strictly ; at 
my father’s she enjoyed complete liberty. He was 
her teachOT, she never saw anybody but him. He 
did not spoil, her, that is to say, he did not cod^e 
her, but he loved her passionately and never denied 
her anything: in his soul he felt guilty towards her. 
Asya soon understood that she was the most important 
person in the house ; she knew that the master wm 
her father ; but soon she also understwd her own 
false position. Self-love grew strong in her, mis- 
trustfuhiess as well; bad habits took root and 
simplicity disappeared. She wanted, rfie once con- 
fessed to me, to make the whole world forget hear 
origin ; she was ashamed of her mother, and, at the 
same time, ashamed of being ashamed and proud 
of her too. You see she knew, and knows now, much 
that she ought not to know at her age. But is she 
to blame ? Her young stnaigth developed, her blood 
boiled, and there was no band near to guide her. She 
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had perfect independence in everything-^ was that 
easy to bear ? She wanted to be no worse than other 
young ladies. She threw herself into books. What 
good could come of it all ? Her life began irregularly 
and continued to be irregular, but hCT heart was not 
spoiled, her intell^ence survived. 

In thM way I, a yotmg man of twenty, found 
myself with a girl of thirteen on my hands. For 
some days after my father’s death the very sound of 
^y voice caused her to tremble, my caresses made 
8ad, and it was only little by little that she 
^adually became accustomed to me. It is true that 
afterwards, when she was convinced that I regally 
accepted her as a sister and loved her as one, she 
became passionately attached to me : she has no 
feelings that stop half-way. 

‘ I took her to Petersburg with me. Though it was 
^inful for me to have to part from her — I could not 
^ve her with me always — I placed her in one of the 
best schools. A^a understood the necessity of our 
Mparation, but began by falling and nearly died. 
Afterwards she became more pati^t and spent four 
years in the boarding-school, but, contrary to my 
^^peotations, remained nearly the same as she had 
before. The head-mistress often compLvined to 
me about her. “ It is impossible to punish her,” 
said, “and she does not yield to kindness.” 
A^a was very quick and learnt very well, better 
than^ any of the other girls ; but would never submit 
to discipline, was obstinate, looked unsociable. . . • 

1 ooi^ not blame her ; in her position she had to 
he eith^ subservient or sullen. Of all her school 
companions she only became intimate with one, a 
poor, ugly, persecuted girL The others with whom 
ehe was brought up were mostly of good family ; 
they did not like her, jeered at her, and stung her 
to the quick whenever tbe^ could ; A^a did not 
|dve in to them by a hair^-breadtb. (moe during 
^oripture lesson the teacher spoke alx)ut vice : 

Slattery and cowardice are the worst vices.” said 
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Asya quite loud. Iq short, she continued to go her 
own way ; only her manners improved, though even 
in this respect I fear she did not make much 
progress, 

* At last she reached her seventeenth year, she 
wuld remain at school no longer. I found myself 
in a very embarrassing position. Suddenly I had a 
happy idea, to leave the service, go abroad for a year 
or two, and take Asya with me. I had hardly thought 
of the idea before it was done — and here we are on 
the banks of the Rhine, where I am trying to occupy 
myself with painting, and she . . . plays her games 
and behaves as oddly as ever. Now I hope you will 
not judge her too severely ; for though she pretends 
not to care, she really sets great store by the opinion 
of everyone, and yours especially.* 

Gagin again ez^ed his quiet smile, and I pressed 
his hand warmly. 

‘ That’s how it is,’ continued Gagtu, * but I have 
a bad time with her. She’s like gunpowder. So far 
nobody has interested her, but there will be trouble 
if she falls in love ! Sometimes 1 don’t know what 
to do with her. What do you think she did the other 
day ? — she suddenly told me that I was colder to her 
than I used to be, that she only loved me, and would 
never love anybody but me, and then she began to 
cry so bitterly 1 * 

’ So that’s it,* I murmured, and bit my tongue. 

* But tell me,* I asked Gagin (we had become quite 

confidential), * is it possible that she has never seen 
anyone who has taken her fancy ? ^ Petersburg she 

must have met young men T ’ 

* None of them ever pleased her. No, A^a requires 
a hero, an uncommon man — or a picturesque shepherd 
in some mountain valley. But I am detaining yon 
with my ohatter,* he added, rising. 

’ Not at all,’ said I ; * let us go to your house, I don’t i 

want to go home.' 

‘ And your work ? ’ 

I did not answer. Gagin smiled good-humonredfy. 
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+u I.'- — T'“ — • When I saw the vineyard 

and the white house at the top of the hiU, I felt a sort 
ot sw^tness — ^yes, a sweetness — in my heart, as if 
noney had been secretly poured into it. I was light- 
hearted after Gagin’s story. 


Asya met us at the door of the house. I expected to 
e greeted with laughter again, but she came towards 
us^lwkmg pale and silent and with downcast eyes. 

again,* began Gagin, ‘and take cote, 
pi^se, that it was he who wanted to return.* 

A^a looked questioningly at me. I in my turn 
neld out my hand to her, and this time gave her cold 
uttle ^gers a hard pressure. I was very sorry for 
ner ; I could now understand much in her that had 

before, her inward restlessness, her 

inabihtyto control herself, her desire to ‘show off’ 

all were clear to me now. I could see into this soul 

a secret weight pressed always on her. Her inex- 
Ponenc^ self-love struggled restlessly and in con- 
tusion, but her whole being was striving towards the 
truth. I understood why this strange girl attracted 
tue ; it was not only the almost wild beauty spread 
over her whole delicate body that attracted me, it 
soul, too, that interested me. 

Gagin began to rummage among bis drawings. I 
Pyoposed to Asya that we should take a stroll in the 
^ at once agreed, with glad, almost sub- 

uijwxve readiness. We went half-way down the hill 
down on a broad flagstone. 

« X without us t * began A^a. 

And were you dull without me ? * I asked, 

Agjra looked at me out of the comer of her eye. 

. , ^5®* answered. * Was it nice in the motm- 

tainsT she continued at once; ‘are they high? 
Higher than the clouds T Toll me what you saw. 
You told my brother, but I did not bear anything.’ 
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‘ Why did you go away ? * I remarked. 

* I went away , . . because ... I will not go 
away now»’ she added with a trustful^ cekressing voice. 
‘You were cross to-day.’ 

‘ I was cross ? ’ 

* Yes, you.* 

‘ What makes you think so 7 * 

‘ I don’t know, but you were cross, and went away 
cross. I was very vexed that you left in that way, 
and I am very pleased that you ^ve returned.* 

‘ I too am gl^ that I returned,’ I murmured. 

Asya slightly shrugged her shoulders, as childTen 
often do when they are pleased. 

* Oh, I am good at guessing ! * she continued. ‘ I 
used to know, even by papa’s cough when I was in the 
next room, if he was pleased with me or not.* 

Until that day Asya had never once mentioned her 
father to me, and it surprised me. 

* Did you love your father 7 * I asked, and to my 
great vexation felt I was blushing. 

She did not answer, but grew red too. We were 
both silent. On the Rhine far below us a steamei' 
hurried past, leaving a trail of smoke. We both 
looked at it. 

* Why don’t you tell me something 7 ’ whispered 
Asya. 

‘ Why did you laugh to-day as soon as yon saw 
me 7 * I asked. 

‘ I don’t know. Sometimes I want to cry but 
laugh instead. You must not judge me by what I 
do. Ry the by, what is that legend about Lorelei? 
Isn’t t^t her rock, that one we can see 7 They say 
she used to drown everyone till she fell in love, 
and then she tb^ew heroelf into the water. I l&e 
that legend. I^u Louise tells me all sorts of stories. 
Erau Louise has a blaok cat with yellow ^es. • • • ’ 

Asya looked up and shook her curls. 

* Ail ! I am happy,* she said. 

At that moment strange Inoken sounds reached 
our ears Hundreds of voices with measured pauses 
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were Binging a hymn in unison. There was a crowd 

oi pilgrms with crosses and banners passine alone 
the road below us. r & 

‘ Oh, if we could go with them 1 * said Asya, listening 
to the sound of the voices gradually dying away. 

^ Are you so religious f * 

^1? ^ P^y» to do some 

^eat deed she continued. ‘ The days pass. 

and what have we done 7 * 

You are ambitious,* I remarked. ‘ You want to 

to some purpose, to leave some mark behind 

you. 

And is that impossible 7 * 

‘Impossible!’ I almost replied, but looking into 
flfiT orignt eyes I onjy murmured ^ Try \ * 

said Asya, after a short iiause, during 
which a sort of slmdow seemed to pass over her face, 
TOW grown pale, do you like that lady very much 7 
xou remember, my brother drank her health in the 
nuns on the second day of our acquaintance.* 

I laughed. * Your brother was joking. I never 

cared for a single lady; at any rate, I don’t care 
lor one now. 

‘What do you admire in women 7 * asked Asya 
^t“^nocent curiosity, throwing back her head. 

What a strange question ! * I exclaimed, 

Asya bejjame slightly confused. *I ought not to 
nave asked you such a question, ought I 7 Forgive 
nae, X am a^ustomed to saying whatever comes into 

That is why I am afraid to speak.* 

. speak out»— for God’s sake don’t be afraid,’ 

X mterrupted. ‘ I am so glad that you have at last 
^•eased to be shy with me.* 

I lowered her eyes and laughed a low, gentle 

4 ^Si *iever beard her laugh in that way. 

4 .U * ^ P® something,* she continued, arranging 
the folds of her dress and settling them round he? 
lem as if she were preparing to sit there a long time 
— teil me something, or read me something, os 
you remember you read to us out of OrUgin.^ 
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She fell into a reverie. . • • 

* Where are the cross and boughs that shade 
The grave where my poor mother’s laid f * 

she said in an undertone. 

* It is not like that in Pushkin,* I remarked. 

* I wish I were Tatyana,’ she continued in the same 
pensive tone. * Tell me something 1 * she exclaimed 
vivaciously. 

I was not in the humour for telling stories. I 
looked at her sitting there, bathed in the sunlight, 
calm and gentle. Everything shone joyously around 
us, below us, above us, — ^the sl^, the earth, the water, 
even the air, seemed full of brilliancy. 

* Look, how beautiful it is ! ’ I said, involuntarily 
lowering my voice. 

* Yes, beautiful!* she answered in an equally 'low 
voice without looking at me. * If you and I were 
birds, how we would soar, how we would fly ! We 
would get drowned in this blue !>— But we are not 
birds.’ 

‘ But we might grow wings ! * I remarked. 

‘ How ? ’ 

‘ Live a Little longer and you will know. There 
are feelings that lift us above the earth. Do not 
trouble, you too will have wings.’ 

‘ Have you had them ? * 

* How am I to answer you 7 I don’t thmk I have 
flown yet.* 

Asya again became pensive. I leaned a little 
towards her. 

‘ Can you waltz 7 * she asked suddenly. 

* Yes, I can,* 1 answered, somewhat puzzled. 

* Then come along, come along. 1 will ask my 
brother to play a waltz for us. We will imagine that 
we are flying, that our wings have grown ! ’ 

She ran into the house and I aiter her. A few 
minutes later we were moving round the nazrow 
room to the sweet tones oi a waltz by I^nner. Asya 
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waltzed beautifully and was quite carried away by 

Something soft and womanly seemed 
aaenly to appear on her severe, maidenly features, 
^ng after, my arm felt the contact of her delicate 
; long after, I seemed to hear her rapid breath- 
g close to my ear ; long after, her half^closed, 
ffi^oveable eyes and pale but animated features, 
ounded by a wealth of curly hair, appeared before 

me as m a dream. 


X 

passed in the most delightful 
^nner. We amused ourselves like children : Asya 

charming and simple and Gagin was pleased 
he looked at her. It was late when I left them. 
^ middle of the Rhine I asked the 
boat float down-stream. The 
oia. man lifted his oars out of the water and the 

of the majestic river bore us along. Looking 
^nd, listening and remembering, I suddenly felt a 
^ret un^siness in my heart. I raised my eyes to 
but in the sky there was no peace— studded 
T j seemed to move, to glisten, to tremble ; 

prtiS j river— here, too, in its dark, 

com depths the stars glittered and trembled. There 
focmed ^ to be an excited animation all around, and 

in my heart increased. I leaned over 
side of the boat. The murmur of the breeze in 
y ears, the soft ripple of the water under the 
om, excited me, ana the fresh breath of the waves 
tir A nightingale broke into song on 

infected me with the sweet poison of 
fiT Tears rose to my eyes, but th^ were not 

ne tears of an aimless ecstasy. What I felt was not 
-n® ^??.® sottsation, but lately experienced, of an 
^-woidmg desire, when the soul expands and re- 
■OTOds and imaginos that it understands aU and 
■ores aiL No, the desire for happiness was Idmiled 
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within me. I did not dare as yet to call it by its 
right name, but it was happiness, happiness to satiety, 
that I wanted — ^that is what I pined for. . . . The 
*x>at continued to float down^stream, and the old 
.ei'K'yman sat dozing over his oars. 


When I started for the Gagins the next day, I did 
not ask myself if I was in love with Asya, but I 
thought much about her. I was interested in her 
fate, I was glad of o\ir unexpected acquaintance. I 
felt that it was only since the day before that I had 
got to know her : up to that time she had turned 
away from me. And now that she had at last un- 
folded herself to me, with what a captivating light 
her whole image was illuminated, how new it was 
to me, what secret enchantments modestly peeped 
out ! 

I went bravely along the familiar road, looking 
always at the little white house that could be seen 
in the distance. I did not think of the futiire— I 
did not ev^ think of the next day ; I was very 
happy. 

Aj^a blushed when I entered the room ; I noticed 
that she had again made herself smart, but the ex- 
pression on her face was not in keeping with her 
dress. She was sad, and 1 had come feeling so merry 1 
It appeared to me that she was prepu^ing as usual 
to run away, but by making an effort forced herself 
to remain. Gagin was in that peculiar condition of 
artistic fury and ardour which suddenly attacks 
dilettanti like a flt when they imagine they have y 
succeeded, as they say, *in catching nature by Ibe^^ 
tail’ He stood before a canvas, dishevelled and 
dirtied all over with paint, boldly sweeping ovw it 
with his brush. He nodd^ to me almost flercely, 
stepped back, half closed his eyes, and then again 
fell to work at his picture, 1 did not disturb him 
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but sat down near A^a* Her dark eyes slowly 
turned towards me. 

To-day you are not like what you were yester- 
1 said, after vain efforts to raise a smile to her 

hpa. 

No, I am not the same,’ she answered slowly 
aiw with a dull voice, * but that does not matter. 

^ sleep well ; I w^s t hinkin g all night.’ 

; What about ? ’ 6 ^ 

Ah ! many things. It is a habit I have had from 
obildhood, over since the time when I lived 
with my mother. . , .’ She pronounced this word with 
an effort, and then rex>eated it. ‘ Wben I lived with 
niy mother ... I thought : Why is it that nobody 
can know what is going to happen to him, and that 
sometimes you see misfortunes coming and you can’t 
get away from them t and why is it that you can 
^ver tell the whole truth ? Then I thought t I 
T *^®^hing, I must learn. I must bo re-educated, 

1 have been very badly taught. I cannot play the 
I cannot draw, I even sew badly. I have no 
it must be very dull to be with me.’ 

You are unjust to yourself,’ I answered. ‘ You 
read much, you are cultured, and with your 

cleverness ...» 

I clever ? * she asked, with such naive curiosity 
that I laughed involuntarily ; but she did not even 
^ Brother, am I clever T * she asked Gagin, 
ffid not answer, but went on with his work, 
j™ng his arm high and constantly changing his 

hrushes. 

Sometimes I do not know what is passing through 
nay brain,’ continued Asya, with the same meditative 
* Sometimes I am afnsid even of myself, God 
mows. Oh, how I wish to ... I Is it true that 
women ought not to read much T * 

^ It is not neoessairy, but * 

2^11 me, what ought 1 to read ? Tell me, what 
I to do 7 1 will do everything you tell me,’ 
■he added, turning to me with innocent trustfulneea. 
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For the first instant I could not think of anything 
to say to her. 

‘ You will not be dull with me ? * 

‘ How can you think so ? * 

‘ Oh, thank you ! * replied Asya, ‘ I thought you 
would be dull’ And her hot little hand pressed 
mine tightly. 

‘ N ! * cried Gagin at that moment, * is this 

background too dark 7 * 

I went up to him. Asya rose and went away. 


XU 

She returned an hour later, and stopping in the 
doorway beckoned to me with her hand. 

* Listen ! * she said. * If I were to die would you 
be sorry 7 * 

What strange thoughts you have to-day ! * I 
exclaimed. 

* I think I shall die soon ; I sometimes fancy that 
everything around is taking leave of me. To die is 
better than to live thus. Ob I don’t look at me like 
that ; really I am not pretending. I shall be afraid 
of you again.’ 

* Were you afraid of me ? * 

* If I am so strange, I really am not to blame,’ she 
said. * Do you see, I can’t even laug^ . . . ’ 

She continued to be sad and preoccupied until 
evening. Something was going on within her which 
I could not understand. Her eyes oft^ rested on 
me ; under that enigmatic gaze my heart throbbed 
gently. She seemed calm, but whenever I looked 
at her I always wanted to tell her not to be agitated. 

I admired her ; I found a touching ^ beauty in her 
pale features and in her undecided, halting mo v^enta 
For some reason she imagined that 1 was in low , 
spirita 

‘Listen,* said she shortly b^bre 1 took my leave. 

• I am troubled with the idea that you think me 
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frivolouB. In future always believe what I tell you, 
but be quite frank with me, I give you my word 
of honour, I will always tell you the truth,* 

This ‘ word of honour’ again made mo laugh. 

‘ Oh ! don’t laugh,’ she said with animation, ‘ or 
I will say to you to-day what you said to me yester- 
day : “ Why do you laugh y ** ’ After a moment’s 
pause she added, ‘ Do you remember what you said 
vesterday about wings ? My wings have grown — 
hut there’s nowhere to fly.’ 

* Believe me,’ 1 murmured, * all ways are open 
to you. . . , • 


Asya looked straight and earnestly in my eyes. 

* To-day you have a bad opinion of me,’ said she, 
frowning. 

* I ?— -A bad opinion of you ? * 

‘ What’s the matter ? you are both so downcast I * 
Qagin broke in ; ‘ shall 1 play you a waltz as 1 did 
yesterday T ’ 

‘ No, no,* said Asya, wringing her hands, ‘not for 
an^hing to-day 1 * 

* I’m not forcing you ; calm yourself.’ 

* Not for anything ! * she repeated, and grew 
Pale. ... 


* Is it possible that she loves me ? * I thou^t as I 
approached the Rhine, while its dark waves rolled 
rapidly on. 


* Is it possible that she loves me ? * I asked myself 
the next morning as soon as 1 was awake. 1 did 
not want to look into myself. I felt that her image, 
the image of ‘ the girl with the afieoted laugh,’ 
Imprint^ itself on my soul, and that I should not 
soon escape from it. I went to L-— — and remained 
there the whole day, but only saw Asya for a few 

moments. She was not feeling well, she had a head* 
aohe. She only came down for a moment. Her 
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head was bound up and she looked thin and pale j 
her eyes were almost shut. She smiled faintly and 
said, * It will pass, it is nothing ; everything passes 
— ^is it not true ? ’ and went away. I felt dull. The 
world seemed sad and void. However, it was long 
before I made up my mind to go away, and I did 
not return home till late that night, without having 
seen her again. 

The next morning passed in half>dreamy con- 
sciousness. I wanted to do some work, but could 
not ; I wanted to do nothing, not even think — but 
that too was unsuccessful. I wandered about the 
town, came home, and again went out. 

‘ Aie you Me N ? * a child’s voice asked behind 

me. I looked round and saw a small boy standing 
before me. ‘ This is for you from Eraulein Annette,* 
he said, banding me a note. 

I opened it and recognised Asya’s irregular a n d 
rapid handwriting. ‘I must see you without fail,* 
fi^e wrote. ‘ Come to-day at four o’clock to the 
little stone chapel on the road near the ruins. To-day 
I have committed a great imprudence. Come, for 
God’s sake ! you shall know all. Only tell the 
messenger “ yes.” * 

* Is there an answer 1 ’ asked the boy. 

‘ Say it is “ yes,” * I answered, and the boy rmi 
away. 

XIV 

I returned to my room, sat down, and began to 
think. My heart beat quickly. I re^ Aerya’s letter 
several times. I looked at the clock ; it was not yet 
twelve. 

The door opened and Gagin entered. 

His face was gloomy. He seized my hand and 
pressed it hard. He appeared to be much agitated. 

* What’s the matter ? ’ I asked. 

Gagin took a chair and sat down opposite me. 

* Four days ago 1 surprised yon with my story/ 
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hesitatingly and with a forced smile, * and 

to-day I will surprise you even more. With anyone 

else I should probably not have ventured to be bo 

open. But you are a good fellow — you are my friend, 

area t you ? Ldsten to me : my sister Asva is in love 
with you I * ^ V 

I started and got up. 

> sister, you say , , .* 

Yes, yes,* Gagin broke in. * I tell you she is 
mad, and will drive me mad. But fortunately she 
does not know how to lie — and she trusts me. Ah ! 
what a soul that girl has • . • but she will ruin herself, 
she is sure to ruin herself ! * 

* You are mistaken,* I began. 

No, I am not mistaken. Yesterday, you know 
toe had to^ lie up most of the day ; toe ate nothing, 
but toe did not complain — she never does. I was 
not imeasy, although in the evening toe was slightly 
feverish. Last night at about two o*clock I was 
®’^*hened by our landlady ; “ Go to your sister,’* 

toe said, “she seems ill.** I ran to Asya and found 
her still dressed, with a high fever and in tears ; her 
head^ burned, her teeth chattered. “ What is it I ** 
^ * ** ®’*‘® y®® ill t ” She threw herself on my 

neck and began to entreat me to take her away as 
flooa as possible if I wished her to live. I could 
not understand at all and tried to calm her. Ber 
only increased, and at last through her tears 
X heard — ^in short, I heard that toe is iu love with 
you. 1 assure you that you and X, reasonable people, 
cannot even as muoh as imagine how deeply toe feels 
or with what incredible force her emotions take hold 
of her. Th^ come upon her as unexpectedly and as 
unavoidably as a thunder-storm. You are a very 
charming fellow>* he continued, * but why she should 
love you to such an extent I must confess 1 cannot 
understand. She says toe became attached to you 
At the first glance. That’s why toe wept the other 
u Ay when she assured me toe did not want to love 
anybody but me. She imagines that yon took down 
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on her — ^that you probably know who she is. She 
asked me if I had told you her story. I, of course, 
said “ no,’* but she is awfully sharp. Now she has 
but one wish : she wants to go away, and at once. 
I sat with her until morning. She made me promise 
that to-morrow we should no longer be here, and 
not t ill then would she go to sleep. I thought and 
thought, and at last decided to speak to you. In my 
opinion Asya, is right — the best thing we can do 
is to go away. I should have taken her away 
already to-day if a thought bad not come into my head 
which stopped me. Perhaps — ^who knows ? — ^my sister 
attracts you ? If that is so, why should I take her 
away ? At last I decided to put aside all false 
shame. . . . Besides, I have noticed one or two things 
... I decided to find out &om you . . .* Poor 
Gagin became quite confused. ‘ Please forgive me,* 
he added, * I am not used to such commotion.* 

I took bis hand. 

* You want to know if I like your sister ? * I said 
in a firm voice. ‘ Yes, I do like your sister.* 

Gagin looked at me. * But * — and he hesitated — 

* you would not many her ? * 

* How would you have me answer such a question 7 
Judge for yourself, how can I now 7 * 

* Yes, I know, I know,* Gagin interrupted. * I 
have not the slightest right to demand an answer of 
you, my question was in the highest degree impertinent 
— but what can 1 do 7 One mustn’t play with fire. 
You don’t know Asya. She is capable of falling ill; 
of running away ; of asking you to meet her privately ; 
another would be able to conceal everything and wait, 
but not she. This is the first time it has happened to 
her — that’s the trouble ! If you had only seen her 
sobbing at my feet this morning you would understand 
my fears.* 

X reflected. Gagin*B words — *Ask you to meet 
hear ^ivately* — pierced me to the heart. It seemed 
to me to be ^ameful not to answer his honourable 
frankness being equally frank. 
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‘ I said at last, * you are right. An hour ago 
I received a note from your sister. There it is.* 

(^gin took the note and cast bis eyes over it 
rapidly ; he let his hands fall on his knees. The 
look of astonishment on his face was very amusing, 
but 1 did not feel inclined to laugh. 

^ * You axe, I repet^t, an honourable man,* he said, 
but what are we to do now— what ? She herself 
wants to go away, and she still writes to you, and 
reproaches herself for having been imprudent. . 
When had she time to write this ? What does she 
want of you ? * 

1 reassured him, and we began to discuss, as calmly 
as we could, the measures we ought to take. 

This is what we decided at last. To prevent a 
misfortune I was to go to the appointed place and have 
a full and an honest explanation with Asya ; Gagin 
promised to stay at home and appear not to know 
anything about her note ; and in the evening we 
wrrenged to meet again. 

* I have entire confidence in you,* said Gagin, and 
shook my hand. ‘ Have mercy both on her and on 
me. In any case we shall be going away to-morrow,* 
ho added, getting up, * because you will never marry 
A^a.’ 

Give me till this evening,’ I said. 

“If you like, but you will not marry her.* 

He went away, and I threw myself on the sofa 
and closed my eyes. My head swam. Too many 
impressionfl had crowded on me all at once. 1 was 
vexed with Gagin’s frankn^s ; I was vexed with A^a ; 
her love delighted and troubled me. 1 could not 
understand what had made her tell her brother. The 
necessity for a prompt, almost instant, deoismn tor> 
mented me. 

* To marry a girl of seventeeai with her character { 
how is that possible t * 1 said, rising. 
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At the time appointed I crossed the Rhine, and 
the first person I met on the opposite bank was the 
boy who had come to me in the morning. He was 
evidently waiting for me. 

‘ Erom Fraulein Annette,* he said in a whisper, 
and handed me another note. 

Asya informed me of a change in the place for our 
meeting. I was to come in an hour and a half, not to 
the chapel, but to Frau Louise's house ; 1 was to 
knock at the door and go up to the third story. 

* Again ** yes ** ? * asked the boy. 

* ** Yes,’* * I repeated, and walked along the bank 
of the Rhine. There was not time to return home 
and I did not want to wander about the streeta 
Beyond the town walls there was a small garden 
with a skittle alley and tables for the lovers of beer. 
Here I entered. Several elderly Germans were play* 
ing skittles. The wooden balls rolled noisily, and 
now and again exclamations of approval could be 
heard. A pretty waitress with tear-stained eyes 
brought me a mug of be^. I looked at her, but she 
quickly turned round and went away. 

‘ Yes, yes,* said a red-cheeked citizen who was 
sitting near, ‘our H&mchen is very sad to-day — hw 
sweetheart has gone away to be a soldier.* 

I looked at her ; she was standing in a comer and 
resting her head on her hand, her tears running down 
her fingers one after another. Somebody asked for 
beer ; she brought him a glass and returned to her 
place. Her sorrow affected me ; I began to think of 
the meeting I had before me, but my thoughts ^were 
not joyful but troubled thoughts. It was not with a 
light heart that I went to this meeting ; I was not 
going to give myselJf up to the joys of mutual 
but to fulfil a given word, to execute a difficult dnt^ 

‘ One can’t joke with her ’ : Gagin’s words seemed 
to pierce my heart like arrows. Was it not only four 
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days t^ore, in the boat carried down by the stream, 
that I had thirsted for happiness ? It became possible, 
and I wavered, I pushed it away — I had to push it 
^■way. . , , suddenness disturbed me, Asya 
hwself, with her fiery nature, her history, her edu- 
ction this attractive, strange creature — I must con- 
leM she frightened me. For a long time I struggled 
^th my feelings. The appointed time drew near. 

1 can t marry her,* I decided at last ; ‘ she will never 
know that I too love her.* 

I got up, and putting a thaler into the hand of 
poorBannch^ (Bhe did not even thank me) I started 
C Louise's house. The shades of evening were 
alr^y ^reading through the air, and the narrow 
Btnp of sky above the dark streets grew rosy with the 
refl^ion of the sunset. I knocked softly at the door, 

wmeh was opened at once. Crossing the threshold 
I found myself in darkness. 

This way,* said the voice of the old womsm : ‘ von 
are expected.* ^ 

u j stops, groping my way, and felt some- 

body 8 bony hand in my own. 

* Are you Frau Louise ? * I asked. 

* I am,* answered the same voice, * I am, mv fine 
young man.’ 

The old woman led me up the steep staircase and 
stopped at a door on the third floor. By the faint 
light that came through the tiny window I saw the 

face of the burgomaster’s widows On her 
thin lips was a sly^ mawkish smile and her Him eyes 
were screwed up ; she pointed to a little door. VWtb 
a convulsive movement of the band I opened it and 
slammed it behind me. 


The email room which I entered was rather dark, 
and at first I did not see Asya. She was sitting 
wrapped up in a long ebawl on a chair near the 
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window, turning her head away and trying to hide 
it like a frightened bird. She breathed quickly and 
was trembling all over. I felt unspeakably sorry for 
her. I went up to her ; she only turned further 
away from me. ... 

‘ Anna Nikolaevna,* I said. 

She suddenly became rigid ; she wanted to look 
at me, but was not able to. I caught her hand : it 
was cold, and lay as if dead in mine. 

‘ I wanted to . . .* began Asya, trying to smile, 
though her pale lips would not obey her : ‘ I wanted 
. . . No, I can*t ! * she added, and stopped. At 
every word her voice broke. 

‘ Anna Nikolaevna ! * I repeated, and I too could 
not say anything more. 

We were both silent. 1 continued to hold her 
hand and to look at her. She, as before, sat huddled 
up, breathing with difficulty and biting her lower 
lip BO as not to cry but keep back the rising tears. 
I looked at her ; there was something toucl^gly 
helpless in her timid immobility ; it seemed as if she 
had b^n quite exhausted, and had only reached the 
chair in time to sink down on it. My heart m^ted 
within me. 

‘ Asya ! * I said in a scarcely audible voice. 

She slowly lifted her eyes to me. Oh, the look of a 
woman who loves — ^who can describe it f These eyes 
entreated, they showed confidence^ thejr questioned, 
they surrendered. ... I could not resist the^ m- 
ohantment. Their subtle fire ran over me, pricking 
burning needles. I bent down and kissed her 

hand. _ , . . - 

I heard a trembling sound like a broken sign, ana 
I felt on my hair the light touch of a hand that shook 
like a leaf. I lifted my head and saw her face. How 
suddenly it was transfigured ! The expression of fear 
had quite vanished, and her look seemed to haw 
gone far away and enticed me after it ; hm* lips opened 
slightly; her forehead was white as marble, and hn 
curls were thrown back as if blown by the wind. 
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I ft^got everything. I drew her towards mo ; her 
aand obedi^tly submitting, her whole body was 
oraxTO after it, the shawl fell from her shoulders, and 

her head rested gently on my breast — crested under 
burning lips. . . . 

Yours,* she murmured in a scarcely audible 
whisper. 

c were already encircling her form. . . , 

Suddenly the recollection of Gagin flashed like li^t- 
nmg across my mind. * What are we doing ? * I cried, 
and sprang back. ‘ Your brother ... he knows all 

• • • he knows that I am to meet you f * 

Asya sank into a chair. 

Yw,* I continued, rising and going to the other 
ejxfl of the room ; ‘ your brother knows everything. 

• '• I was obliged to tell him. . . .* 

You were obliged?’ she said indistinctly. She 
evidently could not come to herself, and did not 
(luite understand me. 

( y®®»* I repeated in a sort of exasperation, 

and m this you are solely to blamo—you only ! 
Why did you tell him your secret t What forced yon 
to tell your brother everything ? He came to me 
to-^y and told me all you had said to him.* I tried 
not to look at Asya and paced the room with lone 
stipes. ‘ Now aU is lost, aU is lost ! * 

^ya was about to rise from her chair. 

Stay,’ I cried, ’please stay. You have to deal 
wi^ an honourable man, yes, an honourable Tn^n | 
But, in God’s name, what excited you 7 Did you 
any change in me ? I could not deceive your 
brother when he came to me to-day.* 

* I saying T * I said to myself, and the 
thought that I was an immoral deceiver, that Gagin 
mew of our meeting, that all was discovered, all 
betmyed, kept ringing in my ears. 

I dH not call my brother,* said Asya in a frightened 
voice, * he came to me.* 

• Sm what you’ve done,* 1 continued^ * and now you 
want to go away. * 
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* Yes, I must go away,’ she said in the same low 
tone. * I asked you to come here only to say good-bye 
to you.’ 

* And you think,* I exclaimed, ‘that it will be ea^ 
for me to part from you ? * 

* But why did you tell my brother ? ’ Asya repeated, 
quite perplexed. 

‘ I have already told you I could not act otherwise. 
If you had not betrayed yourself . , 

’ I locked myself in my room,’ she said artlessly, 
* I did not know that the landlady had another key.* 

This innocent excuse coming from her Ups at such a 
moment almost made me cross at the time, but now 
I cannot think of it without emotion. That poor, 
honest, sincere child ! 

*Now all is finished I* I began again. ‘All! Now 
we must }>art.’ 1 stealthily looked at A^a : 

face was rapidly growing red. 1 felt that she was 
both aaham^ and afraid. I walked about and talked 


like one in a fever. ‘ You did not give time for feelings 
that were only ripening to develop, you yourself 
have broken ofi our friendship, you dM not trust me, 
you doubted me ... I * 

WTiile 1 was talking Asya leaned more and more 
forwards, and at last fallmg on her knees hid her 
face in her hands and burst into sobs. I ran to her 
and tried to lift her up, but she would not yield to me. 
1 cannot stand women’s tears; at the sight of them 
I lose my head at once. 

‘ Anna. Nikolaevna ! Asya ! * 1 kept repeating, 

‘please— I entreat you — ^for God’s sake— stop ! ’ and 
I again took her hand. 

But to my very great astonishment she snddenfy 
sprang up, and as quick as lightning mahed to the 
door and vanished. 

A few minutes later, when SVau Bonise came in, she 
found me standing in the middle of the room as if stnu^ 
by a thund^bolt. I could not understand ^ how this 
meeting hod come to an end so soon and in rach a 
silly way— come to an end before X bad h ad tim e to 
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Bay a hundredtE part of what I ^ 

what^ I ought to have said, even before i 
how it would finiRh , 

^Has the ^auleizi gone?* Frau I/>tuad asked 
raising her yellow eyebrows to her very wig. 

I looked at her like a fool* and left the house* 


xvn 

I hipded out of the town and went into the fielda 
* niad vexation, gnawed at my breast. 1 

showered reproaches on myself. How was it I did 
not understand why Asya had changed our place 
of meeting ? How was it that I did not realise what 
i^ust have coat her to come to this old woman ? 
^y did I not keep her back ? Alone with her in 
that obscure, barely lighted room I had found strength, 
1 had found courage, to cast her from me, even to 
r^eproach her. Now her image pursued me, I begged 
her forgiveness; the memory of her pale face, of 
her tearful, timid eyes, of the uncurled hair on her 
bent neck, of the light touch of her head on my breast, 
burned me. ‘ Yours . . / I heard her whisper. ‘ I 
ftct^ conscientiously,* I kept repeating to myself, . . . 

Jl.Jf ^ I really want such an ending T 

Will It be possible for me to part from her ? Can I 

do mthout her 7 ‘ Madman J madman I * I repeated 

with exasperation. 

In the meantime night was coming on. With 
long strides 1 started for the house where Asya lived. 


C fag in came out to meet me* 

'Have you seen my sister 7* he oaUed out to me 


as soon as he saw me. 

' Is she not at home 7 * I 
•No.* 
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* Has she not returned T * 

‘No. It is my fault,* continued Gagin. ‘I had 
no patience to wait. Contrary to our agreement I 
went to the chapel ; she was not there, so I suppose 
she did not come ?’ 

‘ She was not at the chapeL’ 

‘ And you have not seen her f ’ 

I had to confess that 1 had seen her. 

‘ Where ? * 

‘ At BVau lx>uise*8. I parted from her an hour 
ago.* I added, * I was sure she had returned home.’ 

* Let us wait,* said Gagin. 

We went into the house and sat down side by side. 
We were silent. We both felt awkward. We con- 
stantly turned round, looked at the door, and listened. 
At last Gagin got up. 

‘ This is impossible ! ’ he cried. * I feel most unea^. 
She will be the death of me, by God ! Let us go to 
look for her.* 

We went out. It was quite dark now. 

* What did you talk with her about ? ’ he asked, 
drawing his hat over his eyes. 

‘ I only saw her for about five minutes,* I answered. 

* I spoke to her as we had decided.* 

* I think,* continued he, * that we had better go in 
difierent directions ; we shall find her quicker that 
way. In any case, come back here in an hour*s time.* 


I quickly descended the path through the vin^mrd 
and went into the town. I hurried through all the 
streets, looked about everywhere, evaa into Frau 
Louise’s window, returned to the Rhine, and ran 
along its banks. Occasionally I saw women’s figures, 
but Asya was nowhere to be seen. It was no longer 
vexation t^t gnawed at my heart, but a secret dread 
bhat tormented me, and it was not only dread that 
I felt, but also remorse, the moat burning regret, iovs— 
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tender^ love I I wrung my hands and 
caUra to A^a into the midst of the ever-increasing 
Bhades of night, at first in a low voice, but afterwards 
louder and loud^ each time ; I repeated a hundred 
tunes that I loved her, I swore never to leave her ; 
1 would have given all I bad in the world to hold 
her cold hand again, to hear her low voice again, 
to see her before me once more ! She was so near 
me, she came to me with entire resolution, in the 
^tue innocence of heart and feelings, she brought me 
her untouched youth. . . . And I did not press her 
to my bosom, bufc deprived myself of the bliss of seeing 
Ai?** little face would have beamed with joy 
and the calmness of rapture. . . . These thoughts 
drove me mad. 

Where ^uld she have gone t What has she done 
^ her^lf J I cried with the gri^ of imxx>teDt despair, 
bometbmg white appeared on the river’s brink. I 
k plftce-— there, over the grave of a man who 

nad been drowned some seventy years before, stood 
a OIOSS ^If buried in the ground with an old inscrip- 
tion. My heart sank within me. I ran towards the 
25 ®®® ; the white figure disappeared. I called ‘ Asya ! ’ 
■^y frightened me— but nobody answered. 

I decided to go and inquire if Gagin had found her. 


XX 

Hmr^ng up the hill by the little pathway I saw 

a light m A^a’s window. This somewhat reassured 
me. 

. ^ ^ houses the door was bolted. I 

mocked. The window of the unligbted room of 
the ground-fioor cautiously opened and Gagin’s head 

appeared. 

4 yoa ^ouBd her T » I asked him. 

, , returned,* he answered in a whisper, 

Bbeis m her room undressing. All is in order.’ 

Tbrnk God I * 1 cried in an indcaoribable ecstasy 
a87p 
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of delight : ‘ Thank God ! now all will be welL But, 
you know, we must have another talk.’ 

‘ Another time,* he quietly answered, drawing the 
window to ; ‘ another time, but now good-bye ! ’ 

‘Till to-morrow,’ I murmured; ‘ to-morrow all will 
be settled.* 

‘ Good-bye 1 * repeated Gagin. 

The window closed. 

I almost knocked at the window. I wanted to tell 
Gragin at once that I asked for his sister’s hand. But 
such a proposal — at such a time . . . ‘Till to-morrow,* 

I thought ; ‘ to-morrow I shall be happy ! * 

‘ To-morrow I shall be happy ! * Happiness has no 
to-morrow — it has not even a yesterday; it do^ not 
remembBr th© does not think of the future^ ifc has 

only the present — and not even a day, only a moment. 

I do not remember how I got back to Z . It 

was not my legs that carried me, it was not a wst 
that bore me across the river ; large strong win^ 
lifted me up. I passed a bush in which a nightingale ^ 
was singing. I stopped to listen : it appeared to me | 
that it sang of my love and of my happiness. i 


The next morning, when I approached the familUr 
house, one circumstance astonished me: all the 
windows were wide open, and the door ^^8 * 

bits of paper were lying about before the thre^old ; 
the servant appeared at the door, broom m hand. 

I went towards her. , , x t \.^a 

* They have gone away ! she shouted, before I haa 

time to ask ‘ Is Gagin at home ? ’ ^ ^ , 

‘ Gone away ? ’ I reputed. What do you mean T 

Where have they gone ? * ^ ^ 

* They went away this mommg at six o 

did not say where. Wait a mmute, I thmk you are 

MtN ?* 

‘ Yes, I am Mr N — 
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‘The mistress has a letter for you.’ The maid 

went upstairs and brought me a letter ; ‘ Here it is, 
sir.’ y - • ^ . 

‘ But it cannot be, . , How is it . . . ? * I 

began. The maid looked stupidly at me and went 
on sweeping. 

I opened the letter. It was Gagin who wrote to 
3^® — ^there was not a word from A^a. He began 
by asking mo not to be angry with him for their 
sudden departure ; he was sure that after mature 
reflection I would approve of hia decision. He could 
not find any other way out of a situation which 
might become difificult and dangerous. ‘Last night/ 
he wrote, ‘while we were both silently waiting for 
Asya, I was finally convinced of the necessity of this 
separation. There are prejudices which I esteem ; 
I ^derstand that you cannot marry Asya. She has 
told me all, and for her peace I had to agree to her 
repeated, redoubled entreaty. . • .* At the close of 
his letter he expressed regret that our acquaintance 
had BO quickly come to an end, wished me happiness, 
pressed my hand in friendship, and begged me not 
to try to look for them. 

* What prejudices ? ’ I cried as if he could have 
heard me. ‘ What nonsense I Who has the right to 
take her away from me?’ I caught hold of my 
head. ... 

The maid called out loudly to the landlady ; hei’ 
fright brought me to myself. I bad only one thought 
in my mind — to find them, to find them at any cost. 
To accept this blow, to reconcile myself with this 
result, was impossible. I learned from the landl^y 
that they had taken the six o’clock steamer and gone 
down the Bhine. I went to the booking office, where 
I was told they had taken tickets to Cologne. I went 
home with the intention of packing up at once and 
following them. I happened to pass by Frau Louise’s 
jfousa Suddenly I beard somebody calling to me. 

1 looked up and saw at the window of the room in 
which the day before I had met Asya the face of 
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the Burgomaster’s widow. She smiled her repugnant 
smile and beckoned to me. I was about to turn away, 
but she called after me that she had something for 
me. These words arrested me, and I went into her 
house. How can I explain my feelings when I saw 


that room again ? 

‘ I really ought only to have ^ven you this,* began 
the old woman, showing me a little note, *if you had 
come to me yourself, but you are such a nice young 
man that you may have it ! ’ 


I took the note. 

On a small scrap of pax>er the following words were 
hastily scribbled in pencil : — 


Farewell ! we shall never meet again. It is not 
pride that makes me go away ; no, I can’t act otherwise ! 
Yesterday, when I wept before you, if you had 
one word, one single word, I should have stayed. 
did not say it — so it is evident it is better thus. Fare- 
well for ever ! 


‘ One word. . - •* Oh, what a madman I am ! That 
one word. ... I had repeated it with tears the ^y 
before. I had thrown it to the winds, I repeated it 
in the empty fields, but I did not say it to her — ^I did 
not tell her that I loved her I 1 could not then even 
pronounce that word. When I met her in that fatal 
room I was not clearly conscious of my love ; it was 
not even aroused when I sat with her brother m our 
absurd and painful silence; it only burst out 
irrepressible force some few minutes later, wh^, afiraid 
of a misfortune, I began to search for her and to 
her . . . but it was then already late, 
this is impossible ! ’ I shall be told ; I do not Imow 
if it is possible or not, I only know it is ^e. As^ 
would never have gone away if there ^ been m n^ 
nature only a shadow of coquetry, and if hear 

had not been false. She ^ 

other girl would have borne : I did not undcratand 

that. My evil genius had stopp^ 

•nv Una whm I last met Gagin at the darkened wmdow. 
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and so tt© last thread which I could still ^asp slipped 
out of my hands. ^ r rc 

That same day I packed my trunks, returned to 

1^“— » and start^ for Cologne. I remember, as the 

stumer was getting und^ way and I was meutaUy 

toking leave of all those streets, all those places, which 

i could never forget, I saw Hanncben. She was sitting 

on a bench near the river bank. Her face was pale 

but not sad ; a good-looking young fellow was standing 

n^r, mughing and telling her something ; and on the 

otner bank of the Rhine my little Madoxma continued 

to look sadly jfrom out of the dark green shade of the 
old ash. 


In ^lo^e I came upon traces of the Gagins, leamine 
that they had gone to London ; I followed them, but 
in London my search was all in vain. For a lone 
time I could not be reconciled, for a long time I per- 
sisted m my search, but at last I was obliged to give 
up all hope of finding them. ® 

^ J them again — I never even saw Asya 
agam. Unc^in reports about the man reached me. 
but she 1^ disappeared for ever. I do not even 
know if she is stuT alive. Once several years later, 
wh^ abroad, I saw at the window of a passing train 
a woman whose face forcibly reminded me of those 

features, but I probably was znis^ 
led by some chance resemblance. Agya remained in 
my memory the same girl I had known in the best 
years of my life, as I saw her for the last time leaning 
over the pack of a low wooden chair. 

1 must confess that I did not grieve for her long* 
I even found that fate had decided well in prevent- 
mg nw union with her. I consoled myself with the 
^OTght that I should probably not have been happy 
with woh a wife, I was young then, and the futSX 
th^ sh^, fleetmg future, appeared to me boundlesa 
k thought. Cannot that whion has been repeat itself 
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be even better, even more beautiful than it wae 
before . . . ? ’ I have known other women, but 
the feelings that had been aroused in me by A^a, 
those burning, tender, deep feelings, I never knew 
again. No ! no otheor eyes could replace those eyes 
that bad once turned to me so full of love— to no 
other heart that had been pressed to my breast had 
my heart responded with such joyful sweetness I Con- 
demned to the solitary life of a homeless wanderer I 
drag out my sad years, but I keep as sacred relics 
her little notes and the faded geranium flower — the 
same flower she once threw to me from the window. 
It still retains a faint scent, but the hand that gave 
it me, the hand that I only once was able to press to 
my lips, has perhaps long since decayed in the 
grave. . . . 

And I myself — ^what has become of me ? What is 
left of me, of those happy, troubled days, of those 
winged hopes and aspirations ? The faint exhalation 
from an insignifleant plant survives all the joys and 
all the sorrows of man — survives even Tnan himself. 
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one of them Actual State Councillor Semen Ivanovich 
Shipulenko, and the other, also Actual State Councillor, 
Ivan Il’ich Pralinski. They had come about nine 
o’clock to tea and had afterwards sat down to a glass 
of wine, and they knew that at exactly half>past 
eleven they would have to go home. Their host had 
all his life preferred regular habits. And here we 
must say two words about him. He had begun his 
career as a small government official xrithout any 
private means, and had quietly rubbed along for 
five and forty years, knowing very well the height to 
which he would attain in the service. He could not 
bear to scramble for the stars above, although he 
had already two of them, and particularly disliked 
to give his personal opinion on any subject. He was 
honest too, that is to say, he had never had occasion 
to do anything very dishonest ; he was a bachelor 
because he was an egotist ; he was not at all stupid, 
but could not bear to show his cleverness ; he par- 
ticularly disUked slovenliness and enthusiasm, which 
he considered moral slovenliness, and towards the end 
of his life he had gradually sunk into a sort of sweet, 
lazy comfort and systematic solitude. Although he 
sometimes visited the better sort of people, from his 
youth upwards he hsKi not been able to bear receiving 
guests at home, and during later years, if he was 
not playing the Qmnde-paiiencet he contented himself 
with the company of his clock, and would sit for whole 
evenings serenely dreaming in cm arm-chair, and 
listening to it ticking on the mantelpieoe under its 
glass case. He was very re8x>ectable to look at, 
and being clean-shaven looked younger than he was. 
Well-preserved, he promised to live long and conducted 
himself in the manner of the strictest gentl e m an - 
He occupied a pretty comfortable post ; he was on 
some sort of board and had some sort of papers to 
sign. In a word, he was considered a most excellent 
man. He had only one passion, or it would be better 
to say, he had onfy one burning desire : that was to 
possess a house, a house built in the style of a gentle- 
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not a house to be let off in flats or 
k ^st been realized Ho 

’ i™®’ “™y* b"‘ it 

naa a g^en and was beautifully built. The new 

** “* ad-rantage to be ^ 

the eu™**® ^® at. home, and for 

he hSdT^^ oi gomg to see any one. or to the ofBce, 

a lilr ^®’ chocolate-coloured carriage, 

J?* handBome horses, and a 
roarii^, M^ey. All this he had himself acquired by 

Th^”‘l,®®°u“°“y’ “ *'*“* ““ delighted 

purchased a ho^ and 
to?d Nikiforovich felt in his peaceful 

^ aotuaUy invited guests 

“*^y« carefully kept 

from his most intimate Mends. ^ 

^®®‘® *‘® reasons for inviting, 
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T5 on Semen Ivano^h 

empulenko, and durmg the evening had twice turned 

But Semen 

uSh*b^b^^* ?*• matter. He was a man 

S^krf “ complexion that 
t^^bLi chronic jaundice; he 

^ ^ w *^®’dty and long years of toil made 

at k t* man, a morose stay* 

ranfid^f"^^i.^®P* *“““y “ i*® ««&- 

*°* “** '^°tter still, what 
^k he <»uld never attain to ; he held a warm post 

“®* wthout a certain bitterness, but 
abcut them, and he listened to 
Bioh Pralmab's big talk on the new theznee 

Si ““*’*• ^ ® matter of fact they had 

tother ^ much, and oven-StepanNiki- 
*®”*^^^"dosoonded to enter into an argu^t with 
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Mr. Pralinski on the subject of the new reforms. We 
must now say a few words about Mr. Pralinski, who 
is the chief hero of the following tale. 

It was only four months since State Councillor 
Ivan Il’ich Pralinski had begun to be called * Your 
Excellency,* so he was only a young GeneraL Even 
in years he was young, about forty-three— certainly 
not more — and looked, and liked looking, even younger. 

He was a tall, handsome man who loved to be well- 
dressed and prided himself on the good quality of his 
clothes ; he also wore with dignity the moderately 
high decoration he had round his neck. From his 
childhood he had understood how to pick up some of 
the manners of the best society, and as he was a 
bachelor he dreamed of a rich bride, even of one of 
high birth. There were many other things he dreamed 
of, although he was far from stupid. He ^s often 
a great talker and loved to assume parliamraitary 
poses. He was descended from a good family, being 
the lily-fingered son of a General, and in his early 
childhood had worn velvet and fine linen. He had 
been educated in an aristocratic school,^ and though 
ho had left it bringing away with him but little learning, 
he had succeeded well in the civil service and tod 
pushed up to the rank of Gen^uL His superiors 
considered Him a very able man and went so far as 
to place great hopes in him. Step^ Niktforovioh, 
xmder whom he had begim and continued his ofiSoial 
career almost up to the time he rose to the rank of 
General, had never considered him very capable, aM 
had never reposed any hopes in him. What he liked 
about him was that he was of good family and had 
a private fortune : that is to say, he owned a large 
lucrative house, let off in fllats, with its own manager j 
that he was related to many far from unimport^ 
personages ; and, above all, that he had a vMy di^mw ^ 

bearing. In his heart Sto]^ Nikiforovich blam^ to 
for too much imagination and for a certam levity. 
Ivan Hioh himself sometimes felt that he was W 
egotistical and sensitive. Strange to say, he had 
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o^sionaPfits of sickly conscientioosnese, and some- 
w ^ a feeling of slight repentance for something, 
^wtoowledged in his soul -with bitterness and 
secret heartache that he did not reaUy soar as high 
as he ^^ed. At those moments he feU into a 
lu ’% dejection (more especially when his hremor- 
r^ids were troublesome), caUed his life ‘ wne existence 

ceased (privately of course) to believe even 
m nimself or his parliamentary capacities, and called 
nimseu an empty talker and a phrase-maker. Although 

course much to his credit, it did not 
prevent hw raismg hia head again haH an hour later 
and assuring himself with aU the more courage and 
obstmacy that he would still have time to develop, 

only attain high rank hut would become 
a gr^t statesman, long to be remembered in Russia. 

distant glimmers of a monument raised 
m tus honom. From aU this it can be seen that Ivan 
U wh aimed high, though he hid away even from himself 
bis secret, uncertain thoughts and hopes. In short, 
ne was a kind man, and a poet at heart. In the course 
oi the last few years his moments of iU-health and 
disenchantment had visited him more often. He had 
Deoome irritable and suspicious and was ready to 
confer eve^ contradiction as an offence. The regen- 
ration of Russia suddenly gave him great hopes, 
xae rank of Genml onfy confirmed them. He started 
he raised bis bead ; he suddenly b^an to speak 
^umtly and at length, to speak on the very newest 
/ ideas, which he had rapidly and un- 

o^uptabty adopt^ with passion. He sought for 
^ Bp^k. He wont about town searching 
in many places gained the reputation 
Lioeral, which fiattered him very 
.* evening, having drunk about four glasses 

became more talkative than usuaL He 
^nted to convert Stepan Hikiforovioh, whom he h^ d 

SSL*®*? ® time, and whom he had tiU then 

, ye h onoured and even ob^ed. For some reason 
no now oonsidered him a retrograde and fell upon 
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him with imnsual beat. Stepan Nikiforovich hardfy 
contradicted him, although the subject interested 
him too, but sat and listened slyly. Ivan H’ioh 
became excited, and in the heat of an imaginary 
argument appli^ his lips more often than he should 
to his glass. Then Stepmi Nikiforovich took up the 
bottle and at once refilled the glass, which for 
some unknown reason began to ofiend Ivan Il’ich ; 
especially as Semen Ivanovich Shipulenko, whom he 
particul^ly despised and even feared, on account 
of his cynical contemptuousness, sat by in malicious 
siJance and smiled more often than was necessary. 

* They think Fm a mere boy ! ’ shot through Ivan 
Il’ich’s head. 

* No, sir, it is time, it was time long ago,* he continued. 
*We are already too late, sir; to my mind to be 
humane is the important thing, to be humane towards 
your subordinates, remembering that they too are 
men. Humaneness will save everything, will carry 
everything through . . .* 

' He^ he, he ! ’ came from the side where Semen 
Ivanovich was sitting. 

* But why, may I ask, are you giving us such a 
roasting T * remarked Stepan Nikiforovich at last with 
an amiable smile. * I must confess, Ivan Il’ich, that 
60 far I have not been able to understand what 
you have been good enough to explain. You have 
been exalting humanenoes. Does that mean love for 
humanity ? ’ 

* Yes, perhaps it is love for the whole of humanity. 

I ’ 

*Permit me, air ! As far as 1 can judge, the matter 
does not stop there. Love for humanity must always 
exist ; the reforms are not limited to that. All sorts 
of questions have been raised, relating to the peasants, 
law reforms, agrioulture, spirit licences, morals, and so 
on ; the questions are without end, and ta ke n all 
together, all at once, they may cause very great- 
ly us say— ^oscillations. That is wlmt we are afraid 
of, not only humanenees • • 
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Iva^^ Jnatteor is deeper,’ remarked Semen 

X quite understand, sir, and allow me to observe, 

that I do not for a moment 
consent to remam behind you in the depth of 

of these matters,’ remarked 
.7^ ^ ®' cutting and sarcastio tone ; ‘ but 

everthrf^B I take the liberty of remarking to you, 

me that you too do not understand 

* I don’t understand ? ’ 

. ^ oontinue to hold the idea and propound it every- 
ere that humaneness, and particularly humaneness 
JO one a subordinates— from the officials to the clerks, 
TuJ!^ olCTks to the porters, from the porters to the 
^tonts— humaneness, I repeat, can serve as a comer- 
w.the coming reforms, and in general for the 
^generation of thmgs. Why ? Because — ^take the 
^ffi>gira : I am humane, therefore I am loved, 

^ey love me, consequently they put trust in ma 
j.ney put trust — consequently trust; — ^trust conse- 
qu^tly love. . . No— I mean— I wanted to say, 

u tney tiTist, they will also have trust in the reforms, 

miderstand, so to speak, the very essence 
M the matter — so to speak, wUl embrace morally and 
^tie up the whole question, amicably, fundamentally, 
oat are you laughing at. Semen Ivanovich ? Is it 

in^mprehensible ? ’ 

Stepan Nikiforovich silently raised his brows ; he 

was astonished. 

o_ ^ ^ have drunk a little too mnob,' remarked 

wmen Ivanovich maliciously, * and therefore I am 

f* oomprehenaion— a little foggy in the under- 
standing sir I * 

« "ioh shiugged his shoulders. 

, rfian’t stand the test,’ remarked Stepan Niki- 

lorcr^h, after a short meditation. 

- ^ way shan’t we stand the test t * asked 

suTjpiaed at Stepan Nikiforoviob’s sadden 
MW abrupt remark. 
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‘ No, we shan’t stand it ’ — Stepan Nikiforovich 
evidently did not want to say any more. 

‘ Does your remark refer to new wine and new 
bottles ? * said Ivan Il’ich ironically. ‘ No, sir, I can 
answer for myself ! * 

At that moment the clock struck half-past eleven. 

' Here we sit and sit, but we really ought to be 
going,* said Semen Ivanovich, preparing to rise from 
his chair. Rut Ivan Il’ich was before him. He at 
once got up, went to the fire-place, and took his sable 
cap. He looked ofiended. 

‘ Well, what will yon do. Semen Ivanovich ? Will 
you think it over?’ said Stepan Nikiforovich as he 
took them to tlie door. 

* About the flat, air ? I will think it over — ^I will 
think it over.* 

* You wiU tell me as soon as you have made up yo\ir 
mind ? * 

* Always talking business ? * remarked Mr. Pralinski 
amicably, trying to attract their attention as he played 
with his cap. It seemed to him as if they for- 
gotten him. 

Stepan Nikiforovich raised his brows and said nothing, 
as a sign that he did not want to detain bis guests. 
Semen Ivanovich hastily took leave. 

‘ Well, well . . . after that, have it your own way I 
If you don’t understand simple politeness ’ —thought 
lUh*. Pralinski, and with a special air of independence 
he stretched out his hand to Stepan Nikiforovich. 

In the lobby Ivan D’ich wrapped himself up in his 
light and costly fur coat and tried not to notice Semen 
Ivanovich’s well-worn raccoon. Then they both went 
downstairs. 

‘ Our old friend seemed offended at something,' 
etaid Ivan Il’ich to silent Semen Ivanovioh. 

‘ No, why should he be 7 * answered the other quietly 
and coldly. 

* Slave ! ’ thought Ivan Il’ich. 

When they came to the porch Semen Ivanovich’s 
dledge with its poor grey horse drove up. 
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'What the devil — ? where has Trifon got ta 

TOh my carriage ? ’ cried Ivan Il'ich, not seeing it 
drive up. 

He looked this way and that, but no carriage was to- 
be se^. Stepan Nikiforovich’s man knew nothing 
about it. He asked Varlam, Semen Ivanovich’s coach- 
man, and was told that he had been there all the 
tim^ and the carriage too, but now it was not. 

iM T story,* remarked hfr. Shipulenko. * If you 
I con take you home.* 

I^ese people are rascals ! ’ cried Mr. Pralinski 
tngrily* ‘ The rogue asked to go to a wedding some> 
where here on the Petersburg Side ; some sort of a 
' ^^8 to be married, the devil take her ! I 
Wrictly forbade him to leave this spot. I don’t mind 
be^mg he has gone there ! ’ 

* Kt ^ where he has gone,* remarked Varlam, 

, but he promised to be back in a minute, so as to be 

just, m time.* 

Qmte so | I had a sort of presentiment ! He’ll 
batch It ! ’ 

* had better have him whipped at the police 

Ration, then he will do yoiu* bidding better,^ said 

oemeu Ivanovich as he fastened the apron of his 
sledge. 

don’t trouble about me, Sem^ Ivanovich.* 

» A don’t want me to drive you home ? ’ 

Apleasant joixmey, meroi* 
oemen Ivanovich drove away, and Ivan Il’ich started 
on foot along the boards that served as a footpath, 
leeling very much put out. 

No, you shall catch it now — you rascal I I will 
W ^ make you feel, just to 

jmfifhwin you 1 You’U return and hear that the master 
xias bad ro go off on foot — you worthless scamp I * 
h Il’ich had never b^ore used so much abuse, 

out this time he waa very angry, and in addition he 

A women who have stood together ae eponiors for 

8 oMid sro oaUed W and Muma 
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had a buzzing in the head. He was a man who did 
not drink, so that some five or six glasses soon had an 
efiect on him. The night was enchanting. It was 
frosty but unusually still and without any wind. The 
8^ was clear and starry. The full moon flooded the 
earth with a pale silver brightness. It was so fine 
that after going about fifty paces Ivan Il’ich ahnost 
forgot his troubles. For some reason he felt very 
contented, and people who have had just a little drop 
too much change their ideas rapidly. He was even 
pleased with the dowdy houses in the empty streets. 

*It*8 a good thing that I had to start on foot,* 
he thought. * It will be a lesson for Trifou'— end a 
pleasure for me. Indeed I ought to walk more. What 
does it matter 7 I shall find an izvoshehih in the 
Qreat Prospect at once. What a fine night I What 
strange little houses they all are 1 Probably only 
smaU people live here— small ofScials, shopkeepers 
perhaps. « . . Strange of Stepan Nikiforovich I How 
retrograde they all are— wlmt sleepy old fellows ! 

Old dormice — ^that’s exactly what they are I e*est le 
mot. Nevertheless he is a clever man ; he has the 
bon sens, the sober practical understanding of things. 

But all the same, old men, old men ! Th^ haven’t 
got the — whatever is it ? Well, it’s all one— something 
is lacking. “ We a^n’t stand the test I ** What did 
he mean by that 7 He fell into a reverie when he 
said it. . . . He didn’t understand me at all Why 
couldn’t he understand it 7 It was more diffiomt 
not to understand than to understand. The chief 
thing is that I am convinced— convinced with my 
whole bouL Humaneness — love of m ankin d I To 
restore man to himself — ^to restore to h^ his real 
worth, and then with the material that is ready to 
hand you can begin the work I It seems quite clear I | 
Yes, sir. Allow me. Your Excelloioy, let ns take 
tthe syllogism ; for example, we meet a government 
^lerk, a poor forgotten clerk. Well, who are tou 7 
'The answer — a government clerk. Very well, a clerk; 

£0 on: what sort of a clerk t The answei^-saob 
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such a clerk. Have you a job ? — Yes I have i 

be happy ?— J do. What do’you nl^' 

fhl understands me in two words • 

in uune, the man is caught, so to sneak' 

to tov to ®h^^ ^ ^ want— t^t 

® tace he has got' 

tw on ^ at the police station he laid 

^ords ! Whip him yourseS 

be will Kwj’ u bumble Trifon with words, 

re^aches, and then he 
^ ^ well— that’s an unsettled 

M helSin^® da^ed boards I ’ he called out 

iA tS ®^PPed and almost lost his footing ; * — and this 

yoiJl- “ enUgh^^t 1 You might break 

a ^ ^ hear t^t Semen Ivanovich 

^on. It was at me he tittered 
do ^ ^ morally embrace.” Well, and if they 

“ that to you ? Nb fear of mv 
Tw^a acmg you. Td rather embrace a peasant. If a 
^^nt meets me. weD, I will talk to a ^^t. , 

e«reB^ r^jL„u perhaps did noi 

Why, even 
as I want 

vftM KAAAiAti. agaui. Id tfac evenuig 

f m y°" anyhow 

are au aamo W 

aa^^ were his reflections, broken and unconnected, 

ah' ha<f ***® *o°t^y- The fresh 

TiT» “ T ®“®®ted him, had, so to speak, shaken him 

down mmutes more he would have calmed 

wifcMn suddenly when he was 

thftliJL “tops of the Great Prospect he heard 

Slde^??hf ^ ^® ^ the oX^ 

‘^P^^ted wooden houses 
obigle-storied, a feast was being held ; the 
^ squeaked, the double-bass droned, and the 
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flutes shrilled, to the tune of a gay quadrille. Under 
the windows stood an audience, chiefly consisting of 
women in quilted cloaks with handkerchiefs on their 
heads ; they were trying with all their might to catch 
some glimpse of what was going on tlirough the chinks 
of the shutters. Evidently it was all very gay inside. 
The noise of the thumping feet of the dancers co^d 
be heard on the other side of the street. Ivan Il'ich 
noticed a policeman standing not far away and went 
up to him. 

* Whose house is this, my good man ? * he asked, 
throwing open his costly fur coat just sufficiently to 
allow the policeman to see the important decoration 
he wore roimd his neck. 

* The government official Pseldonymov, a legistrar ' * 
answered the policeman, at once noticing the decoration 
and drawing himself up. 

‘ Pseldonymov f Sah, Pseldonymov I What ? Is 
he getting married ? * 

* Yes, he is getting married, your honour, to the 
daughter of a Titular Councillor. Iflekopitaev is a 
Titular Councillor — ^he used to serve in the Courts of 
Justice. He is giving this house to the bride as dowry. 

* So that it is now Pseldonymov*B and not Mleko- 

pitaev’s house ? ' -r j x x. 

‘ It is Pseldonymov* s, ^our honour. It used to be 

Mlekopitaev’s and now it is Pseldonymov* s.* 

‘H’m ! I asked you, my friend, because I am his 
chief. I am the General in charge of the office where 

Pseldonymov works.* . _ 

‘Just so. Your Excellency.* The pohcen^ now 
stood at attention, and Ivan D’ioh sealed to be 
thinking. He stood a moment reflecting. . • • ^ 

Yes, it was quite true— Pseldonymov was m 
office, even in his department, he could weU rememb» 

that. He had a very amaU ^st^th 
some ten roubles ft month. As Mr. Pralindki had only 
lately taken over his department, it TOuld have 
quite exouflable if he had not been able to r^ember 
i The polioemea oonfusee * legialator * with ‘regietnuv 


t 
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all the clerks working under him, but Pseldonymov 
he remembered on account of his name. It caught his 
eye the first time he saw it, and he looked curiously 
at the owner of so strange a name. He remembered 
now a very young man with a long hooked nose and 
very light hair that seemed to grow in patches ; he 
was thin and und^ed, he dressed in an impossible 
imiform and impossible, almost indecent inexpressibles. 
He remembered that at the time the thought had 
occ^ed to him to give the poor devil a bonus of ten 
roubles at New Year for a new rig-out. But as the 
face of the poor fellow was so cadaverous, and his 
look ^ unsympathetic as to amount to repulsiveness, 
the kind thought had somehow evaporated and in 
end Pseldonymov had gone without the bonus. 
He was all the more astonished when a week before 
this very Pseldonymov had asked his permission to 
get maiTied. Ivan Il*ich remembered that at the 
moment ho had had no time to look into the matter 

<luestion of the marriage was 
TOttl^ casually and quickly. Nevertheless, be dis- 
tmCTly remembered that Pseldonymov was to receive 
with his bride a wooden house and four hundred 
roubles in^ mon^ ; this circumstance astonished htm 
at the tme ; he remembered, too, having made 
a little joke about the union of the families 

Pseldonymov and Mlekopitaev. All this he distinctlv 
remembered. 

Y^, he remembered all this and became deeper 
and deejier immersed in thought. We all know how 
a whole train of thought sometimes passes through 
our mind in a moment as a kind of sensation not 
translated into human language, much less into literary 
lon^age. However, we shall try to render all the 
tilings that passed through our hero’s mind, so that 
the^ reader may bo able to understand at least the 
mam points, so to speak, of what was most essential 
and speoioos in them. There are many of our feelings 
that, if put into words, would apjpear quite improbabfe. 
and that is why they never see the I^t but remain 
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hidden away in each of ua. Of course the feelings 
and thoughts of Ivan D’ich were a little incoberenti 
but you know the cause of that. 

‘ Now why is it/ flashed through his mind, ‘that we 
all talk and talk, and when something demands action 
nothing comes of it. t Here’s an example — ^take this 
very Pseldonymov: he came back a short time ago 
from his wedding ceremony, full of excitement, hope, 
the expectation of enjoyment. This is one of the most 
blessed days of his life. . . . Now he is busy with his 
gu^ts — giving a feast — a poor, simple feast, but gay 
and hearty enough. What would happen if he knew 
that at this moment I — I, hia chief, his highest chief — 
am standing before his house listening to hla Tniiafft 
Yes, upon my word, what would he say then f Yes, 
and what would happen to biTn if suddenly I entered 
the room T H’m I Of course at first he would be 
afraid of me, he would be struck dumb with confusion. 

I should disturb him, disconcert him— disconcert them 
all perhaps !— Yes, it would be so if any other Genera] 
came in, but not with me. That’s just where it li es , 
any other and not me. ... 

‘ Yes, Stepan Nikiforovich, yon did not understand 
me just now ; here you have a living example. 

* Yes, sir. We are all shouting about humaneness, 
but a heroic act, a great deed, we are incapable of 
doing ! 

* What heroic act ? Why this ! Just think : in 
the present relations of human society, for me— 
for me to go into the house of my sul^rdinate, a 
registrar, on a salary of ten roubles a month — at nearly 
one o’clock at night would be to cause oonfosion, it 
would be turning things topsy'turvy — ^the last days 
of Pompeii — absurd ! Nobody would understand it. 
Stepan Nikiforovich would not understand it to his 
dying day. Didn’t he say we shan't stand the test ? 
No, not you old men, paralysed and inert. But / 
shall stand the test ! I will turn the last day ol 
Pompeii into the sweetest day of his life for my sub- 
oidi^te, ai^ turn a wild act into a normal, patriarohal. 
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high, and moral action. How 7 In this way. Have 
the goodness to listen. . . . 

‘ Well , . , Let us suppose that I enter ; they 
will be astonished, the dancing will stop, they will 
l^k surprised, taken aback. Yes, but it is just here 
that I shall distinguish myself ; I shall go straight up 
to the frightened Pseldonymov, and with the moat 
amiable emile^ but at the same time in the simplest 
words, I will say, “ You see I have been to his 
Rzcellency Stepan Nikiforovich’s. I suppose you 
^ow him, since you are neighbours. . . Then 
I U tell in my moat humorous manner the adventure 
with Trifon. Prom Trifon 1*11 proceed to describe how 
I started on foot. . . . “ WeD, I heard music, and 

was curious to know whence it came, so I asked a 
policeman, and heard that you, my friend, had j*ust 
got married. Well, think i, suppose I go into my 
subordinate's bouse and see how my clerks amuse 
themselves — how they get married. I suppose you 
won’t turn me out 1 ’* Turn me out 7 What a word 
for one who is yonr subordinate 1 How would he 
dare to turn me out ! 1 think he would sooner go 
mad, he*d run his legs off to get me an arm-chair, 
would tremble with delight, would not be able to 
understand it all at first. 

* Now, what ooula be simpler, more refined, than 
such an action 7 Why had I come in 7 That's quite 
another question. This is, so to speak, the moral side 
of the matter. That's the pith of it. 

' H'm. • • . What was I thinking about 7 — Oh, 
yes! 

* Well, of course they will make room for me near 
the xnost important guests, some sort of Titular 
Councillor or relation, a retired staff^captain with a 
red iiose.~-Some sort of individual like those Gogol 
d^^bes. Of course 1 am introduced to the bride, 
praise her, encourage the guests, them not to mind 
me but go on amusing themselves and dancing. 1 
joke, laugh — a word, I am charming, amiabfiity 
itself. I am alwa37B amiable and oharming when I 
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am pleased with myself. . . . H’m ! — That’s just it, 
I am still just a little • » « not drunk, you know, but 
just . . . 

* Of course I, as a gentleman, am on the same 
footing as the others, I don’t for a moment require any 
special attentions. But morally, momlly — that’s quite 
another question ; they will understand, and value it. 
. . . My act will arouse their latent nobility. . . , Well, 
I sit there for half an hour, perhaps even an hour. 
I shall go away just before supper of course. They 
will have been busy making preparations, baking and 
roasting — ^they will bow low — beg me to remain, but 
I shall only take one glass to drink the health of the 
young couple in and refuse to take any supper. I 
shall say ** Business,” and as soon as I say ** Business,” 
everyone will assume a respectful and serious exprea* 
sion. By this I shall delicately indicate who they are 
and who I am — there is a difference. . . . The earth 


and the sky. — Not that I want to suggest that, but 
of course one must — from a moral standpoint it is 
necessary, whatever you may say. Besides, I shall 
smile at the same time, perhaps even laugh, and 
afterwards everyone will approve. ... I may joke 
again with the bride ; h’m — I can even say- — ^yes, I 
can hint that I will return again exactly in nine months 
in the capacity of godfather I He, he ! She is sure 


her my blessing, and — ^to-morrow in the ofBce everyone 
will know of my action. But to-morrow I am strict 
again, to-morrow I am once more exacting, inexorable, 
but then they all know that I am like that. They know 
my soul, they know the main point : ” He is strict 
as a ohi^ — ^but as a man, why, he’s an angel I ” And 
thus X have conquered : I have caught them by one 
smaU act which would never have come into your 
head ; now they are mine ; I am the father — th<^ 
the ohildr^. Now then, your Em)ellency Stepan 
Nikiforovich, go and do the same sort of thing. . » • 


I 
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* Yes, do you know, do you understand, that 
Pseldonymov will tell bia children how the Genera] 
himself came to the reception and drank at his 
wedding ? And these children will tell their children, 
and they to their grandchildren, as the most sacred 
anecdote, that the leader, the great statesman (I 
shall be ail this by that time) honoured them ; and so 
on, and so on. I shall lift up the morally humbled, 
I shall restore him to himself , . , for does he not 
get only ten roubles salary a month ? I have but 
to repeat this five times or ten, or something of the 
^me kind, and I shall gain popularity everywhere. 
I shall be imprinted on aU, hearts, and the devil only 
knows what can afterwards be the result of all this 
IJOpularity 1 ’ 

In this or almost this way Ivon Il’ich argued with 
himself. (Well, gentlemen, there are many things 
a man says to himself at times, especially when he is 
m a somewhat eccentric condition.) All these argu- 
ments flashed through his mind in the ^ace of half 
a minute, and it is probable that he would have 
contented himself with these reflections, and merely 
bringing Stepan Nikiforovich mentally to shame, 
would have gone quietly home and retired to bed— 
h<^er for him if he had ! — but the whole trouble was, 
that the moment was an eccentric one. 

As if on purpose, at that moment he suddmly 
pictured to himself in his excited imagination the 
self-satisfied faces of Stepan Nikiforovich and Semen 

Ivanovich. 

‘We Bhan*t stand the test,’ Stejian Nikiforovich 
had repeated, smiling haughtily. 

H e, he, he J * echoed Semen Ivanovich with his 
very nastiest smile. 

‘ Let us see whether we shan’t stand the test 1 ’ 
^id Ivan Q'ioh with determinatkin, and bis face 
flushed. He dMoended from the boarded footpath, 
crossed the road with firm steps, and entered the 
house of his subordinate, the r^iatrar Pseldonymov. 
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His star led him on. He passed through the little 
gate bravely, and contemptuously pushed aside with 
his foot the long-haired, mangy little dog which more 
from propriety than from fierceness threw itself at his 
feet, barking loudly. He went along the boards that 
led to the front door and the smaU projecting iron- 
roofed porch, and going up three very rickety wooden 
steps found himself in a tiny entrance. Although the 
end of a tallow Cfindle or a night-light was burning in 
a comer here, that did not prevent Ivan Il*ich from 
stepping with his left foot, galosh and all, into a galantine 
that had been put out to cooL Ivan Hich bent down, 
and peering with curiosity saw that there were two 
otheo* dishes with some sort of jelly and two moulds 
evidently full of blanc-mange. The squash^ galantine 
somewhat confused him, and for one short moment 
the thought crossed his brain, should he not quietly 
go back 7 But he considered this too mean. Cal- 
culating that nobody had seen him or would be likely 
to suspect him, he hastily wiped his galosh to conceal 
all traces, groped about, and found a felt-covered 
door, which be opened. He stepped into a tiny 
lobby, half of which was literally filled up with all 
sorts of cloaks, coats, furs, capes, hoods, caps, scarves, 
and ^loshes ; the other half was occupied by the 
musicians : two fiddles, a fiute, and a double bass, 
four men in all, who had of course been picked up 
in the street. They sat at an unpainted table, and 
by the light of one tallow candle were scraping away 
vigorously at the last figure of a quadrille. Throu^ 
the open door the dancers could be seen in a cloud of 
dust, tobacco smoke, euid vapour from the kitchen. 

It had the look of mad gaiety. You eould hear 
laughter, shouts, and piercing shrieks from the ladies. 
The men stamped like a squadron of cavalry. Above 
all the racket there could be heard the commands 
of the leader of the dance, evidently a wild young 
man who was quite carried away by the dance. 

* Cavaliera, avancki — ehaine dea damea — &a£sncej,* and 
80 on, and so on. Ivan Il*ioh, not without soma 
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potion, threw off hia fur coat and galoshes, and with 
his fur cap in hia hand entered the room, TTa had by 
now ceas^ to reason. . , , 

For the first moment nobody noticed him, every- 
body being too much occupied with the dance that 
waa just coming to an end. Ivan Il’ich stood quite 
^J^^^^ounded and could diatinguish nothing among 
the general confusion. Ladies’ dresses flew past 
men with cigarettes in their mouths hurried by ; a 
pale blue sca^ of some lady whirled before hia eyes 
ai^ ^ hit him on the nose ; she was followed by a 
mraic»,l student with a flowing mane of dishevelled 
^ho rushed madly on, pushing him roughly out 
of the way ; a long-legged officer of some unknown 
regiment, stiff as a milestone, flashed before ; 
somebody^ in hurrying by and stamping like the 

m an unnatural, squeal^ voice : 

' fih, eh, Pseldonimujshka I * Under Ivan Il’ich’s feet 
there was something sticky ; the floor had evidently 
been waxed. There must have been about thirty guests 
in the room (which by the way was a fairly large one). 

to another minute the quadrille came to an end, 
^d almost immediately it all turned out exactly as 
Il*ioh had imagined while he was still thinking 
boarded footway. The guests and the dancers 
not had time to regain their breath and wipe 
the sweat from their brows, when a murmur passed 
through their ranks, a sort of unusual whisper. All 
all heads turned quickly towards the guest who 
had Just entered. Then everyone began gradually to 
move away and step back. Those who bad not noticed 
bim were pulled by their dresses and made to under- 
stand. They looked round and at once fell back 
wit h th e others. Ivan Il’ich was still standing in the 
aoorroy, not taking a step forward, and between him 
and the guests the open space, strewn with numberless 
pers from sweets, ctoar^te ends, and tickets, became 

Su<" " 


lar£^. ^ddenly a young man stepped 
sh^y into this space t he had a shook of light-coloured 
natr and a long booked now, and he wore the undress 
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uniform of the civil service. He came forward bowing 
and looked at the uninvited guest with just the look 
a dog has when his master calls him to give him a 
whipping. 

*How do you do, Pseldonymov, do you recognize 
me ? * said Ivan Il’ich, and at the same moment felt 
that he had said it very awkwardly ; he also felt 
that perhaps at that moment he was doing something 
awfuUy silly. 

* Your Ex-ex-excellency ! * stammered Pseldonymov. 

‘ Well, my friend ! I came in here quite by chance — 

as you can probably imagine ! * 

But Pseldonymov evidently could not imagine any- 
thing. With staring eyes be stood there in horrible 
uncertainty. 

* I suppose you will not turn me out. . . . Pleased 
or other^vise, we have to welcome our guests ! * con- 
tinued Ivan irich, feeling that he was beoozning 
confused to an undignihed state of feebleness. He 
wanted to smile but could not ; he felt that his humor- 
ous story about Stepan Nikiforovich and Trifon was 
becoming more and more impossible. All this time 
Pseldonymov remained immovable as if on purpose, 
staring at him foolishly. Ivan Il’ich became uneasy ; 
he felt that it only wanted another such minute for 
the whole thing to become an incredible absurdity. 

‘ Have I in any way disturbed — I will go away . . . 
he said in a half audible voice, and some nerve twitched 
in the comer of his mouth. But Pseldonymov had 
already recovm'ed himself. 

* Your Excellency, pardon me— an honour,* he 
mumbled, bowing hastUy; ‘have the goodness to be 
seated,’ and recovering still further be TOinted with 
both bands to the sofa from which the ta^le had been 
removed to make room for the dancing. 

Ivan Il’ich’s soul was eased and he sa nk down on 
the sofa ; at the same moment some one hastened 
to move a table towards it. He looked round mid 
saw that he alone was seated ; all the others, even 
Che ladies, remained standing. — bad sign !— Bat the 
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moment bad not yet arrived to reassure and encourage 
them. The guests still retreated, and it was Pseldo- 
oyxuov alone who stood before him bowing low and 
smiling, for he could as yet not in the least 
ondersUuid what was happening. The moment was 
Mort but horrible. Our hero felt so much distress 
m that minute that this invasion of his subordinate’s 
home, performed on the principles of a Haroun-al- 
might well be looked upon as a heroic e^loit. 
budd^ly anothCT figure appear^ next to Pseidonymov 
and began bowing too. Ivan Il’ich recognized, to his 
inexpressible pleasure, not to say delight, the bead 
olpk of his department, Akim Petrovich Zubikov, 
'^h whom, of course, he was not acquainted, but 
whom be knew as a business-like and silent official 
iT^ once got up and ofiered Akim Petrovich his 
hand, his whole hand and not two fingers. Akim 
Petrovich received it in both of his with the greatest 
resp^. The General triumphed ; the situation was 

saved. 

In fact, from that moment Pseidonymov became, so 
not the second but the tliird person. Ivan 
11 ich could now tell his story to the head clerk, accept- 
fhg him at this hour of need as a friend, not to say an 
miimate, while Pseidonymov could stand by all the 
time in silence, trembling with devotion. Ckmsequently 
propriety was observed. The story was necessary — 
Ivan Il’ich felt this ; he saw that all the gawts ex- 
p®ot^ something, that in the two doorways all the 
mhahitants of the house were crowded, almost climbing 
on each other’s shoulders to look at him and to hear 
nm speak. The only thing that was unpleasant was 

that the head clerk, out of sheer stupidity, stiU did not 
Bit down. 

! do you not . , , ? * said Ivan D’ich, awkwardly 
to a place on the sofa next to himself. 

Excellency — ^tbis will do for me,’ and 
Akim Petrovich quickly sat down on a chair which 
rapidly placed for him by Pseidonymov, who 
himself remained stiffly standing. 
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* Can you imagine such an occurrence 7 ’ began Ivan 
ITich in a somewhat imeven but already confident 
voice, addressing himself exclusivefy.to Akim Petrovich. 
He drew out his words, divided the syllables, put 
special stress on some letters, stopped in places, and 
even to himself acknowledged that he was speaking 
with affectation, but was unable to regain full mastery 
of himself ; some external force seemed to act on him. 
At that moment he became painfully conscious of a 
great many things. 

* —dust fancy, I had come away from Stepan Niki> 
forovich Nikiforov’s — ^you may have heard of him, 
the Privy Councillor— ^on*t you remember— on that 
commission . . 

Akim Petrovich respectfully bent his whole body 
forward ; ‘ I couldn’t fail to know of him, sir ! * 

* He is now your neighbour,* continued Ivan H’icb, 
and for a moment, mainly from propriety but also to 
relieve the strain, he turned to Psoldonymov ; but he 
soon turned away again as he noticed by p8eldon;^ov*8 
eyes that it was a matter of no consequence to him. 

* An old man, as you know, who dreamed all hie 
life of buying a house. At last he has bought one— 
and a very nice house too. Yes— and to-day was his 
birthday — he has never celebrated it before, and had 
even kept the date a secret from us — avoided it from 
stinginess ! He, he ! And now he was so pleased 
with his new house that ho invited me and Semen 
Ivanovich — ^you know him — Shipulenko 7 * 

Alrim Petrovich bowed again, bowed pmfoundly ! 
Ivan D’ich was somewhat reassured. It had crossed 
his mind that the head clerk might perhaps guess 
that at that moment he was a necessary potrU (F ap^t 
for his Excellency. That would be the worst thmg 

that could possibly happen 

‘ Well, we sat there, the three of us, and ne 
us champagne. We talked of business, this, that, 
and the other — the questions of the day — we got to 

aiding ! He, he I * .. 

AiHm Petrovich raised his eyebrows respectfulQr. 
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‘But that is not the point. We took leave of him 
^ regular old gentleman^edantio, goes 
to early, you know— old age I VVe went out of 
the house and — ^my Trifon was not there. I was 
^noyed and made inquiries : “ What has become of 
and my carriage ? ** It appeared that, expect- 
ing me to be late, he had gone off to the wedding of 
some kuma or sister — Heaven only knows who I— 
^mewW here on the Petersburg Side, and had 
taken the carnage with him ! " Out of propriety the 

agam glanced at Pseldonymov. He duly 
TOwed, but not at all as he should have done to a 
i^eral! There’s no sympathy in his heart,* shot 
Ivan Il’ich’s brain. * 

* thing?’ said Akim 
^etrovich with great astonishment, and a low murmur 
oi s^nse passed through the whole company. 

all “y poaition,’ Ivan Hich looked 

r There was nothmg else to be done, so I 

I ^ I could get as far as the 

He^her ^ should be sure to find a van*ka » there. 

‘ffi, hi, hi!’ respectfully echoed Akim Petrovich. 

A merriment, passed 
t^ugh the crowd. At that moment the lamp glass 

« one of the wall lamps broke with a great crack. 

hurried to pick up the pieces. Pseldonymov 

fiercely at the lamp, but the 
did not take the slightest notice of it, and 
quiet reigned once more. 

wkiJE night is so fine, so 

ouim. Suddenly I hear music, footst^s, dancing. Out 

* policeman ; « Pseldonymov’s 

jay friend, are you not riving a fine 
ball to the whole Petersburg Side ? Ito, ha I ’—he 
lau^^ again, turning suddenly to Pseldonymov. 

fi»« ' echoed Akim Petrovich; 

- ^vement among the guests, but the 
stuj^est part of it was that even now Pseldonymov 

The diminatiTs of Ivan, the nama gi'^^ to oaV-driven, 
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did not Bznile, although he bowed again. He seemed 
to be made of wood. ‘ He must be a fool ! ’ thought 
Ivan Il’ich ; ‘why, a donkey would have smiled, and 
then all would go on swimmingly.* He became 
impatient. ‘ I thought I would look in at my sub- 
ordinate's. He won’t turn me out ; pleased or not 
pleased, we have to welcome our guests, you know. 
Forgive me ; if I am disturbing you at all, I can go 
away. I only came in to see. . , .* 

Little by little there was a general movement. 
Akim Petrovich put on his sweetest smile, as if to 
say : ‘ How could your Excellency disturb us ? * 

The guests began to move and show the first signs 
of freedom of manners. Most of the ladies had 
already sat down. The boldest of them ventured to 
fan themselves with their handkerchiefs — a good and 
sitive sign. One lady in a shabby velvet dress 
egan to speak in a loud voice. The officer to whom 
she addressed herself wanted to answer her in a loud 
voice, but as they were the only two speaking he 
refrained. The men, who were mostly government 
clerks, with a few students among them, looked about 
as if urging one another to be more free— coughed — 
even began to move a step or two in various directions. 
Nobody was specially awkward, but all were diy, 
and almost all secretly felt hostility to the person 
who had come to disturb their gaiety. The officer, 
ashamed of his puaiUanixnity, began gradually to 
approach the table. 

‘ Listen, my friend, may I ask you what is your 
name and patronymic t * Ivan IlTcb asked Pseldonymo v, 

‘ Porfiry Petrov, your Excellency,* he answered, with 
his eyes staring as H he were on parade. 

* Po rfir y Petrov, won’t you introduce me to your 
young wife ? Conduct me— I . . .* 

He seemed inclined to rise, but Paeldonymov hurried 
to the drawing-room as fast as his legs would carry 
him The br&e was standing at the door so he had 
not far to go, but as soon as she heard that the oon- 
versation. had turned on her she quickty hid. In n 
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Pseldon^ov returned leading her by the 
oer^ Eve^body made way for theim Ivan Il’fch 

OT^onioualy rose from the sofa and addressed her 
with his most amiable smile. uoressea Her 

said ^ make your acquaintance,’ 

^sneeliw aristocratic inclination, 

e^eoiaUy on such an occasion.* 

lie continued to wear his stereotyped smile. The 
ladiM were pleasantly agitated. 

aloud ^ 

Pseldonymov. She was a 
fari seventeen, with a very sinaU 

“«8®* Her smaU piercinc 

th^slfohteS^d®®^ “PPea>- “ 

look^fa^LIS^l®.® ®°^“8ed, but on the wntrary 
i fixedly at him with an expression— one micrVif 

^y—of mischief. EvidenUy Pseldonymov had 

muslfo •*®'‘ She was dressed fo^ whfte 

dress over a pink slip. Her neck was thfo 

pStrad/ *Sh‘ °b Jl *^“es aU seemed to 

gr!^in^ to say in reply to the 

in a^nw^^ ?°* ^ T?^ P'®**y 1*0 continued 

h? «,iK addressing rseldonymov. but 

acate *T>^ bride should hear him. But 

Pseldonymov had nothing to say, and this 

aW to^iv“ iS 

hS^evL something cold and concealed in 

maliiiifnt TOmething special, something 

it ^ mmd. But whatever it might costT 

feelmgl That 

was the object of his being there. 

and h« be thought. ‘ However— * 

hOT on thfJSfa'^ 

question? ?“? * ^ ^be two or three 

^®;:?dres8ed to her he again got only ‘ y^ 

hoar. and these words he could scarcely 

• If she only were a Uttle oonfosed.* he continued 
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to reflect^ * I coidd then venture on a Joke. As it 
is, my position is helpless.’ Even Alrim Petrovich 
remained silent, as if on purpose; it was just stupidity, 
but all the same impardonable. ‘ Ladies and gentle* 
men, I hope I have not interfered with your amuse- 
ment,* he said, adt^essing the whole party. He felt 
that the palms of his hands were perspiring. 

* No, no, sir I Do not trouble yourself about that, 
your Excellency, we shall soon b^in again ; we are 
just getting cool, sir,* answered the officer. The bride 
looked at him approvingly; the officer was not old 
and wore the uniform of some obscure detachment. 
Pseldonymov stood in the same place and nose 
seemed to stick out farther than ever. He stood 
th^e like a lackey holding his master*8 fur coat and 
waiting for the end of his good-byes. This remark 
Ivan Il’ich made to himself ; he began to feel lost ; 
he had a feeling of awkwardness, of terrible awkward- 
ness, as if the ground were slipping from under bis 
feet, as if he had got in some place from which he 
could not get out, as if he were in the dark. 

Suddenly every one stepped back and a short, 
stumpy woman appeared. She was no longer young ; 
dressed very simply though evidently with an attempt 
to be smart, she had a large shawl on her shoulders, 
fastened at the throat, and a cap to which she seemed 
unaccustomed. She had in her hands a small round 
tray on which stood a full but already uncorked 
bottle of champagne and two glasses, no more and 
no less. The little was evidently d^ined for only 
two of the guests. 

The elderly woman came straight up to the General 

* I your Excellency not to be exacting,* she said 
with a bow ; ' since you have condescended to come ! 
to us to honour my son’s wedding with your presence, 
do us the favour of drinking the health of the young 
couple. You will not refuse to do us that honour ? * 

Ivan Il’ich caught at her as if for salvation. She ^va8 
not at all an old woman, only about f<Nrty-five or six — 
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not more. But had such a good, rosy face, such 
an open, round, Russian countenance — she smiled so 
good-^turedly, bowed so simply — ^that Ivan Il’ich 
was almost comforted and began to hope again. 

So you — you are the—er — smother of your son.* 
he^said, rising from the sofa. 

‘ My mother, your Excellency.’ mumbled Pseldony- 
SrwardT^*^^^ poking his nose 

‘Ah, very pleased — ^very pleased to make your 
acqnamtance.* ^ 

‘ Excellency has no objection T * 

'with the very greatest pleasure t * 

The tray was placed on the table, Pseldonymov 

j^p^ foprard to pour out the wine, and Ivan Il’ich, 
still standing, took a glass. 

a,™ ^icularly—speoiaUy glad oi this oppor- 
tunity, that I can — ho began ‘ — that I mai'-— 4Sih 
this excess-— In short, as your chief — wish you. 
^dam (and he t^ed to the bride), ‘and you, 

^d long°^]^LT prosp^ity 

And ho emptied his glass with feeling; it was the 
seventh that evening. Pseldonymov looked serious, 
even gfoomy. The General began to hate him heartily. 

. 1 . ^’8 blockhead’ (he looked at 

the oflioor) standmg there— why doesn’t be shout 

^urmh 1 Then everything would go all right.* 

And you too, A i lnm Petrovich, drink a glass and 
TOn^atulate them,’ said the old woman, turning to 
the head clerk. ‘ You cure his chief, he is your subordi* 
na.to. Lrok after my son, I ask you, for his mother’s 
^ \ forget us in time to come, my dear 

tna^, Akim Peteovioh, you are such a good, kind man I ’ 

o harming th^e old Russian women are ! * 
thought Ivan n’ioh, " She has put life into us alL I 
always loved the people I * 

At that moment another tray was brought and placed 

"Wfo carried by a girl in a rustling chintz 

dress that had not yet been washed and a crinoline. 

287q 
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The tray was so large that she was hardly able to hold 
it ill her two hands. On it were numberless small 
plates, with apples, sweets, candied fruits, fruit pastilles, 
nuts, and other refreshments. The tray had till then 
been standing in the drawing-room as re&esbment for 
all the guests, especially the ladies, but now it was 
brought in for the General only. 

‘ I hope your Excellency will not disdain our victuals ! 
One must be content with what one has got ! * said 
the old woman, bowing again. 

‘ With pleasure,’ said Ivan Il’ich, as he took a nut, 
which he broke between his fingers. He decided to 
make himself popular to the end. 

At that moment the bride began to giggle. 

* What is the joke ? ’ asked Ivan Il’ich, pleased to 
see any sign of life. 

* It is only Ivan Kosten’kinych making me laugh,* 
she answered bluntly. 

The General look^ round and noticed a very good- 
looking, fail -haired youth who was trying to hide 
behind a chair on the other side of the sofa, and 
who was whispering something to Mme. Pseldonymov. 
The youth got up. He was evidently very yoimg and 
bashful. 

* I was telling her about the Dream-book, your 
Excellency ! ’ he mumbled as if to excuse himself. 

* What sort of a “ Dream-book ’* 7 * asked Ivan 
Il'ich condescendingly, 

' Th^e is a new Dream-book, sir, a fine book, sir. 

I told her, sir, that if one dreamed of M. Panaev, t^t 
meant one would spill cofiee on one’s shirt front, i^.* 

‘ What Tiatvde I * thought Ivan Il’ich with imita- 
tion. The youth, who had become very red while he 
spoke, was very pleased with himself for having told 
this story about ^ Panaev. 

* Yes, yea, I have heard of it,* replied his Ercellaacy. 

* No, but there is somethiag bett^ still,* b^ui 
anothCT guest close to Ivan Il’ich. * A new dictiona^ 
is being published, wd it is said M. Kraevs]^ will 
write articles on Alferaki . . • and polemical litera- 
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etoves, and had a hat In hiTh^d* 

|ddtaThy*:h.‘;;. rs;nSi.SnSZd“ 21= 

=ii- ™ “ 

KSaijj rnS-Tj: “..*»^S»‘ 

E2»^nr~'r;XKi.h ?4a*!^ '"“• "Suts 

^toXcB ashamed^f 

S".S”js; 

."S^ ■^’n.^.'SZ" SSd" 

y°“ ExceUenoy/ 

• It la probably hi» father, eir. whm he entered the 
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service ; there was some mistake in the papers, so 
that he has remained Pseldonymov,* explained Akim 
Petrovich, * such things do occur, sir.* 

‘ Cer-tain-ly,* said the General hotly. ‘ Cer-tain-ly, 
because — you can judge for yourself — ^Pseudonymov 
baa its origin in the literary word “ pseudonym,” but 
Pseldonymov does not mean anything.’ 

* It was through stupidity, sir,* added Ak i m 
Petrovich. 

* How — ^in what way through stupidity ? 

‘ The Russian people, often through their stupidity, 
change the letters, sir, and pronoimce them in them 
own way, sir. Take as an example they say “ nevalid ** 
when they ought to say “ invalid,** sir.* 

* Oh, yes, ** nevalid,** he, he, he ! * ^ 

‘ They also say “ mumber,” your Excellency, 

broke in the tall officer, who had long been itching to 
distinguish himself. 

‘ What do you mean by ** mumber ” ? ’ ^ 

‘ “Mumber” instead of “number,” your Excellency.^ 

‘ Oh yes, just so, “ mumber ” instead of “ number.’* 
. . . Oh yes, yes . • . he, he, he!* Ivan Il’ich was 
obliged to laugh at the officer’s joke. 

The officer arranged his tie. 

‘And they also say “bast,”’ explained the contri- 
butor to the FirebraTid, but his Excellency 
to hear him. He was not going to laugh for everybody 

‘ “ Bast ” instead of “ past,” ’ persisted the journalist 
with evident irritation. 

Ivan R’ich looked severety^ at him. 

‘ Why are you making a nuisance of yourseli 7 

whispered Pseldonymov to the journalist. ^ 

‘ What do you mean 7 I am just conversmg. t 

one even speak—’ the latter he^n to argue m a 
whisper, but he soon stopped and left the room m a 


He went straight to the attractive baol^m 
for the benefit of the gentlemen, ^ere stood allt^ 

evening a small table covered w^ 

table-cloth, cm which were laid for their delectation 
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two Boris of vodka, a herring, pressed caviare cut into 
small pieces, and a bottle of the very strongest sherry 
from the national wine-cellar. With bitterness in his 
heart he had just poured himself out a glass of vodka 
when the medical student with the dishevelled hair 
rashed into the room. He was the chief dancer and 
leader of the dances at Pseldonyniov’e ball With 
hasty greediness he seized the bottle. 

It’s going to begin directly,* said he hurriedly, as 
if giving orders. ‘ Come and look ; I shall give them 
a tolo standing on my head, and after supper I shall 
risk a can-can^ It will be just suitable for a weddii.g— 
a sort of friendly hint to Pseldonymov. She’s a tine 
woman, that Cleopatra Semenovna ; you can risk any- 
thing you like with her.* ^ 

‘He’s a retrograde,* the writer answered gloomily, 
as he emptied his glass. 

* Who is a retrograde T ’ 

• ^rson, the one they have just put the sweets 

m of. A retrograde ! . . , I assure you,* 

along, mumbled the student and hurried 
out of the room as the ritomelle of the next quadrille 
was heard. 


.^Oie contributor to the J^irebraTidf left alone, poured 
himsolf out another glass to strengthen bis courage and 
independence, drank it off, and helped himself to a 
^ck; never before had his Excellency the Privy 
Councillor Ivan Il’ich made for himself a more bitter 
enemy or a more implacable avei^er than he had in 
the slighted collaborator of the firebrand, especially 
after two glasses of vodka. Alas, Ivan Il’ich never 
Buapeoted anything of that nature. He never even 
^mooted another ve^ important fact which had an 
influence on all the subsequent mutual relatione of the 
pests and hu Excellency. The fact is, that though 
he had on his side given a prox>er and even minute 
ezpla^tion of his presence at the wedding of his 
pderlmg, his explanation did not really satisfy any. 
DOdy, pd the raests continued to feel shy. But 
suddenly everything changed as if bv enchantment, the 
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company became calm and ready to enjoy themselves 
again, to laugh, shout, dance, just as if the unexpected 
^est were not in the room. The cause of it was that 
in an unaccountable manner a rumour, a whisper, 
the news gradually spread all over the room, that the 
guest * seems just a little . . . ’ — * under the influence 
of . . . * Though at first this appeared like a terrible 
calumny, little by little it seemed to be justified, so 
that at last it was all quite clear. More than that, 
at the same time they all felt unusually free and 
easy. It was at this moment that the quadrille, the 
last before supper, began, the dance to which the 
medical student hastened l^ck. 

Ivan Il’ich was just going to address the bride again, 
and this time he hoped to get the better of her shyness 
by some joke, when the tall officer came up and with a 
great flourish sank down on one knee before her. She 
at once jumped up from the sofa and fluttered away 
with him to take a place in the quadrille ; the officer 
made no excuses, and she did not so much as look at 
the General as she went away ; it seemed as if she were 
glad to escape from him. 

‘ After all,* thought Ivan Il*ich, * she had every right 
to do so, and one can*t expect good manners from 
them — ITm ! well, friend Porfiry, don’t stand on 
ceremony,* he said, turning to Pseldonymov ; * perhaps 
there is something that requires your attention, or 
something perhaps that — please don’t mind me, please 
feel no restraint. . . . Why is he standing guard 
over me 7 * he added to himself. 

It became unbearable to have Pseldonymov wfth 
his long neck standing near him, and to see his staring 
eyes fixed attentively on him. In a word, this was not 
the thing, not at all the thing ; but Ivan Il’ich was 
still far from confessing it to himself. 


The quadrille b^an. 

* Will your Blxcellenoy permit me • • . 7 * asked 
Akim Petrovich, respectfully t 
to fill his Exoellenoys glass. 
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‘ I — r^Uy don’t know if ’ 

But Akim Petrovich with & bright smile of devotion 
“fd already poured out the champagne. Having 
filled one glass, he proceeded secretly and stealthily, 
Biid vnth many grixnaces, to fill his own too, with 
this difference, that his own glass was about a finger- 
breadth less full, which seemed more respectful. 
Sitting next to his immediate superior he felt like a 
woman in labour. What was he to talk about ? 
He was bound to amuse bis Excellency, such was 
hw duty— had he not the honour of his company ? 
The champagne served as a resource, and indeed" it 
proved most agreeable to his Excellency that he 
nad poured it out^— not for the aake of the champagne. 

It warm and the most ordinary mediocre 
stuff, but morally agreeable. 

r fellow wants a drink himself,’ thought 

Ivan n ich, and dare not without me. Why should 

I stop him ? It would be silly if the bottle stood 
between us untouched.’ 

He sipped bis wine ; it was at any rate better than 
sitting there doing nothing. 

I am hero he began, stopping and emphasising 
each word : I am here, as it were, by chance, and, 
of course, it is probable that some will consider it 
improper — so to speak — for me to be in such company.’ 

Akim Petrovich was silent and listened with timid 
curiosity. 

‘ But I hope you will understand why I am here. It 
is not just to drink wine that 1 have come I He, he ! ’ 

Akim Petrovich wanted to echo his Excellency’s 
laugh ^t missed fire, and again remained silent, not 
answiu'ing him a single consoling word. 

‘ I am here, so to speak, to approve ... to show 

so to speak— morally the object . . continued Ivan 
H loh, getting vexed with Akim Petrovich’s slowness 
m compr^ension, but suddenly be became silent too. 
Ho Bftw that poof Ahani PdtTOTioh lowered hie eyas 
~ ft guilty way* General in slight confusion 

hastily took another sip from his glass, and Akim 
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Petrovich, as if his whole salvation consisted in so 
doing, seized the bottle and refilled it. 

* You certainly have not much to say,* thought 
Ivan irich, looking sternly at poor Akim Petrovich, 
who, feeling the stem eyes of the General on him, 
decided to continue his silence and not lift his own. 
In this way they remained seated opposite each other 
for about two minutes, two very painful minutes 

for Akim Petrovich. . 

We must say just a word or so about Akim 
Petrovich, A man as quiet as a hen, he was of quite 
the old-fashioned stamp, brought up to servility, 
and at the same time a good and oven a noble man. 
He was one of the Russistns of Petersburg, that is 
to say, he and his father and his grandfather had 
been bom and brought up and had served in Peters- 
burg and had never once left that town ; such people 
constitute quite a peculiar Russian type. They have 
hardly any knowl^ge of Russia and are not at all 
troubled at their ignorance. All their interests are 
concentrated on Petersburg and mainly on the office 
in which they are employed. All their solicitude is 
centred in a game of preference at copeck points, in 
their shop, and in their monthly salary. 
not know a single Russian custom nor a single Russian 
song except ‘Chips,’ and that only because the 
street organs play it. There are two essential ana 
unfailing signs by which you can instantly distmguish 
a real Russian from a Petersburg Russian. The first 
is that no Petersburg Russian ever says *the Pei^^ 
burg JoumaV but always ‘ the Academical J^rruU ; 
the second and equally important sign is that they 
never say * Zavirak* (for breakfast or lunch), but 
always ^ Fruhstnek,' with a special accent on the 
‘ FrUh* By these rooted and characteristic eime 
you can know them anywhere. They are a humbw 
type that has been definitety formed durmg the last 
thkty-five years. Akim Petroyich was, however, 
no fool, fi the General had asked him abo^ 
something suitable to his understanding, he would 
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have answered quite appositely and would have even 
Buatained the conversation, but it would have 
indecent for a subordinate to answer such questions, 
although Akim Petrovich was dying to know some- 
thing more definite as to what his Excellency’s in- 
tentions were. 

In the meantime Ivan Il’ich fell more and more 
deeply into reflection and into a kind of confusion 
of ideas. From thoughtlessness and absence of mind 
he more and more often took a sip at his glass. A trim 
Petrovich lost no time in zealously filling it up again. 
Both men were silent. Ivan Il’ich at last began to 
look at the dances ; before long th^ interested him. 
Suddenly something surprised him. 

The dances were really very gay. Here they danced 
in the simplicity of their hearts, for amusement, and 
even with ^andon. There were very few good dancers 
but many awkward ones, who stamped about with 
such vigour that they might have been taken for 
good. The person who distinguished himself most 
was the officer. He especially liked the figures where 
be remained the only dancer and performed a sort 
of solo. In this he bent about with remarkable 
agility ; sometimes, though normally straight as a 
milestone, suddenly bent so much to one aide that 
one thought he was sure to fall over, but with another 
step he suddenly bent to the opposite side at the 
same acute angle with the fioor. AH the time his 
face wore a serious expression, and he danced in 
the full conviction that everyone was admiring him. 
Another dancer went to sleep near his partner during 
the second figure, having had more than was good for 
him before the quadrille began ; bis lady had to danco 
alone. A young regiatrar who was dancing with the 
lady in the blue scarf always made the same joke in 
every figure and in all the five quadrilles danced 
that evening : he remained a little behind bis partner, 
seized the end of her scarf, and while in the act of 
crossing to his vis-&-via rapidly pressed a few 
dozen kissea on it. His partner floated before him 
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as if quite unconscious of what he was doing. 
The medical student, as he had promised, execute 
a solo on his head, and thereby caused furious delight, 
stampings of applause and shouts of pleasure. In 
a word, there was a great lack of restraint. Ivai< 
Il’ich, the win© beginning to have an effect on him, 
at first smiled, but little by little a bitter feeling of 
doubt began to creep into his soul ; of course he was 
very fond of unconstraint and fre^om of manners — 
he had wanted it, had heartily invited it at the 
moment when they had all stepped back from him, 
but now this same freedom of manner seemed to be 
getting out of bounds. For instance, the lady in the 
well-worn velvet dress that she had bought not second 
but fourth hand fastened it with pins during the 
sixth figure in such a way that it looked as if she had 
trousers on. This lady was the Cleopatra Semenovna 
with whom you could risk anything, as her partner 
the medical student had said. There is no need to 
speak of the medical student, he was a regular Fokin. 
Why was it that a moment ago they all fell back 
and now were so emancipated ? It might be nothing, 
but the change seemed strange ; it predicted some- 
thing. It was as if they had quite forgotten that 
Ivan Il’ich was in the world. Of course he was the 
first to laugh, and had even risked some applause. 
Akim Petrovich tittered in unison, though it was 
evidently mixed with pleasure, and he never suspected 
that his Excellency was beginning to nourish a new 
worm in his heart. 

‘ You dance very well, young man, Ivan men 
felt himself called upon to say to the student whai 
he passed by at the end of the quadrille. , 

The student turned sharply round, made a grimace, 
and approaching his face — quit© indecently close— to 
his Excellency’s, crowed like a cock at the 
his voice. This was too much ; Ivan H’ioh got up from 
the table. Despite this movement there was a toax 
of laughter, for the imitation of the crowing of a wok 
was very natural and the grimace so un©3Q>©ctecl. 
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Ivan n’ioh -was still standing there in doubt» when 
Pseldonymov appeared and bowing begged him to 
come to supper. His mother followed him. 

^ ^ Batyushka, your Excellency,* she said bowing. 

Do us the honour— do not disdain our poverty. . , ,* 
^ . * I — ^I — areally, I don’t know,’ began Ivan Il’ich : 
* it was not for this • • • I — I wanted to be going, • . .* 

It is true ho held his fur cap in his hand. Moreover, 
at that moment he gave himself his word of honour 
that he would go away at once, whatever it might 
cost, that nothing would induce him to stay . . 
and yet he stayed. A minute later he led the pro- 
cession to^ the supper table, Pseldonymov and his 
mother going before him to clear the way, Hpi was 
placed in the seat of honour, and again a fresh bottle 
of champagne appeared before him. For hors d’ ceuvres 
there were herrings and vodka. He stretched out 
his hand, ^ed himself a large wine-glass of vodka, 
and drank it off. He had never drunk vodka before. 
He felt as if be were rolling down a hill — flying . . 
flying . . . flying . . . that he must atop himself — 
catch hold of something, but there was no possibility 
of doing so. • . • 

In fact, his position became more and more eccentric. 
More than that, it seemed to be a sort of mockery 
of fate. God only knows what had happened to him 
in the space of an hour. When he had entered the 
house he had stretched out his arms, so to speak, 
to embrace the whole of humanity and all who were 
subordinate to him ; and now hardly an hour later 
he felt and knew with pain in his heart that he could 
not Pseldonymov, and cursed him, his wife, 

^d his wedding. Not only this, but he also saw 
in Pseldonymoy’s face, in his ^es, that he too could 
not bear his chief ; he looked, almost said : * Go to 
the devil, you damned old creature I T^at brought 
you here to at on my shoulders 7 ’ He bad long ago 
read all this in Pseldonymov’s eyes. 

Of course Ivan Hich, as he eat down to table, would 
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sooner have had his hand chopped off than confess 
honestly aloud, or even to himself, that it had really 
turned out in the way it had. That moment had not 
yet arrived ; he was still in a sort of moral equilibrium. 
But his heart-~m his heart there were gnawings. It 
^ranted to be free, to escape into the air, to rest. 
Ivan irich was indeed too good a man. 

He knew, yes, he knew very well that he ought 
long ago to have left, not only to have left but really 
to have escaped and saved himself; that everything 
was suddenly turning out not in the way, not at all 
in the way, he had planned while waling on the 
boarded footpath. 

* Why did I come here ? Did I come here to eat 
and drink ? * he asked himself as he ate the herring. 
He bad arrived at a state of negation. There were 
moments when in his heart of hearts he looked ironi> 


cally at bis own action. He began not to understand 
why he had come at all 1 

* How could he go away now ? To go away before 
he had accomplished what he wanted to do was 
impossible. Wl^t would people say ? They would 
say that I haunt improper places. It certain^ would 
seem like that if I did not finish what I came for. 
What will they say to-morrow (because, of course, 
it will bo talked of eveiywh6re)^what will Stepan 
Nikiforovich, Semen Ivanovich, say — what will be said 
in the Chancery, at Shembers, at Shubin’s ? No, I 
must leave in such a way that they will all understand 
why I came, I must reveal my moral intention.* 

But unfortunately the psychological moment would 
not present itself. ‘They do not even respect mo,* 
be continued to t hink. * What are they laughing at ? 
They are so free— as if they have no feelings ... 
Yes, I have long suspected that the whole of the 
younger generation is feelingless ! I must stay, what- 
ever it may cost me. Now they are dancing but 
at supper they will all be collected together « • • 1 
shall talk of the questions of the day— of rofoijns— 
of the greatness of Russia ... 1 may yet cany them 
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with me ! Yes, perhaps nothing is lost as yet. Per- 
haps it is always thus in reality. How ought I to 
begin so as to interest them ? What turn should 1 
give to the conversation ? I ieel lost . . . quite lost. 
And what do they want, what do they need ? 1 see 
that they are laugliing among themselves. Surely 
not at me ? Good Lord ! — what do I want ? Why 
am I here ? Why don't I go away ? What do I 
expect to accomplish ? ’ Such were his thoughts, 
and a sort of shame^ a sort of deep, unbearable shame 
began to tear at his heart. 

Thus things moved on, one step leading to another. 

It was just two minutes after he had taken his 
seat at the table that a terrible thought seized hold 
of his whole person. He suddenly felt horribly drunk, 
that is to say, not tipsy as he was before but com- 
pletely drunk. The cause of it was the glass of vodka 
he had drunk just after champagne, which instantly 
took efieot. He felt a«nd peroeiv^ in bis whole being 
that he was becoming positively feeble. Of course his 
courage increased greatly, but his consciousness did 
not desert him and cried to him : * It is wrong, very 
wrong, absolutely indecent.’ Of course his wandering 
drunken thoughts could not remain fixed on any one 
point : there appeared in him suddenly, quite tangibly, 
two opposite sides : on the one side was swagger, the 
desire to conquer and to destroy all obstacles, and a 
foolhardy certitude of being able to attain his object ; 
the other side made itself felt by a painful melancholy 
of the soul and a sort of sinking of the heart : 

* What wUl they say T How will all this end ? What 
will happen to-morrow — ^to-morrow— to-morrow t ’ 

EarliCT in the evening be bad had a dull presentiment 
that he had enemies among the guests. ' It must 
be because I was drunk when I came,* he thought 
with torturing doubt. What then was his horror 
when he now became convinced by unmistakable 
signs that some of those at the table were really his 
enemies and that this fact could no longer be doubted 1 
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* And why ? What can be the reason ? * he 
wondered. 

All the guests, about thirty in number, were seated 
at the table, some of them already quite done for. 
The others behaved in a very careless, malignant, 
independent manner, shouted, spoke in very loud voices, 
proposed toasts at the wrong moment, and bombarded 
the ladies with little pills of bread. One very ill- 
favotired personage in a dirty £rock*coat fell off his 
chair at the beginning of supper and remained on the 
door till the end of it. Another wanted to get on the 
table to propose a toast, and it was only the officer 
who, by pulling at his coat*tails, managed to check 
his premature excitement. The supper was quite 
plebeian, although a chef, the slave of some general, 
had been hired to prepare it; there was a galantine 
tongue and potatoes, cutlets and green peas ; there 
was also a goose, and, to dnish up with, blanc-mange. 
The drinks were — beer, vodka, and sherry. The only 
bottle of champagne stood before the General, which 
obliged him to pour it out for himself, as Akim 
Petrovich did not dare to act on his own initiative 
at supper. The toasts had to bo drunk by the other 
guests in bitters or whatever came to hand. The 
table was comix>3ed of a number of small tables 
placed side by side, including a card table, and they 
were covered with several small table-cloths, one of 
which was a Yaroslav coloured one. The guests 
sat alternately ladies amd gentlemen. Pseldonymqy^B 
mother would not sit down, but moved about seeing 
that all was in order and that everybody was served. 
Instead, a malignant-looking female, with a tied-up 
face, who had not appeared before, came forward 
in a sort of red gown and high cap. She proved 
to be the* bride’s mother, who had at last agreed to 
come out of some back room to the supper. Tlnt0 
that moment she had not appeared owing to her 
irreconcilable enmity with P8eldonymov*8 mother; 
but of this we shall speak later. This lady loofc^ at 
the General with animosity and evon with derjaion. 
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afid evidently did not want to be introduced to him. 

female seemed to Ivan Il’ich to be highly sus- 
picious. There were also others who seemed to lii>n 
suspicious, and suggested involuntarily danger and 
uneasmess. They seemed to he forming a sort ol 
conspiracy against him. Ri any case, that is how it 
appeared to h i m , and the whole of supper he became 
more and more convinced that it was so. For 
instance, there was one malignant-lookiDg gentleman 
^th a small beard, an artist of some kind, who 
look^ at Ivan Il’ich several times, and then turned 
^ his neighbour and whispered something in his ear. 
Another, a student, who it must be confessed was 
quite drunk, showed nevertheless some suspicious 
signs. There were small hopes of the medical student ; 

the officer was not to be relied upon. But 
quite special and evident hatred shone from the eyes 
u journalist: he had such a way of lolling in his 
soch a proud and arrogant manner of looking 
at him, and sniffed with such independence. Although 
the other guests paid no attention to the ‘journalist,’ 
who had only written four lines of verse for the 
FtreoraTid and had consequently become a liberal : 
although, too, it was evident that he was not liked 
by them, still when a small bullet of bread, clearly 
aimed at hnn, fell near Ivan R’icb, he was ready to 
Imve his head chopped off if the guilty thrower of 
bullet was not the gentleman on the Firebrand, 

^ this had a most lamentable effect on him. 

There was still another observation that was specially 
^pleasant for him. Ivan Il’ich became quite convinced 
that there was beginning to be a want of distinctness 
m his words ; it was hard to jsronouiice them ; there 
was much he wanted to say, but his tongue would 
not move ; ^ also, that from time to time he began 
to forget himself, and above all that for no reason 
he would suddenly sniff and then laugh, although 
there was nothing to laugh at. This disposition soon 
ftway after drinkijDg a glass of champagne ; 
althou^ Ivan R’ioh had poured it out for himself. 
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be did not want to drink it, but suddenly emptied 
it quite unintentionally. After this glass he ahnost 
wanted to cry. He felt that he was falling into 
the most sentimental sensitiveness ; he again began 
to love, to love all, even Pseldonymov, even the 
journalist. He want^ to embrace them, to embrace 
them all, to forget and be reconciled with them alL 
Not only that ; but he wanted to speak to them quite 
openly, to tell them everything ; that is to say, what 
a good and Idnd man he was, and what splendid 
AbUities he x>ossessed. How useful he would be to 
his country, how well he could amuse the ladies, 
and above all, what a progressive man he was, bow 
humanely he was ready to condescend to anyone, 
even the very lowest, and finally, in conclusion, to tell 
them quite openly the motives that had induced 
him to come uninvited to Pseldonymov’s wedding, 
drink two bottles of his champagne, and make him 
happy by his presence. 

‘ The truth, the sacred truth, above all, and frank- 
ness. I will win them by frankness. They will 
believe me, all is clear to me ; they are looking 
at me with enmity now, but when I tell them all, 

I shall conquer them irresistibly. They will fill their 
glasses and with shouts drink my health. The ofiSoer, 

I am sure, will break his glass on his spm. Perhaps 
they will even shout hurrah ! Perhaps if they think 
of tossing me, as the Hussars do, I would not resist 
that ; it would be a very good thing. I shall Wss 
the bride on the forehead ; she’s a pretty little thing. 
Akim Petrovich is also a very nice man. Pseldonymov 
will of course get better in time. He only wants, so 
to speak, the polish of the world. • . And although 
that sincere delicacy is certainly wanting in the whole 
of the new generation, yet — yet I shall tell them of 
the new destiny of Russia among the othesr European 
powers. I will also mention the peasant question 
and , . . and they will all love me and I shall leave 
the house with glory ! * 

These thoughts certainly were very pleasant, but 
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what was onplsasant was that, in the midst of aU 

hopes, Ivan Il’ich suddenly discovered in 
Q^self ^ unexpected ability, that of spitting. In 
y case ^ spittle seemed to jump out of his mouth 

2“ observed it first of all 

Totrovich, whose cheek ho had sprinkled, 
"^ho, out of respect, sat still and did not dare to 
' Ivan Il’ich took a napkin and did so for 
. But as he did it, it seemed to him so absvird, 
removed from common sense, that he became 
L , began to wonder, Akim Petrovich, though 

^ some drink, sat there like a pluck^ 

Il’ich realised now that he had been 
mr^* nearly a quarter of an hour on a 
list**nS^^^^^ subject, and that while Aldm Petrovich 
nl ^ him, he seemed to be confused, not to say 
n« something. Pseldonymov, who was sitting 
, °hair away from him, also stretched out his long 
with his head on one side, seemed to be 
to him with a most unpleasant expression on 
really seemed to be keeping guard on him. 

- ^8 his eyes on the guests he observed that many 

looking straight at him and laughing, 
strangest of all, this did not make him 
confused ; on the contrary, after taking 
®JP his glass, ho began to talk in a voice 
^ t (Muld be heard by all present. 
t T i «^v© just said,’ be began in a very loud voice, 
j'lat said, ladies and gentlemen, to Akim 
Russia— -especially Russia ... in 
Rum* tuidOTstand what I — 1 — I want to — to say. 

“ passing through, to my profoundest oon- 

^^\Jiu-hu-maneneas. . . 

of the ©ohoed from the other side 

*Hu-htt r 

Tu-tu I ’ 

hia^S^ P’^h otopped. Pseldonymov jumped up from 

began looking round to see who had 
oiitrs AMm Pfifmivich atealfchilv fiiiook Ilia head 
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as if to admonish the guests. Ivan Il*ich saw this 
clearly, but obstinately took no notice of it. 

* Humaneness ! * he continued emphatically ; * not 

long ago . . . just so — ^not long ago I said to Stepan 
Niki-ki-£orovich . . . yes . . . that — that the 

renewal, so to speak, of things * 

‘ Your Excellency ! ’ somebody called out very loud 
from the other end of the table. 

* What can I do for you ? * answered Ivan H’icb, 
interrupting his speech and trying to see who had 
called to him. 

* Nothing at all, your Excellency, I was carried 
away ; go on ! go-go-go on T the same voice answered 

Ivan irich drew himself together. 

‘ The renewal, so to apeak, of these very things.’ 

‘ Your Excellency ! * called the same voice. 

‘ What do you want ? ’ 

* How do you do ? * 

This time Ivan Il’ich could stand it no longer. 
He broke oS his speech and turned to this disturber 
of the order, to this offender. He was quite a young 
schoolboy wiiO bad got very drunk, and who aroused in 
him great suspicions. For a long time he had be^ 
shouting, and had broken a glass and two plates, 
affirming that it was the proper thing to do at 
weddings. At the moment that Ivan H’ioh tum^ 
to him the officer was just beginning to rebuke this 
shouter soundly. 

* What do you mean by this behaviour 7 why are 
you shouting 7 You ought to be kicked out t * 

‘ It’s not about you, your Excellency, not about 
you ! proceed 1 * cried the tip^ schoolboy, falling 
back on bis chair. * I am listening, and am very, 
ve-ry, ve-ry much satisfied with you. It is jraise* 
worthy — ^most pr-praiseworthy 7 * 

* A drunken schoolboy 1 ’ said Pseldonymov in a 
whisper. 

* I see that he is drunk, bul 

* I have just told an amusing story, ^ur Excellenoy 1 * 
b^an the officer. * about a young lieutoiant of our 
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who talked in the same way to his superiors. 
J^iis young man is imitating him. At every word 
hia ^perior said he repeated “ Praiseworthy, praise^ 
worthy ! ** It was that got hiTn discharged trnm the 
service ten years ago.’ 

* lieutenant was it ? * 

One in o\^ regiment, your Excellency. He was 
^ad (m praising. At first he was admonished gently, 
wt afterwards he was put under arrest. The chief 

* parent would, but he only said, 
T^^sworthy, praiseworthy 1 ” And strange to say, 
was a manly fellow— over six foot. At first 
they wanted to have him tried, but remarked that he 
was insane.’ 

So he’s a schoolboy Well, for schoolboy tricks 
one need not be very strict. I on mv part am ready 
to forgive ...» ^ ^ ^ 

^ere was a medical examination, your Excellency.* 

^ So they dis-sec-ted him ? * 

Good gracious, he was quite alive, air I * 

The guests, who had till then behaved very correctly, 
p‘eeted this remark with loud and general peals of 

Ivan Il’ich became fierce. 

Gentlemen, gentlemen,* he cried, not stuttering 
at ^st. ‘ I am quite in a position to be able to 
wdOTstand that one does not dissect a live man. 

X thought that owing to his madness he was no 
tonger alive— that is to say, was dead. . , . That 
w, I wanted to say , , . that you do not love me 
• • . while I love you all. Yes, I even love Por — 
X'ora^. ... I am demeaning myself by speaking 
m this way. ...» 

that moment a large bit of spittle fell from Ivan 
XAjtohs Ups on to the table-cloth on a most visible 
Bpo^ Pseldonymov hurriedly wiped it up with his 
This last misfortune completely crushed him 

• ^ much I * he ori^ in despair. 

Xhe man is drunk, your Excellency,* Pseldonymov 
rej^^ted again. ^ .r 

Porfiry I I eee that you . . • all « • . yes I I 
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say that I hope— yes, I ask you all to say : In what 
way have I demeaned myself ? * 

Ivan D’ich was almost crying. 

* Your Excellency, how can you think such a thing, 
sir ? * 

* Porfiry, I appeal to you . . , Tell me ; if I came 
— ^yes, yes — to the wedding ... I had an object. 
I wanted to raise morally ... I wanted you to feel 
. . . I appeal to you all. Have I lowered myself 
much in your eyes or not ? * 

There was a dead silence. That is just it : there 
was dead silence, and to such a categorical question 
too ! * Well, what would it have cost them to shout at 
such a moment ? ’ shot through his Excellency’s head. 
But the guests only looked at each other. Akim 
Petrovich sat there more dead than alive, while 
Pseldonymov, dumber than ever from fear, repeated 
to himself the terrible question that had long been 
haunting him : * What shall I get for all this to- 
morrow ? * 


Suddenly the contributor to the Firebrandf who, 
although very drunk already, had been sitting all the 
time in gloomy silence, addressed himself &ankly to 
Ivan Il’ich, and with flashing eyes began to answer 
him in the name of the whole party. 

‘ Yes,’ he shouted in a loud voice, ‘ yes, sir, you 
have lowered yourself — yes, air, you are a retrograde. 
— Ret-ro-gra-de.* 

* Young man, remember whom you dare to address 
in that way,’ cried Ivan D’ich, jiunping up from his 


chair in a fury. 

* I am addressing you and I am not a young man I 
You came here to give yourself airs and to court 
popularity ! * 

‘Pseldonymov, what is this ? ’ cried Ivan Il’ich. 

Pseldonymov jumped up in such a fright that he 
Eitopped as still as a post, and did not know what 
to do. The guests were struck dumb in their places. 
The artist and the schoolboys applauded and shouted. 


‘ Bravo 1 Bravo I * 
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Tho jotirnaliat continued to shout with irresistible 
fury : 

* came here to boast of your humaneness ! 

iou have upset everyone’s en 303 rment. You have 
been drinking champagne without a thought that 
It was too expensive for a government clerk on a 
salary of ten roubles a month. I suspect that vou 
are one of those chiefs who regard the young wives of 
their subordinates as toothsome morsels. More than 

^at — I am sure you support the spirit monopoly I 
yes, yes 1 ’ 

‘ Paeldonymov, Pseldonymov ! ’ cried Ivan Il’ich, 
his arms towards him. Ho felt that every 
^iter said was a fresh dagger in his heart, 
right, your Excellency, directly ; please do 
hot be uneasy, sir,* said Pseidonymov with energy, 
ana ^mg up to the gentleman of the Firehraiid, took 
by the coat-collar and dragged him away from 
the i^bl^ It was quite incredible that a weakling 
UKe P^ldonymov could show so much physical 
^rength, but tho journalist was very drunk, and 
PaoWonymov quite sober. He gave him several blows 
in back and pushed him out of the door. 

. « T scoxmdrels 1 ’ shouted the jonrnal- 

wt. I yiu caricature you all to-morrow in tho 

P*^y j^uiii)ed up from their places, 
xour Excellency, your Excellency 1 * cried Pseldo^ 
nymov ^id his mother, and several of the guests 
^^jTOimding tho General, ‘ Your Excellency, pray be 

I * cried tho General ‘ I am ruined I I 
oame here ... I wanted— •so to speak — ^to baptise 

it!* " i® what*s oome of it — ^what’s come of 

/®11 back in his ohair, almost unconscious, and 
his two arms on the tabk» ; his head sank on 
them stiai^t into a plate of bl^o-mange. Nothing 
oeeoribe the general oonsternation. A minute 
later be arose, evidently in the desire to go away, hut 
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he staggered, tripped over the leg of a chair, fell down 
full length on the floor, and began to snore. . . . 

Indeed, this does happen to sober people when they 
accidentally get drun^ To the last stroke, to the 
last moment they retain consciousness, and then 
suddenly fall as if mown down. Ivan Il'ich lay on 
the floor, having lost all consciousness. Pseldonymov 
clutched at his hair, struck dumb at the situation, 
the guests began hastily to disperse, each commenting 
on the occurrence in to own way. It was already 
three o'clock. 


Olie chief thing is that Pseldonymov was in a much 
worse position than one would suppose, even wh«i 
judging it by all the unattractiveness of the present 
surroundings. While Ivan Il'ich is lying on the floor 
and Pseldonymov standing near him tearing his hair 
in desperation, we will break the thread of our story 
for a moment to give a few words of ea^^Iflination about 
Porfiry Petrovich Pseldonymov. 

It was not more than a month before his wedding 
that he was near being irretrievably lost. _He came 
from some distant government where his^ fath^ 
had held a small post and had died while awaiting hp 
trial for some offence. About five months before his 
wedding Pseldonymov, after nearly starving in Peters- 
burg for a whole year, obtained his appointment at a 
ton rouble salaiy, and he seemed as one risen from the 
dead, in body and mind, only to be soon cr^h^ a»m 
by circumstances. He and his mother, who had left 
their provincial town s»fter his father's death, weie 
quite alone in the world. The mother and son nearly 
perished in the frost, feeding on aU sorts of qu^tionable 
victuals. There were even days when Pseldony^v 
wont with a mug to the Fontanka to get a drink ol 
water there. W^en he got to job he and to mother 
managed to live somehow in the comer of a room. 
She went out washing, and he by dint of striot economy 
succeeded in scraping together in four mont^ 
to get boots and a warm ooat. The misery he had to 
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endure in his office too : his chief asked him when he 
had last been to the Russian baths. It was whispered 
that under the collar of bis uniform a whole nest of 
bugs were housed. But Pseldonymov had a strong 
character. In appeaiance he was meek and quiet, 
he had received but little education, and he was hardly 
ever heard to talk. I don’t know if he ever thought, 
if he ever made plans or formed systems, if he ever 
rofl^ted on an^hing. But in place of this a sort of 
instinctive,^ wriggling, xmconscious determination to 
e^ricate himself from his evil circumstances and put 
himself on a better footing developed in his mind. 
He had the tenacity of the ant ; if you destroy an ant’s 
nest, they at once begin to repair it ; you destroy it 
again, and they again recommence building it up, and so 
on unceasingly. He was a constructive and domesti- 
cated creature. It was written on his forehead that 
he would make his way, buUd bis nest, and perhaps even 
lay up a store. His mother was the only creature in 
the whole world who loved him, but she loved him 
passionately. She was a strong, untiring, hard- 
working woman, but at the same time kind. It is 
probable that they would have continued to live in 
their coTOer for five or six years more in the hopes of 
better times if they had not met the retired Titular 
Councillor Mlekopitaev, who had been treasurer in a 
government office in the little town they came from, 
but since retired and settled down with his 

family in Petersburg. He knew Pseldonymov and had 
been under some sort of obligation to hia father. He 
had not much money, of course, but be had some- 
how much nobody Imew, not even his wife, nor bis 
eldest daughtOT, nor his relations. He bad two 
daughters, and as he was very obstinate, a drunkard 
and domoetio tyrant, and besides this an invalid, he 
decided to marry one of his daughters to Pseldonymov, 

I know him,’ he said { • his father was a good man, 
and the son will be a good man too.* Whatever 
Mlekopiiaov wanted to do he did ; once said, it must 
be done. He was a strangely obstinate man. He 
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passed most of his time sitting in an arm-chair, as he 
was deprived of the use of his legs by some sort of 
illness, which, however, did not prevent him from 
drinking vodka. He spent whole days dnnkmg 
swearing. He was a malicious man who always 
to be worrying some one. For this purrose he had 
several distant female relatives living in his houa^ 
his sister, a sick and quarrelsome woman, two of hw 
wife's sisters, both bad-tempered and long-tongued, ^d 
besides these his old aunt, who had somehow broken 
a rib He also kept in his house a Russified German 
for the talent she had of relating stories out of the 
Arabian Nights. His only pleasure was to bully these 
unfortunate women, who lived on his chanty, to swear 
at them every minute for everything under the 
and none of them, not even his wife, who had be^ 
bom with a chronic toothache, ever dared answer him 
a word. He tried to make them quarrel among them- 
selves, invented and encouraged all sorts of tale-bea^g 
and dissensions, and then laughed with d^ht wl^ 
he saw them quarrelling and almost at blows. ^ He 
was very glad when his eldest daughter, who had ^ed 
in miserable poverty for ten years -^th hOT officer 
husband, became a widow and returned with her tmee 
Bickly Uttle children to Uve with him. He could not bw 
her children, but as with their appearance the number 
of victims on whom he could try his daily e^ieriments 
increased, the old man was very much de^hted. ^ 
this crowd of malicious women and sick chi^en were 
huddled together with their torturer m this small 
wooden house on the Petersburg Side. They woto 
under -fed, because the old man was miserly and only 
izave out money by kopecks, though he never ^dged 
ft for his vodka ; they never had sleep enough beca^ 

the old man could not sleep and roqu^ 

In a word, they all were miserable and cursed their mt^ 
It was at that time that Mlekopitaev first saw 
donymov. He was surprised at his Icmg nose ^ 
humble manners. His plain and wokly young^ 
daughter was then just seventeen. She had gone as 
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one time to some German school, but she never learned 
much more than her letters. She had grown up, 
scrofulous and anaemic, under the crutch of her crippled 
and drunken father, in the uproar of domestic quarrels, 
tale-bearings, spyings, and slanders. She never had 
any companions, nor any sense either. She bad long 
wanted to get married. In company she was silent, 
but at home with her mother and their hangers-on 
she was malicious and as sharp as a gimlet. She 
especially loved to pinch and slap her sister’s children, 
to tell tales about them, how they stole sugar and 
bread, which caused never-ending disputes between 
her and her elder sister. The old man himself proposed 
that Pseldonymov should marry her. Wretched though 
his condition was he still asked for a little time to reflect. 
He and his mother consulted long together. The 
house was to be transferred to the bride’s name, and 
though it was a small one, and a wooden one, and a 
bad one, all the same it was worth something ; and 
besides that, the old man promised four hundred 
roubles— when could one coUect as much oneself ? 

• Do you know why I want to take a ma.n into the 
house 7 * cried the obstinate old drunkard. * First 
because you are all women, and I am tired of women. 
I want him too to dance to my fiddle, because I am 
his benefactor. Secondly, I take him in because you 
all don’t want it and are angry. I do it to pay you out. 
What I say I will do. And you, Porfiry, thrash her 
when she becomes your wife ; ever since she was bom 
she has had seven devils in her. Drive them all out 
and I'll prepare a orutob 1 ' 

Psoldonymov remained silent, hut he had already 
made up bis mind. He and his mother had been 
taken into the house before the wedding ; they wore 
washed, and dress e d, and shod, and given mon^ for 
the wedding. The old man took them under his 
pioteotion, perhaiw because the whole family was 
against thesn. Pseldonyxnov’s old mother pleased 
so much that he even refrained from bullying her. 
As for Pseldonymov, a week before the wedding he 
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made him dance a kazachek for hia amusement. 

* Well, that’s enough,* said he at the end of the dance ; 

* I only wanted to see if you would not forget yourself 
before me.’ He gave them scarcely enough money to 
pay for the wedding and then invited all his rela> 
tions and friends. From P8eldonymov*s side the only 
people asked were the writer for the Fir^and and 
Akim Petrovich, the honoured guest. Pseldonymov 
knew very well that the bride looked upon him with 
aversion, and wanted to marry the officer, not him. 
But he put up with everything as it had been arranged 
with his mother. The whole of the wedding day and 
the whole evening the old man sat drinking and using 
the very worst language. Owing to the wedding all 
the family had to take refuge in the back rooms, and 
were squeezed together so that the air grew fouL The 
front rooms were arranged for the ball and the supper. 
At last, when at about eleven o’clock the old man fell 
asleep, dead dnmk, the bride’s mother, who had been 
especially angry with PseMonymov’s mother all day, 
made up her mind to lay aside her anger, replace it 
by graciousness, and appear at the ball amd supper. 
The arrival of Ivan Il’ich had changed everything. 
Mrs. MIekopitaev became shy ; she was offended, and 
stormed at them all because she had not been informed 
that the General Himaftlf had been invited. She was 
assured that he had come unasked, but she was so 
stupid that she did not believe it. It was thought 
necessary to serve champagne. Pseldonymov’s mothw 
had only one rouble, Pseldonymov himself had 
not a kopeck, so they had to bow down to cross old 
Mrs. MIekopitaev and ask her for money first for 
ono bottle of champagne, then for another. They 
represented to her aU the future advantages for Psel- 
donymov in his official career, the connexion and the 
rest — they persuaded her at last and she gave the 
money, but she made Pseldonymov d r i nk such a cup 
of gall and bitterness that several times during the 
evening ho bad to run away to the little room where 
the bridal bed, destined for the delights of Paradise, 
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had been prepared^ and throwing himself on it silently 
tear his hair while he trembled all over with impotent 
rage. Yes, Ivan DMcb did not know what the two 
bottlra of ohampagne he drank that evening had cost . 
Imagine P^ldonymov’s horror, distress, and despair 
when this inozdent with Ivan Il*ich came to such an 
unexpected end. He saw before Him again all sorts of 
trouble, perhaps for the whole night — the screams and 
tears of the capricious bride; the reproaches of the 
bride*8 stupid mother. head was aching already, 
his eyes were blinded by bad air and darkness, and 
here was Ivan H*ich requiring assistance. Now, at 
three o’clock in the morning, it was necessary to find a 
doctor, or a carriage to take him home, and it must 
be a carriage, because it would be impossible to send 
such a personage home in a simple wm^ka in the state 
he was in. Sut where was he to find the money for 
a carriage? Old Mrs. Mlekopitaev, enraged that the 
General had not said two words to her nor even looked 
at her the whole of supper, declared that she had not a 
kopeck. It is quite possible that she bad really not a 
kopeck, but where was it to be found T ‘V^at was be 
to do ? Th^e really was some reason for him to tear 
his hair. 

In the meantime Ivan Il’ich had been placed on a 
little leather sofa that stood in the dining-room. While 
the others were clearing the things away and separating 
the tables, Pseldon'^ov went a^ut trying to collect 
money from all sides — ^he even tried to borrow from 
the servant— ^but nobody bad any. He risked asking 
Akim Petrovich, who baa stayed longer than the others. 
But he, kind as he was, at the sound of mon^ became 
so perplexed, one may say so frightened, that he talked 
all sorts of unoxi>eotra nonsense. * Another time, with 
pleasure,* he mumbled, * hut now, I must beg to be 
excused.* And taldng up bis cap be hurried out of the 
house. Only the kind-hearted youth who bad told the 
story about the interpretsr of dreams was of some 
Utile if untimefy assistance. He also remained longer 
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than the others, as he took a sincere interest in Pseldo* 
njrmo v*s misforttinea. At last Pseldonymov, his mother, 
and the youth decided, after a consultation, that it 
would be better not to send for a doctor, but onty a 
carriage to take the invalid home, and for the pr^ent, 
until the carriage arrived, to take some simple homely 
measures to bring him to, such as wetting his head and 
temples with cold water, applying ice to the crown of 
his head, and so on. Pseldonymov’s mother undertook 
to see to this. The youth ran off to look for a carriage. 
As at that time of night it was di£6cult to find even a 
Van'ka on the Petersburg Side, he had to go some 
distance to a mows to rouse up a coachman. Then 
began a long bargaining; the coachman said that at 
such an hour of the night five roubles would be too 
little to take for a carriage, but at length he agreed to 
come for three. But when the youth, at nearly four 
o’clock, arrived in the carriage at Pseldonymov’s, they 
had already changed their minds. It appeared that 
Ivan Il’ich, who was still unconscious, had become so 
ill, had groaned so much, and thrown himself about so 
wildly that it would be quite impossible to move him ; 
and to take him home in such a condition might be 
dangerous. ‘ What will be the end of it all ? ’ asked 
Pseldonymov, quite discouraged. What was to be 
done T A new question arose : if the invalid was^ to 
be kept in their house, where were they to put him, 
where was he to be carried to ? In the whole house 
there were only two beds, one a large double bed, in 
which old Mlekopitaev and his wife slept, the othCT wm 
a new imitation walnut double bedstead, which hw 
been bought lately and destined for the young couple. 
All the other inhabitants of the house slept on the floor, 
lying side by side mostly on feather beds, which were 
worn and smelly and highly unsuitable, and even w 
these there were only just enou^ for them al^ 
hardly that. Where could they put the invalra ^ ^ A 
feather bed might yet be found, some one m^bt 
hers up, but then whereto put it ? Itwasdecided that 
the bed must be made up in the drawing-room, as it was 
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farthest away from the rest of the family and had a 
separate exit. But on what was the bed to be made up ? 
Would it be possible on chairs T It is well known that 
only grammar^Bchool boys who come home for the 
week-end are made to sleep on chairs ; but for a 
personage like Ivan irich it would be very disre- 
sjiectful. What would he say to-morrow when he 
found himself lying on chairs T Pseldonymov would 
not hear of it. There was onfy one thing left to be 
done — to carry him to the bridal couch. This 
bridal couch, as we have already said, had been 
arranged in a little room off the din^g-room. On the 
bedstead was a recently bought mattress that had 
never been used, olean bed linen, four pillows in rose- 
ooloured calico slips under flounced muslin covers, 
and a coverlet of pink satin quilted in an elaborate 
pattern. From a gilt ring above the bed himg 
muslin curtains. Li a word, it was all as it ought to 
be for a bride, and the guests, who bad nearly all been 
in the room, had admired the arrangements. The 
bride, who could not bear Pseldonymov, bad several 
times durine the evening come stealthily into the 
room to look at it. What was her indignation and 
her anger wb«i she heard that they wanted to carry 
the invalid, who had been attacked with something 
like cholerine, and put him in her bridal 1 The 
bride's mamma took her part, scolded, and threatened 
to oomnlatn next day to her husband, but Pseldonymov 
showed his authority and insisted on it. Ivan U*ich 
was carried to the bed, and a feather bed was made 
up for the young couple in the drawing-room. The 
bride whined and was ready to pinch, but did not 
dare disobey. Her i>apa had a crutch with which 
she was well acquainted, and she knew very well that 
the next day papa would require a report almut certain 
things. To conuort her th^ brought into the drawing- 
room the pink satin quilt and the pillows with their 
muslin covers. At that moment tne youth arrived 
with the carriage; hearing that it was no longer 
required be was terribly frightened. He would be 
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obliged to pay for it, and he bad never had a twenty- 
kopeck piece in his pocket. Pseldonyxaov declared 
himself completely bankrupt. They tried to persuade 
the izvozchikf but he began to make a row and even 
to knock at the Gutters. How this all finished 1 
don’t quite know. I believe the youth went as a 
prisoner in the carriage to the PesM ^ to the fourth 
Rozhdestvenskaya street, where he hoped to wake up 
a student, who was passing the night with some firiends, 
in the expectation of getting some money from him. It 
was already five o’clock when the young couple were 
left alone, locked up in the drawing-room. Pseldony- 
mov’s mother remained for the night near the bed of 
the sufferer. She lay down on a carpet on the floor 
and covered herself up with her fur cloak, but she 
could not sleep, as she had constantly to get up; 
Ivan Il’ich was very sick. Pseldonymov*s mother 
was a very magnanimous and brave woman ; she 
undressed him, took off all his clothes, and looked 
after him as if he had been her own son, and the whole 
night she had to carry the necessary vessel out of the 
room and bring it in again. However, the misfortunes 
of this night were even yet not over. 


Ten minutc^s had hardly passed from the moment 
the young couple were locked up alone in the drawing- 
room when suddenly a piercing cry was heard, not a 
cry of joy but a cry of a most evil kind, and immediately 
afterwards the cracking noise of falling and broking 
chairs. In an instant an une 2 q>eoted crowd of sighing 
and frightened women, in all stages of undress, rushed 
into the still darkened room. These women were the 
bride’s mother, her elder sister, who had deserted htt 
sick children for the time, and her three aunts, inohiding 
the one with the broken rib. The cook was there too, 
and the German woman with the talent for telling 
stories, from under whom her feather bed had be« 
taken by force for the use of the young couple (it 

> The Pesld, a part of Peterabarg wbera the street* are 
nnmbered as in New York. 
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was the best one in the house and her own and only 
property), came along -with the rest- All these respect- 
able and sharp-sighted women had already a quarter 
of an hour earlier found their way through the lutchen 
and passage on tiptoe and bad been listening in the 
lobby, eaten up by a quite incomprehensible curiosity. 
When somebody lighted a candle they saw an unex- 
pected sight. The ohairs, which only supported the 
broad feather-bed at the sides, had separated under 
the double weight and the feather bed had fallen 
between them to the floor. The bride was whimpering 
with anger ; this time she was insulted to the heart. 
PseldonymoT, morally a dead man, stood there like 
a criminal taken in an act of crime. He did not even 
try to defend himself. ‘ Ah*8 * and * Ob’s * and other 
cries were uttered on all sides. Hearing the noise 
Pseldonymov’s mother came running in, but this time 
the bride’s moth^ had a complete victory. She 
began by assailing Pseldonymov with strange and 
mostly quite unjust reproaches, saying, ’ What sort of 
a husband are you, sir, after this ? What are you fit 
for, sir, after this disgrace T * and so on, ending by 
tal^g her daughter by the hand and leading her 
away from her husband to her own room, taking on 
herself all the responsibility of the explanation that 
the fierce old father would require on the morrow. 
All the others went after her sighing and shaking their 
heads. Only his mother remained and tried to con- 
sole Pseldonymov, but he at once sent her away too. 

He did not require consolation. He went to the sofa 
and sat down as he was, barefoot and only in the most 
indispensable under-linen, in a fit of the most morose 
irresolution. ITia thoughts crossed and re-crossed and 


got mixed in bis bead. Sometimes be mechanically 
looked round the room where so lately there bod been 
such wild dancing and where the air was still full 
of the fumes of tobacco. Cigarette-ends and papers 
from sweets still littered the besiu-inkled and dirty 
floor. The mined bridal oouoh and the ovortumod 
chairs bore witness to the instability of the very 
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best and truest of earthly hopes and dreams. TTa 
sat th inkin g thus for nearly an hour. Only heavy 
thoughts came to his mind, such as, what awaited btm 
now in bis office ? He was painfully conscious that 
ho would have to change the place of his employment^ 
however much it cost him ; it would be impossible 
to stay in the same office after the events of the past 
night. He thought ol ^flekopitaev, who next day 
might again make him dance a kaza^iek to test h& 
meekness. He remembered that although MLekopi- 
taev had given fifty roubles to defray the expenses of 
the wedding, which had all been spent to the last 
kopeck, he had not given him the four hundred roubles 
promis^ as dowry, nor had there been any further 
mentiou of them. Even the house had not as yet been 
legally transferred. He also thought of his wife, who 
had abandoned him at the most critical moment of his 
life ; he thought of the tall officer who had gone down 
on one knee before her. He had had time to notice 
this. He thought of the seven devils that were in his 
wife according to the testimony of her own father, and 
of the crutch that was prepared to drive th^m out. 
Of course he felt that he had the strength to bear much, 
but fate had, after al]« heaped on Him so many surprises 
that in the end he began to doubt his own strength. 

Such were Pseldonymov’s sad thoughts. In the 
meantime the candle end burnt out, and its dying 
light falling straight on Pseldonymov’s profile cast its 
shadow in a colossal shape on the wall, with his long 
neck and large hooked nose and two locks of hair 
slicking out from Hia forehead and the back of his 
head. At last, when the coolness of morning b^an to 
make itself felt, he got up shivering and numbed in 
body and soul, went as far as the feather bed that was 
lying between the chairs, and without arranging any- 
thing, without blowing out the candle, without ev^ 
putting a pillow under his head, crawled on all fours 
on the bed and asleep with the leaden, dead sleep 
of those who are condemned the next day to a public 
executmru 
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On the other hand what could compare with the 
night of agony passed by Ivan Il’ich Praliiiski on poor 
Pseldonymov’s marriage bed ? For some time pains 
ill the head, vomitings, and other unpleasant attacks 
did not leave him for a moment. These were hellish 
BufferingB, but the consciousness that visited hie mind 
only in flashes lighted up such hosts of terrors, such 
gloomy, repulsive pictures, that it was better he should 
not come to himself. Confusion still reigned in his 
head. He recognized Pseldonymov’s mother, h^rd 
her mild exhortations, of this kind — * Be patient, 
duc^y- — be patient, my dear^^what can’t be cured 
must be endured * — be recognized her but could give 
himself no logical reason for her being there. He had 
all sorts of disgusting visions : most often he saw 
Semen Ivanovich, but when he looked more alten- 
tively he observed that it was not Semen Ivanovich 
at all but Pseldonymov’s nose. The free artist, the 
officer, and the old woman with the tied'Up face all 
flitted before him. The thing that interested hun 
most of all was the gilt ring hanging from the ceiling 
from which the muslin curtains were suspended. He 
could see it quite distinctly by the faint glimmer of 
the candle-end which alone gave light to the room, 
and he was always trying to understand what was 
the object of that ring, why it was there, what it 
meant. Several times he asked the old woman 
about it, but evidently he said something different 
from what he wanted to say, for he could not make 
hep understand, however much he tried to ^ explain 
what be wanted. At last towards morning the 
attacks ceased and he fell asleep, and slept soundly 
without dreams. Ho slept for about an hour, and 
when he awoke he was almost fully conscious, with 
only an unbearable pain in hvi head and the worst 
of tastes in the mouth and on his tongue, which 
seemed like a bit of cloth. He sat up in bod, looked 
round, and tried to think. The faint light of the 
breaking day that came through the shutters in a 
nanow streak trembled on the wall. It was about 
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seven o’clock in the morning. But when Ivan Il’ich 
suddenly remembered and understood all that had 
happen^ to him the evening before ; when he re- 
membered all the incidents of supper, his unsuccessful 
exploit, his speech at table ; when he realized with 
terrible clearness what might result from all this, 
what people would think and say about him ; when 
he looked round and saw, at last, to what a sad and 
unseemly state he had reduced the p^ceful marriage 
couch of his subordinate ; oh, then such deadly shame, 
such torture, seized his heart that he cried out 
and covering his face with his bands fell back on 
the pillow in despair ! About a minute later he 
jumped out of bed, saw that his clothes were all 
lying on a chair well cleaned and neatly folded, Md 
hastily seizing them, began hurriedly to dress, looking 
round as if in fear of something horrible. Here, too, 
on another chair were his fur coat and his fur cap 
with his yellow gloves lying in it. He wanted to 
slip away imobserved, but suddenly the door opened 
and Pseldonymov’s old mother entered, bringing an 
earthenware basin and jug. She had a towel hanging 
over her shoulder. She put the basin down, and 
without further ceremony told him that he must 
wash first. 

‘ This will never do, ^ ; you must wash 

— you can’t go without washing.’ 

At that moment Ivan Il’ich confessed to himself 
that if there were a single person in the whole worfd 
before whom he was not ashamed and of whoni he 
was not afraid, it was this old woman. Then he wa^ed. 
Long after, in hard moments of ^ life, he r^embered 
among other qualms of conscience all the circum- 
stances of this awakening, this earthenware basin and 
china jug, filled with cold water in which bits of ice 
were still floating, and the oval cake of eo&p with 
raised lettws wrapped in a pink pajier which must 
have cost fifteen kojiecks and had evidently been 
destined for the bride, but which had to be given up 

1 Little fftther. 
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to Ivan D*ich, and the old woman with a damaels; 
linen towel over her left shoulder. The cold water 
revived him • he wiped himself^ and without saying a 
word, not even thanking his sister of mercy, he 
seized his cap, threw the coat handed him by Psel- 
donymov’s mother over his shoulders, and hurried out 
through the passage and kitchen, where the cat was 
already mewing and the cook raised herself on her 
bed of straw to look after him with greedy curiosity. 
He ran through the yard to the street and threw 
himself into a passing izvoechih. The morning was 
^sty ; a frozen yellow fog hung about the houses and 
bedimmed everything. Ivan Il*ich turned up bis 
collar. He thought that everybody was looking at 
him, that everybody knew him, that they would all 
get to know , , , 


For eight days he never left his house and never 
appeared at his office. He was ill, painfully ill, but 
more morally than physically. In those eight days 
he MBsed through a lifetime in hell, and they will no 
doubt be put to bis credit in the next world. There 
were moments when he thought of becoming a monk — 
there were indeed, for his fancy began to divert itself 
very much in this direction. Visions presented them- 
selves to him of the calm, subterranean singing, the 
open ooffin, the life in a solitary cell, wood, or cav^ 
but recovering himself be at once confess^ that it 
was all terrible nonsense and exaggeration, and he 
was ashamed of it. Then began moral attacks con- 
oen^g his existence mangvde. Then shame burst out 
again in his soul, instantly coimueringit and burning it 
up ; it corroded everything. He shuddered as various 
pictures rose in his mind. What will they say about 
Eunit what will th^ think about him, how will be ever 
he able to enter his office again, what whispers will 
pursue him for a whole year~for ten yeors^for bis 
whole life 1 This story about him will be handed down 
to future gauerations. There were moments when be 
fell to snoh a degree of pusiUanimity that be was 
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ready to go at once to Semen Ivanovich, beg his 
pardon, and ask his friendship. He did not justify 
himself even, he blamed himself entirely ; he could 
find no excuse for himself and was ashamed at not 
being able to. 

He also thought of resigning his appointment at 
once and quietly devoting himself in solitude to the 
happmess of humanity. One thing was certain in any 
case ; he must change all his acquaintances and do it 
in such a way that all recollection of hiTn be rooted out. 
Then, again, it occurred to him that this was all 
nonsense, and that a redoubled severity with bis sub- 
ordinates might put the whole matter right. fVom 
that moment he began again to hope and regain 
courage. At last after eight days of doubt and 
suffering he felt that he could bear the uncertainty no 
longer, and one fine morning decided to go to the 
office. 

While he was sitting at home sorrowing, he had 
pictured to himself a thousand times how he would 
enter his office. He had the terrifying conviction 
that he would certainly hear ambiguous whispera, 
would see ambiguous faces, would have to face malig- 
nant smiles. What was his surprise when in reality 
none of this occurred. He was received respectfully ; 
everyone bowed to him, was serious, was occupied 
with his work. ITig heart was filled with happiness by 
the time he got to his private room. 

He began at once to devote himself to business, 
listened to several reports and explanations, and gave 
his decisions. He felt that he bad never before 
reasoned so justly or decided so wisely or in such a 
business-like manner as on that morning. He saw 
that they were satisfied with him, that they honoured 
him, that they treated him with respect. The most 
sensitive susceptibility could not have noticed anything. 
Everything went off splendidly. 

At last Akim Petrovich appeared with a bundle of 
papers. At his appearance something seemed to 
prick Ivan II*ioh*a heart for a mom^t, but only for a 
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moment. He began to attend to Akim Petrovich, 
spoke with great importance, pointed out to him how 
matters were to be settled, and explained the way to 
do it. He only noticed that he avoided looking too 
long at Akim Petrovich, or it might be better to say 
that Akim Petrovich was afraid of looking at him. 
At last AJdm Petrovich finished his business and 
began to collect his lepers. 

There is another request,* he began dryly; ‘the 
clerk PseldonjTnov begs to be traueferr^ to the 
department of . , . Hia Excellency Semen Ivanovich 
Shipulenko has promised him a post. He begs the 
gracious co-operation of your Excellency.* 

Oh I so he wishes to be transferred,* said Ivan 
n ich, and he felt that a great load had been removed 
from his heart. He look^ at Alrim Petrovich and at 
that moment their eyes met. 

‘ Why not ? I for my part — I will use my . . . ’ 
answered Ivan Hich, ‘ I am ready ... * 

It was apparent that A kim Petrovich was anxious 
to slip away, but suddenly Ivan Il^icb in a burst of 
nobility finally decided to speak out. He had evidently 
again an inspiration. 

Tell him,* he began, looking straight at Akim 
Petrovich with a look full of deep meaning — * tell 
Pseldonjrmov that I have no spite against him, tliat 
I don’t wish him any barm ! On tbe contrary, that 
I am ready to forget all the oast, to forget everything 
• • * everything . . . ’ 

Suddenly Ivan IFich stopped, struck with surprise 
at Akim Petrovich's strange whaviour. He, a sensible 
man, for some unknown reason seemed to have become 
mddenly a terrible foot Instead of listening, and 
listening to the end, he blushed, blushed to the last 
stage of stupidity, and began hastily, one might almost 
*ay with indeoenoy, to bow with short little nods 
and at tbe same time to step backwards towards 
the door. His whole eppearance showed that bis 
only wish was to sink Uirough the earth or, more 
preolsely, to get back to his desk. When be was loft 
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alone, Ivan Il’ich rose in confusion from bis chair. 
He looked in the glass but did not see his face. 

‘ No ! severity, just strict sev^ty ! * he murmured 
almost unconsciously to himseK, and suddenly a bright 
red suffused his face. He became ashamed of him- 
self, be felt a heaviness on his soul, in a way he 
bad never experi^ced dining the most unbearable 
moments of his eight days’ illness. * I have not stood 
the test,* he said to himself, and sank into his chair 
quite overcome. 
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THE SIGNAL 

Sembn IVAIJOV was a watchmau on a railway line. 
From his watch-house to the nearest stations it was 
twelve versts on one aide and ten versts on the other. 
About four versts away a large mill had been started 
the year before, and its high, dark chimney could 
be seen beyond the wood ; nearer than this, with 
the exception of watch-houses like the one he lived 
in, there was no habitation. 

Semen Ivanov was a sick and broken man. Nine 
vears before be had served as orderly to an officer and 
had been through a whole campaign with him. He 
had been hungry and cold, he had been baked in the 
sun, he had inarched forty or fifty versts in heat and 
frost, be had been under fire, but, thank CSod, not a 
bullet had grazed hizn« The regiment had been in 
the front line for a whole week, during which constant 
fire had been kept up between them and the Turks, 
who were on the other side of a little hollow ; from 
morning till night the firing never ceased. Semen’s 
officer was also in the front line. Three times a day 
Semen cairied him his rations and a hot samovar 
from the regimental kitohen in a ravine. He had 

samovar, and the 
bullets whizzed around him and rattled on the stones, 
flemcn was afraid and wept, bat stiU went on. The 
offiocre were very pleased with him— tb^ always 

w 
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had hot tea. He returned from the campaign on- 
injured, but he had jpains in his arms and legs. Since 
that time he had suifered many misfortimes. He 
went tiome — ^his old father died, his four-year-old 
son died also, of a bad throat. Semen and his wife 
alone remained. The work on the land did not 
prosper — ^how could it 7 — with swollen hands and 
feet it is difficult to plough. At last they could no 
longer bear it in their village, and went to new places 
in search of happiness. Semen and bis wife had 
looked for work on the railway, in Kharkov and on 
the Don. They had no luck anywhere. Then his 
wife went into service and Semen continued to wander 
about. Once he had to travel by train ; at one 
small station he looked out, and seemed to know the 
stationmaster. Semen looked at him, the station- 
master looked at Semen. They recognized each other; 
Semen had known the other as an officer in his raiment. 

‘ You’re Ivanov 7 * he asked. 

‘ Just so, your honour, that’s me,* 

‘ How did you get here 7 ’ 

Semen told him all about it. 

‘ Where are you going now 7 * 

* I don’t know, your honour.* 

‘ What do you mean, you fool, you don’t know 7 * 

* Just so, your honour, because I have nowhere to 
offer myself. I must go on looking for some sort of 
work, your honour.’ 

The stationmaster looked at him, considered, and 
then said, * Look here, my friend ; stay at the stotion 
for the time being. You are married, 1 think 7 
WhOTo’s yotip wife 7 * 

* Just so, your honour. Pm married. My wife is 
in Kursk, in service with a mm'chant.’ 

* Well, then, write to your wife and her to come 
here. I will get her a free pass. One of our watch- 
men’s houses will soon be vacant. I will speck to 
the chief of this section about you.’ 

* I am much obliged, your honour,* said Semen. 

So he remained at the station. He helped in the 
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BtatioDiiiaBtOT*8 kitchen, chopped wood, swept the yard 
and the platform* In a fortnight his wife arrived, and 
Semen took their things to his watch-house on a hand- 
cart* The watch-house was new and Tvarm ; he could 
have as much wood as he liked, a small kitchen- 
garden was left by the last occupant, and there was 
nearly half an acre of arable land beside the line. 
Semen was delighted ; he began to think how he would 
cultivate the land, and buy a cow and a horse. 

He was given all that was necessary for bis work : 
a green flag and a red flag, a lantern, a horn, a hammer, 
a wrench to tighten the nuts, a crowbar, a spade, a 
broom, bolts, and clasp books ; he was also given 
two books— the rules and the time-table. At fix'st 
Semen could not sleep at night*- — he was always 
8 tud 3 dng the time-tahlo ; if a train were due in two 
hours he would go over his beat, and then sit down 
on the^ bench near bis bouse and look and listen if 
the rails vibrated — if the sound of the train could 
not bo beard. He learned the rules by heart, and 
though he could only read by speUing out each word, 
he managed to learn them alt 

It was summer and the work was ea^ ; there was 
no snow to clear away. There were but few trains 
on that line, so Semen passed along the verst in bis 
charge twice a day. tightened a nut here and there, 
arranged the ballast, looked to the drain-pipes, and 
then returned to bis house to occupy himself with 
the cultivation of bis land* Hut in his home work 
there was one hindrance : whenever he wanted to 
do an 3 rthing he had to ask permission of the road- 
master, who had to make a report to the chief of the 
section, and before his request was granted the time 
for doing the work was past* Semen and his wife 
began to feel dull 

About two months went by ; Semen began to 
make friends with the neighbouring watchmen. One 
was a ve^ old m a n ; there wae a perpetual rumour 
of bis being replaced, for he could scarcely get out 
of bis bouse ; bis wife used to look after the line for 

887 H* 
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him . The other watchman, who was near^ to the 
station, was a thhi and muscular young fellow. 
Semen first met him on the railw^ line just at the 
point where their two beats met. Semen took off his 
cap and bowed. 

‘ Good health to you, neighbour,* he said. 

Hia neighbour looked at him sideways. 

‘ How do you do ? ’ he answered, and tunmg 
round went away. Some time after their wives 
met. Semen*8 Arina greeted the neighbotir’s wife; 
she also said only a few words and went away. Semen 
met her once and said, ‘ How is it, young woman, 
that your husband is not talkative ? * The young 
woman was at first silent, and then said : * And what 
is he to talk about to you f Each one has hia own 
affairs. ... Go your way in God’s name.* 

However, before a month had passed th^ bad 
made friends. When Semen and Vasili met on the 
railway line, they would sit down on the bank, light 
their short pipes, and tell each other how they lived. 
Vasili was more often silent, but Semen would tell 
of his native village and about the campaign. 

‘It’s not a little trouble Vve had in my life,’ he 
said, ‘and God knows it hasn’t been a long one. 
God has not given mo luck. Whatever luck the 
Lord dispenses, so must it be. That’s how it is, 

brother, VasUi Stepanyoh.* ^ 

Vasili Stepanycb knocked the ashes out of Ins 

pipe on the rails and got up. ^ 

^ It’s not the luck God gives us that s against us, 
but men,’ he said. ‘There are no beasts of pr^ 
wor66 t belli m6D« "WoIvbb don t oat wolves, out inssi 
xiill eat other men alive.* 

‘Nay, brother, wolves do eat wolves, you cant 

word came to my mind and I said it. Aff 
the same, there are no creatures more crueL If it 
wasn’t for man’s wickedness and greedincM one coula 
live. Everyone waits for a ohanoe to ^toh you aliv^ 
to snatch your last bite and devour it.’ 
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SexDQn reflected. 

* I don’t know, brother,’ he said. ‘ Perhaps it ia 
80 ,^ but if it is, then God ordained it.’ 

‘ If that’s so,* Vasili answered, * then we have 
nothing more to say to one another. If we cast 
every injustice on <^d and only sit and suffer, we 
are not men but cattle. That’s what I say ! * 

He turned round and went away without sa 3 ing 
good-bye. Semen also got up. 

‘ Neighbour, why do you swear at me ? * he cried 
after him. 

His neighbour did not turn round. Semen stood 
and looked after him until he was no longer seen in 
the hoUow at the turning. Then he returned home 
and said to his wife : * Well, Arina, we’ve got a nice 
neighbour : he’s not a man, he’s a spiteful brute ! * 

However, they did not quarrel ; they soon met 
again, and eat down and talked as before, always on 
the same subject. 

Well, my friend, if it were not for those people, 
yon and I would not be sitting in these watoh-houses,* 
said VasUL 

‘ What’s the matter with the watch-houses T They're 
not BO bod ; yon can live in them.* 

* You can live in them, ^u oan live in them 1 That’s 
what you say I You ^ve lived long but gained 
little, looked long and seen little I \^at sort of life 
OSS a poor man in a watob-houso, or anywhere else ? 
They’ll eat you alive, the blood-suckers i They’ll 
squeeze the last drop of blood out of you, and when 
yon get old throw you away, like o£ml only flt for 
swine ! What wagM do you get T * 

' liittle enough, Vasili l^eponoviob ; twelve roubles.* 

* And I get thirteen mid a half. Now tell me why. 
By the rules of the oompany we ou^t all to get the 
same wage t fifteen ronoles a month, and bgbt and 
fuel. Who has ordered that we, yon and I, should 
receive twelve roublee or thirteen and a half f First 
let me ask you that f And then you say one can 
Uvel You understand It's not a qnsstion of a ronblo 
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and a half, or even of three roubles — even if they 
paid us the whole fifteen I I was at the station last 
month when the director passed, and I saw him. He 
had all sorts of honours. There he was travelling 
in a special car : he got out and stood on the platform. 
. . , Well, I shan’t stay here long ; I’ll follow my 
nose where it leads me ! ’ 

‘ Where will you go, Stepanych ? Let well alone ! 
Hero you have a house, you are warm, you have a 
bit of land, and a wife who can work.* 

* A bit of land ! You just look at my bit of land. 
There’s not as much as a twig on it. Last spring I 
planted some cabbages. The roadmaster comes along : 
“ What’s the meaning of this?” aays he. “Did you 
make an application ? Did you get permission ? 
Out with them this minute. Not a trace of them 
must remain ! ” He was drunk. Another time he 
would have said nothing, but his head was fuddled. 

. . “ Three roubles fine ! *” 

Vasili smoked his pipe in silence and then said : 

* A little more, and I would have thrashed him to 
death.* 

‘ WeU, well, neighbour, you’re hot-headed, let me 


tell veil ! ’ , 

‘ I'm not hot-headed, I only think and speak the 
truth. He’ll catch it from me yet. I’ll complain to 
the chief of the section.* 


He did complain. 

The chief of the section came to inspect the Ime. 
Three days later some important personages^ from 
Petersburg were expected to pass; an inspection of 
the line was made, as everything had to be put m 
order before they arrived. Ballast was .added 
necessary, and levelled up, the sleepers wore exammed, 
the ties tested with hammers, nuts screwed tighte^ 
posts painted, and at the level crossings 

strewn. The old watohwoman turned her old h^bana 

out to pull up tftfe weeds. Semen worked bard 
whole week and got everything in ordeor. He mended 
his kaftan and cleaned it, and as for his metal 
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scrubbed it with brickdust till it shone brilliantly. 
Vasili worked hard too. The chief of the section 
arrived in a hand-car ; four labourers were working 
the handles, the cog-whcols buzzed, the machine 
went at the rate of twenty versts an hour till the 
wheels groaned. It dashed up to Semen*s watch- 
house. Semen ran out and made bis report like a 
soldier. Everything was in order. 

* How long have you been here 7 * asked the chief. 

‘ Since the second of May, your honour.’ 

* All right. Thank you. Who is at number one 
hundred and sixty-four 7 ’ 

The roadmaster, who was with Him on the hand- 
car, answered : ‘ Vasili Spii’idonov.* 

‘ Spiridonov, Spiridonov . . .7 Ah I Is it the 
same follow who was reprimanded last year 7 ’ 

* Yes, it’s the same man.’ 

* Ah well, we shall see. Get on.* 

The labourers began to work the handles and the 
hand-oar started. 

Semen looked after it and thought, * They’ll have 
some fine fun with zny neighbour 1 ’ 

About two hours hvter he went bis rounds. From 
the hollow he saw somebody walking along the line 
who seemed to have something while on head. 
Semen looked more attentively — it was Vasili ; he bad 
a stick in his hand and a little bundle over bis shoulder, 
and bis cheek was tied up with a handkerchief. 

‘ Where are you off to, neighbour t * Semen cried 
out to him. 

Vasili came quite close; bis face was distorted 
and as white as ohalk and his eyes were wild ; he 
tried to speak bat his voice broke. 

* I’m goingto town, to Moscow, to the Board.’ 

* To the Board . . . so, so 1 To complain, I 
suppose 7 l>rop it, Vasili Ste|)anycb, forget it I ' 

* No, brother, I shan’t forget it. It’s too late to 
foraet. Jnst look, be struck me in the face— made 
it bleed. As long as I Uve I will nevcqr forget it, 1 will 
not leave It to I ' 
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Semen took his arm. 

* Leave it alone, Stepanych ; it^s the troth I tell you : 
you’ll not mend matters ! * 

‘ Mend matters t I know very well I can’t mend 
matters ! It’s true what you say about God’s luck. 
I shan’t make it better for myself, but one must stick 
up for the truth, old fellow.’ 

‘ Just tell me how it happened.’ 

* How it happened ! He examined everything, got 
off the hand'Car, and went into the house. I knew he 
would examine everything carefully, and I had put 
all in order, as it should be. He was just about to go 
when I made my complaint. He began to scream at 
me: “This”, he said, “is a government inspection, 
and you come with your complaints about a kitchen 
mirden ! This,” he said, “ is a matter for Privy 
Councillors, and you come worrying with your 
cabbages ! ” I coiild not resist saying a word — not 
v^y much, but it seemed to offend him, and he ^ve 
me one in the face ; — and I stood there just as if it 
ought to be like that ! They drove away and I came 
to myself, washed my face, and started.’ 

* How about the watch-house ? ’ 

* My wife is there. She’ll see to it all right ; the 
devil take them and their railway I ’ 

Vasili got up and prepared to start. 

* Good-bye, Ivanioh. I don’t know whether I shaU 
get justice done me.’ 

‘ You don’t mean to go on foot ? * 

' I shall a^ at the station to go on a goods train. 

I shall be in Moscow to-morrow.* 

The neighbours took leave of each other and Vasili 
started. For a long time he was not seen again. 
TTift wife did his work and did not sleep night or day. 
She wore herself out waiting for her husband. On the 
third day the inspector’s train ^ssed j there was m 
engine, a luggage van, and two first-class caia, Varik 
was still not there. On the fourth day Semen met his 
wife, her face swollen with crying and her eyes red. 

* your husband returned T * ho a s ke d. 
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The woman only waved her band, said nothing, 
and went her own way. 

Semen bad learned as a boy how to make flutes of 
willow branches. He would press the heart out of the 
stick, bore holes where necessary and make a mouth- 
piece at the end, and do it all so well that you could 
play anything on it* He made a great many of these 
pipes in his spare time, sent them to town with the 
guard of a goods-train whom he knew, and got two 
copecks apiece for them at market* On the third 
day after the inspectors had passed by, he left his 
wife to meet the six o’clock evening train, and taking 
a knife went into the wood to out sticks for his flutes. 
He got to the end of his beat, at the point where the 
line took a sharp turn, descended the embankment, 
and went into the wood* About half a verst farther 
on there was a large bog, and near it were to be found 
the best willow sticks for making flutes. He cut a 
whole bundle of them and turned to go home. He 
went through the wood ; the sun was already low. 
lliere was dead silence ; you could only hear the 
birds chirp and the rustle of the dry leaves underfoot. 
Semen went a little farther, nearly to the railway line ; 
lie seemed to bear a sound like the ringing of metal 
on metaL Semen walked faster. There were no 
repairs being made on that part of the line. * What 
oao this mean T * he thought. He left the outskirts 
of the forest, and saw l^fore him the railway em- 
bankment. On the railway line a man was squat* 
ting, engaged in something. Semen approached him 
quietly; he thought someone had come to steal the 
screw-nuts. Semen looked. The man rose ; he bad 
a crowbar in his hands, which he stuck under one 
rail, moving it a little to one side. It became dark in 
Semen's eyes; he wanted to shout but could not. 
He saw it was Vasili, and ran towards him as fast as 
he could, but Vasili, with bis crowbar and wrench, 
rushed down the other side of the embankment. 

* Vasili Stepanyoh t Old fellow I brother 1 oomo 
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back ! Give me the crowbar ! Let’s put the rail 
in place, nobody will know. Come bac^ save your 
soul from sin ! ’ 

Vasili did not come back, but went into the wood. 

Semen stood before the detached rail, ho had let 
his sticks fall The train that was coming was not a 
goods but a passenger train. He had no means of 
stopping it, no flags. He could not replace the rail 
with bis bare hands nor drive in the ties. He must 
run somewhere, be must certainly run to hia house for 
implements. Lord, help us ! 

Semen ran towards hia house gasping. He ran and 
thought every moment ho would fall. He ran out of 
the wood ; it was only a couple of himdred yards to 
his house. The siren sounded at the mill — ^it was sis 
o’clock. At two minutes past six the train was due. 
Good Lord, save the innoc^t souls 1 Semen saw 
it all : the engine would catch its left wheels iu the 
detached rail, tremble, heel over, tear up the rails, 
shiver the sleepers I Just there was the curve in the 
line ; the embankment goes sheer down twenty*five 
yards, and there in the train — in the third-class car — 
women and little children crowded together. • . * 
There they all sit expecting nothing! Ix>rd, teach 
me what to do ! — No, there’s not time to run to the 
house and run back, however fast you hurry • . • I 

Semen did not run to the house, but went baol^ 
running faster than before, H© ran almost uncon- 
sciously, not knowing what would bappeu next. He 
ran to the detached rail : there his sticks were lying 
in a heap. He stooped down, picked up a stick — ^he 
did not know why — and ran fs^her. He fancied ho 
heard the train coining. Ho heard a distant whistle — 
the rails began to vibrate gently- He had no str^gth 
to run any farther ; he stopped about two hundred 
yards from the place of danger. At that momeni 
light seemed to come to his brain. He took off hte cap, 
took out of it a cotton handkerchief, pulled his kmfeout 
of his high -boot, and CTOssed himself — *God bless mo I 
stuck the knife into his left arm above the ubows 
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the blood spurted out, flowing in a hot stretim. He 
wetted his handkerchief with it, smoothed it, spread 
it out, tied it to his stick, and held it up— his red flag. 

He stood there waving his flag ; already he could 
see the train. The engine-driver did not see him ; 
the train would come near, and in a couple of hundred 
yards one cannot stop a heavy train ! 

His blood flowed out more and more ; Semen pressed 
the woimd to his side, wishing to quench it, but the 
blood would not stop — the wound in the arm was 
deep. He felt giddy ; black flies danced before bis 
eyes . . . then it got quite dark . . . there was the 
sound of bells in his ears. He could not see the train 
nor hear its noise— he had but one thought in his 
mind : * I shall not be able to stand— I shall fall — I 
shall drop t he flag — ^the train will go over me — help mo. 
Good XiOrd, send relief ... 1 * 

His eyes grew dim, his mind became a blank, and he 
dropx>ed the flag. But the bloody standard did not 
fall to the ground, somebody’s band caught it and held 
it high towards the approaching train. The engine* 
driver saw it, closed the valve, reversed the engine^ 
and stopped the train. 

The people jumped out of the cars, crowding together. 
They saw a man lying unconscious covered with blood ; 
another man stood near him with a bloody rag tied to 
a stick. 

Vasili k)oked around him and bowed bis head. 

* Bind me,' he said ; ' I unscrewed the raiL’ 
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1 

*ln the name of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
Peter the First, 1 order an inspection of this mad- 
house I * 
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These words were uttered in a loud» sharp, resonant 
voice. The clerk of the hospital, who was registering 
the new patient in a large, ragged book on an ink* 
stained table, could not restrain a smile. Rut the 
two young who had accompanied the patient 

did not smile. They could scarcely stand on their 
legs after two days and two nights passed, without 
sleep, alone with the madman whom they had just 
brought by train to the hospital At the last station 
but one the fit of madness had become worse ; they 
had managed to obtain a strait^jacket, and with the 
aid of the guard and a gendarme, had put it on the 
patient. In this way they had been able to bring 
him to the town and the hospital 

He looked terrible. Over his grey suit, which he 
had tom into tatters in his fits of madness, was a 
coarse sail-cloth jacket, with a wide opening at the 
neck, fitting close to his figure ; the long sleeves 
pressed his arms crosswise to his breast and were 
tied at the ^ck. TTia bloodshot eyes stared wildly 
(he had not slept for more than forty-eight hours) 
and shone with a restless, fiery brightness ; a nervous 
movement twitched his low'er lip ; his matted curly 
hair fell on hi5» forehead like a mane ; with rapid 
heavy steps he paced from one comer of the office 
to the other, examining with curiosity the old 
cupboards full of papers and the oilcloth -covered 
chairs, and now and then glancing at his travelling 
companions. 

‘ Take him into the ward on the right.* 

‘ I know, I know 1 I was here with you before, a 
year ago. We went over the hospital _ I know all 
about it, and it will be difficult to deceive me,* said 

the patient. , 

He turned to the door, which the warder opened 
for him. With the same rapid, heavy, and reeolu^ 
step, lifting his insane head high, he went out oi^the 
office and almost running turned to the right mto 
the insanity ward. Those who aooompanied him 
could hardly keep pace with him. 
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* Ring t I cannot- — ^you have tied my arms.’ 

The hall-porter opened the door and the travellers 
entered the hospitaL 

The house was an old brick building constructed 
like all old-fashioned government offices. Two large 
rooms, one the dining-room and the other the common 
living-room for the quieter patients, a broad passage 
with a glass door at the end that looked out on a 
flower garden, and about twenty bedrooms, occupied 
the groimd-floor. There were two other rooms : one 
with padded walls and the other only lx>arded, in 
which the violent patients could be confined, and 
likewise a huge, vaulted, half-dark room which served 
as a bathroom. The upper story was occupied by 
the women. From it came a confused noise broken 
by^ bowls and lamentations. The hospital had been 
built for eighty patients, but as it was the only one 
in that part of the country and was used by several 
ueighbouring provinces, there were often as many 
as three hundred patients confined in it. In each 
of the small rooms there were four to 

five beds. In winter when the patients were not 
allowed to go into the garden, and the iron -barred 
windows were kept closed, the air became unbearably 
suffocating. 

The new patient was taken into the bathroom. 
The impression which this room produced even on a 
healthy person was depressing, and it acted even 
worse on a deranged and excited imagination. It 
was a vast, vaulted room with a slippery stone floor, 
lighted but dimly by a single window in the far 
comer* The waUs and vaults were painted dark 
red. Two stone baths, which looked like two oval 
boles filled with water, were on a level with the 
black and dirty floor. The large copper stove with a 
oylindrioal boilw, that served to heat the water, and a 
whole i^stem of copper pipes and taps, occupied the 
ooTziar opposite the window. All this had a strangely 
fantastic and gloomy effect on a disordered mind, 
and the man who had charge of the bathroom, a 
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stouty silent Little Russian, only added to this im- 
pression by his sombre visage. 

When the patient was brought into this room to 
be given a bath and, according to the invariable 
system of the chief doctor, to have a blister applied 
to the nape of bis neck, he became terrified and 
grew violent. Absurd thoughts, each more monstrous 
than the other, crowded into his brain. What was 
this ? The Inquisition ? The place of secret execu- 
tion, where his enemies had decided to do away with 
him ? Perhaps even Hell ? At last the idea entered 
his mind that it was a place of torture. He was 
undressed, despite all his resistance. His malady 
doubling his strength he was easily able to tear him- 
self out of the grasp of several keepers, so that they 
feU on the floor. At last four of them threw him 
down, and each taking him by a or an arm plunged 

him in the warm water. It appeared to him to 
be boiling, and all sorts of discozmected, broken 
thoughts of tortures by boiling water and red-hot 
irons passed through his disordered brain. Choking 
with the water he swallowed, and convulsively jerking 
his legs and arms by which the keepers held him 
tightly, he gasped for breath and shouted such 
incoherent speeches that it would be impossible even 
to imagine what they were like without actually hearing 
them. They were a mixture of prayers and cujnaes. 
He screamed as long as ho had any strength left ; 
at last he became quiet, and shedding hot tears, 
uttered words that had not the slightest refereoice 

to what had gone before. 

‘ — Great martyr Saint George ! Into your ^hands 
I cxzmmit my body — my soul — ^no^-oh no- — ! * 

The keep^s still held him although he was now 
quite quiet. The warm bath and the bag of ice . 

had been put on his head had done their work. Birt 
when they took almost senseless out of the bath 
and placed him on a stool to apply the blister, the 
remains of hia strength and his deranged thoughts 
seemed again to revive. 
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^ ‘ Why do you do this ? Oh why T ’ he cried. 
I do not want to harm a soul ! Why do you want 

Oh, oh, oh ! Oh, good Lord! Oh, you 
who have been martyred before me I I beseech 
you, save me ...» * 

The burning of the blister on his neck made him 
struggle desperately. The attendants could not master 
him and did not know what to do. ‘There’s nothing 
for it,* said the soldier who had applied the blister, 
we must wipe it off.* 

These simple words made the patient shiver. 
Wipe what ? wipe what off ? wipe whom off ? wipe 
me off T thought he, and in mortal terror he closed 

The soldier took a coarse linen cloth in 
both hands and pressing heavily passed it rapidly 
over the patient’s neck, tearing away the blister and 
J^th it the upper skin, leaving a bare, raw wound. 
The pain of this operation, which would have been 
unbearable to a calm and healthy man, seemed to 
the patient like the end of all things. He tore himself 
d^perately out of the hands of the attendants, and 
1^ naked body fell on the stone floor. He thought 
they had chopped off bis head. He wanted to cry 
out but was not able to. He was carried uncon- 
scious to bis bed and passed after a time into a 
long and profound sleep. 


n 

He awoke in the night. All was quiet. He could 
hear the regular breathing of the sleepers in the 
larger room next door. From somewhere in the 
distance came the strange, monotonous voice of 
. a patient confined for the night in the padded room, 
who was talking to himself, and above, in the woman’s 
prd, a hoarse contralto was singing a uild song. 
He felt an awful weakness, as if all his bones were 
broken ; bis neok ached horribly. 

* Where am 1 1 T^at has happened to me T 
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passed through his mind. Then with wonderful 
cleamess he remembered the last month of his life, 
and he understood that he was ill, he understood 
his malady. He rememb^ed a number of absurd 
thoughts, words, and actions, and these recollections 
made his whole body tremble. * That is all over, 
thank God that is ail over ! * he murmured, and fell 
asleep again. 

An open window with an iron grating looked into 
a sort of blind alley between high houses and stone 
walls. Kobody ever went into this part of the 
grounds, and it was thickly overgrown with all sorts 
of wild bushes and lilacs, which were in full bloom 
at this season of the year. Beyond these bushes, 
just opposite the window, was a high wall over which 
the tops of the trees in the large garden could be 
seen brilliantly illuminated by the moon. To the 
right rose the white walls of the hospital with its 
iron-grated windows lit up from within. To the 
left the walls of the mortuary also shone white in the 
bright moonbeams. The rays of the moon fell 
through the grated window on the floor and shone 
on part of the patient’s bed, his pale, worn face, 
and closed eyes. He exhibited no signs of madness 
now. 

He was sleeping the deep, heavy sleep of ^ ex- 
hausted man, without dreams, without the slightest 
motion, almost without breathing. For a few mom^ts 
he awoke in his full senses, as if quite well — only to 
arise the next morning as inad as ever. 


* How do you feel this morning 7 * asked the doctor 
the following day. 

The patient, who was only just awake, was still 
lying under bla bed-olothes 

‘ Very well,’ he answered 5 ho jumped 
his slippers, and seized his dressing-gown. ‘ Splendid I 
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There’e only one thing : here I * And he pointed 
to the back of his neck. *I can*t turn my head 
without pain. But that’s nothing. All is well if only 
one understands, and I do understand.’ 

* Do you know where you are f ’ 

* Certainly, doctor 1 I am in a madhouse. If 
only you understand, it is all quite the Sivmo. It 
does not matter at aU ! * 

The doctor looked earnestly in his eyes. His 
handsome, delicate face, with its well-brushed, golden 
beard ^ and quiet, blue eyes that looked through 
gold-rimmed spectacles, was immovable and un- 
fathomable. He was observing. 

‘ Why are you looking so att^tively at me T 
You will never read what I have on my soul,’ con- 
tmued the patient, * but I see quite clearly what 
u written on yours. Why do you commit evil T 
Why do you ooUeot such numbers of unhappy people 
and keep them here ? For me it is all the same— 
Iimdorstand it all and am calm ; but for them T 
Why this suffering T When a man has reached the 
point of having a great thought in his soul— the 
TOmmon thought— it is all the same to him where 
he lives — ^what ho feels. Even to live— or not to 
live . , , is it not so T ’ 

' Perhaps,* answered the doctor ; he sat down on 
a ohair in the comer of the room, so as to be able 
to watob the patient, who was now pacing the room 
^th rapid steps from comer to comer, shufiling 
alone in his large borse-leatber slippers and dapping 
his^ dressing-gown of cotton material with broad red 
stripes and luge flowers. The orderly and inspector 
who had accompanied the doctor stood at attention 
near the door. 


‘ And I have got it I * cried the patient. ‘ When 
I found it, I felt as if I were bom again. My feelings 
grew more acute, my brain worked as it bad never 
done before. What was formerly attained only by 
a Jong process of speculation and oonjeoture I now 
know intuition. 1 bav^ in fact, reached the point 
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that has been worked out by philosophy. I 
experiencing in myself the great idea that space and 
time are fictions — I am living in all centuries — ^I 
living without space — everywhere or nowhere, just 
as you like. I am therefore quite indifi^ent whether 
you keep me here or let me go away — ^whether I am 
free or Dound. I have noticed that there are h^e 
^me others like me, but for the rest of the crowd 
it is awful. Vnby do you not set them at liberty 7 
Who requires * 

* You said,* interrupted the doctor, ‘that you live 
outside space and time. On the other hand it is 
unpossible not to agree that we, you and I, are in 
this room, and that it is now* — the doctor pulled 
his watch out of his pocket — ‘half -past ten on the 
sixth day of May of the year 18 — . What do you 
think about that 7 * 

‘ Nothing. It*8 all the same to me where I am 
or wh^ I live. If it is aU the same to me, does it 
not mean that I am everywhere and always 7 * 

The doctor smiled. 

‘ Strange logic,* he said, getting up ; ‘ perhaps you 
are right. Good morning. Would you like a cigar?' 

* Thank you * ; he stopped in his walk, took a 
cigar, and with a nervous movement bit oS the 
end. ‘ This helps me to think,* he said ; ‘ this is the 
universe— microcosm. At one end allmlis, at the 
other acids: that is the equilibrium of the universe 
by which the elements are neutralized. — Good-bye, 
doctor ! * 

The doctor proceeded on bis rounds. Ak>8t of the 
patients were awaiting him, standing drawn up near 
their beds. No authorities are treated with such respect 
as the doctors in charge of a madhouse are treated 
by their patients. 

The patient, when he was left alone, continued 
to pace the room in fits and starts from comesr to 
comer. They brought him some tea. Without sit- 
ting down he swallowed in two gulps the contents 
of a large mug and in an instant devoured a large 
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piece of white bread. Then he went out of the 
rrom ^ and for eeveral hours walked without once 
stopping from end to end of the building with his 
rapid, heavy gait. It was a rainy day and the 
P^ients were not allowed to go into the garden. 
»Vhen the orderly looked for the new patient he 
was dir^ted to the end of the passage, where he 
found him with his face pressed to the glass door 
^mostly looldng out at the flower-garden. His atten- 
tion was attracted by an unusually bright red flower 
belonging to the poppy family. 

Please ^me and be weighed I * said the orderly, 
wuchmg hie shoulder. When the patient turned to 
him he almost reeled back with alarm ; there was 
wch a wild look of wickedness and hate shining 
frmaj those senseless eyes. When he saw it was the 
orderly, he at once altered the expression of his face 
and obediently followed him without saying a word, 
5* plunged in deep thought. They went into the 
doctor a rMeiving room ; the patient got on the 
decimal weighing-machine without lielp ; the 
orderly weighed him and registered * 109 pounds ’ 
opposite his name in a book. The next day hie 

third day 100. 

, , not live long,* eaid 

the doctor, and ordered the patient to be fed as well 
as possible. 

Notwithstanding all their eflorts and the unusual 
appetit e o f the patient, he got thinner every day, 
and every day the orderly entered in the book a 
■mailer and smaller number of pounds. The patient 
■carc ely slept at all and passed his days in 

uninteiTupted movement. 


IV 

Ho was oonsoious that he was in a madhouse, be 
was even oonsoious that be was ill. Sometimes, 
as on the first night, he awoke in the stillness, after 
a whole day el violAt movement, feeling pains in 
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all his limbs and a terrible heaviness in his bead, bat 
in a complete state of consciousness. Perhaps it 
was owing to the absence of all outer impressions 
in the stillness and the semi-darkness of the night, 
or perhaps it was the weak working of the brain of 
a man only just awake, that caused him at snob 
moments fully to imderstand bis position, and he 
seemed for the time to be quite well ; but with the 
return of day, with the return of light and the awaking 
of life in the hospital, he was seized by waves of 
impressions which his diseased brain could not con- 
trol, and once more be was a madman. Hia condition 
was a strange mixture of correct judgement and 
utter absurdity. He knew that he was surrounded 
by mental invalids, but at the same time he thought 
that each one was some person he had formerly 
known, or read of in boo^, or heard about, who 
was trying secretly to conceal himself or was being 
concealed. The hospital was inhabited by men of 
all countries and all times. Here he found both the 
living and the dead. Here were all the celebrated 
and powerful men of the earth, and also the soldiers 
who had fallen in the last wbt and risen again. He 
imagined himself in some magic, enchanted circle, 
having collected in himself all the strength of the 
world, and in a haughty exaltation he consid^:^ 
himself the centre of this circle. They, his com- 
panions in the hospital, had all assemble here with 
the Intention of performing a great work, which 
dimly appeared to him as a gigantic undertakmg 
for the destruction of evil on the earth. He did 
not know how it would have to be done but be felt 
that he possessed sufficient strength to accomplish 
it. He could read the thoughts of other men, saw 
in each thing its whole history. The great dims of 
the hospital garden told him old l^ends of the past ; 
the buildings, that had really been ouilt a fairly long 
time, he imagined to have been constmoted by Peter 
the Great, and he imagined that the Tsar had resided 
there at the time of the battle of Poltava. He could 
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wad it on the walls and on the crumbling plaster, 
on pieo^ of brick or tile which he found in the garden : 
the whole history of the house and garden were 
written on them. Ho peopled the small building that 
served as a mortuary with tens and hundreds of people 
who had long been dead, and he gazed fixedly at a 
little window that opened from its basement into 
a comer of the garden, seeing in the uneven and 
rainbow-coloured refiections of the old and dirty 
glass familiar faces he had once met in life, or whoso 
portraits he had seen. 

bright weather set in and the patients spent 
the whole day in the open air in the garden. The 
not very large part of the garden aUottod to them 
was thickly planted with trees, and where it was 
possible there were beds of flowers. The overseer 
*uade all who were capable of doing any work occupy 
themselves in the garden. All day long they swept 
the paths or strewed sand on them, weeded and 
watered the beds of flowers, cucumbers, melons, and 
water-melons that had been dug up and planted by 
their bands. One comer of the garden was over- 
grown by cherry-trees and bordered by an avenue 
of elms; in the middle of it, on an artmeial mound, 
were the most beautiful flower-beds of the whole 
^rden : bright flowers formed the borders of the 
highest parts of this mound and in the centre was a 
^rge and rare red and yellow dahlia. This dahlia 
formed the centre of the whole garden and also 
tuarked its highest point, and it was observed that 
n^uy of the patioitB attributed to it some mysterious 
power. ^ To the new patient, too, it seetm^ to be 
something uncommon, a sort of Chief of the garden 
and the buildings* i^ng all the paths were flower- 
beds also planted with flowers by the patients. Here 
grew every sort of flower that can be found in the 
gorde^ of little Russia — standard roses, brilliant 
p^tmias, tall tobaooo-plants with small pink blossoms, 
obit, marigolds, nastnitiums and poppies. Here too, 
not far from the porob, grew tbiee plants of a particular 
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species of poppy, much smaller than the usual poppy 
and differing from it by the unusual brightness of 
its brilliant blood -red colour. It was this flower that 
had so impressed the patient when, on his first morn- 
ing in the hospital, he had looked through the glass 
door into the garden. 

The first time he went into the garden he stopped 
to look at these bright red flowers before he went 
down the steps. There were only tw'o flowers out, 
and they grew as if by chance on a spot that had 
not been weeded and were surrounded by orach and 
some sort of steppe grass. 

The patients passed out of the door one by one 
and each received from the warder who stood 
there a thick knitted white cap with a red cross on 
the forehead. These caps had been used during 
the war and bought at an auction by the hospitaL 
Rut the patient naturally attached a special and 
mysterious significance to this red cross. He took 
his cap off, and looked at the cross and then at the 
poppies. TTie flowers were brighter. 

‘ They conquer,* said the patient — * but we shall 
see.* 

He went down the steps that led from the porch, 
looked roimd, and not noticing the warder who was 
standing behind him stepped over a flower-bed and 
stretched bis hand towards the flower, but could 
not make up his mind to pluck it. He had a sensa- 
tion of heat and a feeling of pricking, first in his 
outstretched hand and then in his whole body, as 
if some strong current of an unknown power were 
emitted from the rod petals, and were penetrating 
into his whole system. He got nearer and stretched 
his hand quite close to the flower, but it seemed to 
him to defend itself by breathing out a deadly 
poisonous breath. He became giddy ; he made a lart 
desperate effort and had already seized hold of the 
stem when suddenly a heavy hand was laid on his 
shoulder. It was the warder who had caught hold 
of him. 
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‘You must not pluck the flowers/ said the old 
little Russian, ‘and you mustn‘t walk on the flower- 
beds. There are many of you madmen here ; if each 
of you takes only one flower, the whole garden wiJJ 
be stripi>ed,’ he said in a persuasive tone, still holding 
his shoulder. ® 


The patient looked at him, silently released himself 
from his grasp, and in great agitation went along 
the path. ‘ Oh, unfortunate men I * he thought. 
‘ You do not see, you are blinded to such an extent 
that you even defend it. But whatever it may 
cost me I will destroy it. If not to-day, then to- 
morrow we will measure our strength. And if I 
perish — will it not be all the same T * 

He walked about the garden until late in the 
evening, making acquaintance with other i)aiionts 
and entering into strange conversations with them, 
in which each only heard answers to his own insane 
thoughts expressed in mysterious and absurd words 
The patient walked about first with one companion 
and then with another, and by the end of the day 
he was still more convinced that ‘all was ready* 
as he said to himself. ‘ Soon, soon these iron barsT^ 
fall in mins and these prisoners will bo let out and 
huny away to all the comers of the earth, and the 
whole world will shake, and throw off its worn-out 
coating, and appear in a new and splendid beauty,* 
He had almost forgotten the flowers; but when 
loft the garden and was going up the steps, he again 
perceived them in the darkening, dewy grass, looking 
like two burning red coals. Then the patient lagged 
behind, and getting where the warder could not see 
hm, waited for a favourable moment. Nobody saw 
him jump over the flower-bed, pluck one of the 
flowers, and hastily put it in his bosom under his 
shirt. When the cool, dew-covered petals touched 
his body, he got as ]^le as death and his eyes opened 
wide with terror. A cold sweat came out in beads 
on his forehead. 


Lamps were lighted In the bospHaL 


While waiting 
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for their supper most of the patients lay down on 
their beds ; only a few restless ones hurri^Iy walked 
about the rooms and passages. The patient with 
the flower in his breast was among them. He walked 
about, his arms convulsively crossed over his breast ; it 
seemed as if he wanted to crush, to shatter the plant 
he carried there. When he met anyone he got as 
far as he could out of their way, seeming to fear even 
to touch them with his clothes. * Don’t come near 
me, don’t come near me ! * he cried. In the ho^ital 
little attention was paid to such exclamations. He 
continued to walk faster and faster, taking larger 
and larger steps ; he walked about hour after hour 
with a sort of exasperation. 

‘ I will tire you out. I will suffocate you I ’ he 
said fiercely and hoarsely. Sometimes he ground his 
teeth. 

Supper was served in the dining-room. Several 
large ^ded and painted wooden bowls containing a 
sort of thin millet gruel were placed on each of the 
long tables, which were without table-cloths ; the 
patients sat round the tables on benches and each 
received a hxmch of rye bread. About eight men 
ate with wooden spoons out of the same bowL A 
few who were ordered better food were served sepa- 
rately. Our patient quickly swallowed his portion, 
which had been brought by the attendant to his 
room, and not being satisfied with what he had re- 
ceived went into the general dining-room. 

' May I sit down here f * he asked the inspector. 

* Have you not had your supper ? * inquired ^the 
inspector as he poured further portions of gruel into 
the bowls. 

* I am very hung^, and I must get as much 
strength as I can. T^ood is my only support ; you 
know that I do not sleep at alL* 

‘ Eat, my good fellow, and may it do you ^>ou * 
Taraaa, give him a BXK>on and some bread.’ 

He sat down before one of the bowls and ate an 
enormous portion of grueL 
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• Kow th&Va enough, that’a enough ! ’ said the 
mn>ectoi at last, when all the others had finished 
and our patient still continued to sit at the bowl 

‘ Ah, if you only knew how much strength I reouira* 
how much strength ! Good-bye, Nikolai N^ola^ 
^ch, said the patient, getting up from table and 

^cS^-bye^r* strength 

going?' asked the inspector, 

to II ^ remaining here. But perhaps 

to-morrow we s^U not see one another. Tha^ you 

for all your kin^cM, and he once more pressed The 

mspector 8 hand. His voice shook and there were 
tears m his eyes* 

‘Calm youTMlf, my dear fellow, calm yourself’ 
anewOT^ the inspector. ‘Why do you have ^ch 
thoughts T ^ to hed and get to sleep quickly. 
You r^uire more sleep ; when once you sleep properly 
you will soon get better. f k* j 

The patient began to sob. The inspector turned 
away to order the attendants to be quicker clearine 
away the supper things. In half an hour all were 
aeleen in the hospital with the exception of one man. 
who lay m his clothes on his bed in the comer room. 

^ convulsively 

he held his hands to his breast, which be imagined 
was impregnated with some unknown deadfy poison 


He did not slera all night. He hod plucked that 

“ *»• “ *>o had been 

d^ined to do. When he bad first looked out of 

the glM door the hriUiant red petal, had attraoted 
bis attention, and it appeared to him that at tw 
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moment he fully und^^tood what he was bound 
to perform on this earth. In this blood-red flower 
was concentrated all the evil of the world. He knew 
that opium was made of poppy-seed. Perhaps this 
thought had grown and attained gigantic dimensions 
in his mind, developing into a horrible and grotesque 
phantom. The flower in his eyes concentrated in 
itself all evils, it drew into its petals all the innocent 
blood that ha^d ever been shed, and it was this caused 
their deep red colour, it absorbed all the tears and 
all the gall and bitterness of humanity. This was 
a mysterious and terrible being in opposition to God — 
Satan, who had taken a humble and innocent form. 
It was necessary to pluck and kill it. But even this 
was not enough — it was necessary to prevent it in 
dying from flooding the whole world with its poison. 
That is why he had hidden it away in his lx>8om. 
He hoped that by morning the flower would have 
lost all its strength. Its evil would be transferred 
to his breast, to his soul, and there it would be con- 
quered ; or perhaps it would conquer, and theji he 
would perish— die, but die like an bonoorable wrestler, 
like mankind’s chief wrestler, for never yet had anyone 
dared to fight against all the evil of the world at 
once. 

‘ They did not see it. I saw it. Could I allow it 
to live ? Death is better ! ’ 

With failing strength he lay in this imaginary, 
unreal struggle, but was exhausted by it all the 
same. Tlie next morning the doctor’s assistant found 
him almost dead. After a few hours, however, he 
revived, jumped out of bed, and began running about 
the hospital as usual, talking to the patients and to 
louder and more disconnectedly than ever. 
He was not allowed to go into the garden ; the doctor, 
seeing that his weight decreased every day, that he 
could not sleep, and that all day long he nev^ ceasw 
his wanderings, ordered that a large dose of morphia 
should be injected under his skin. He did not resist; 
fortunately his insane ideas seemed at that moment 
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to coincide with this operation. He soon fell asleep ; 
his wild movements ceased, and the loud melody, 
caused by his own iiregul^ footsteps, that had rung 
all the time in his ears died away too. He became 
unconscious and ceased to think of an 3 rthing, even of 
the second red flower that it was nece^ary for him to 
pluck. 

Three days later, however, he was able to pluck 
it, before the very eyes of the warder, who was not 
ha tune to prevent him. The warder ran after him. 
\^th loud cries of triumph, with sobs and lamenta- 
tions, the patient ran into the house, rushed into 
his bedroom, and hastily hid the plant under his 
shirt. 

‘ How dare you pick the flowers 7 * demanded the 
warder who had followed him. The patient, who 
was already lying on hia bed in his accustomed posi- 
tion — with his arms crossed over his breast — began 
to talk such nonsense that the warder only removed 
silently from his head the cap with the red cross, 
which in his hurry be had forgotten to take off, and 
left him alone. The imaginary struggle began again 
The patient felt that currents of evil issued from the 
flower in long, aerpent-like coils, which wound them- 
selves round him, pressed and crushed his limbs, 
and imbued his whole body with their poisonous 
effluvia. He wept and, at intervals, when he was 
not heaping curses on his enemy, prayed to God. 
The flower was faded by the evening. The patient 
trod under his feet the blackened plant and then, 
oar^ully collecting all the remains from the floor, 
carried them into the bathroom, where he thi’ew 
the formless little mass of vegetation into the stove 
amongst red-hot, burning coals, and watched for 
a long time how his enemy fizzled and shrivelled 
up and at last turned into a soft, snow-white heap 
oi ashes. He blew upon it and it disappeared. 

The next day the patient was worse. Deadly 
pale, with hollow cheeks and deeply-sunken, glowing 
eyes, he now went about with tottering steps, often 

28? I 
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Btiimblmg in his insane wanderings, and f-.w-llrAd and 
talked unceasingly. 

* I should not like to have to use force,* said the 
cliief doctor to his assistant. 

* But it is imperative to stop this exertion. To-day 
his weight was only 93 pounds. If it goes on like 
this, he will be dead in two days.* 

The chief doctor reflected. * Morphia ? Chloral ? * 
he said, half questioningly. 

* Only yesterday, morphia had no effect. Order 
him to be tied to his bed. I doubt whether he will 
live long.* 

VI 

The patient was bound. He lay in a strait-jacket on 
his bed firmly tied with broad bands of Hnftn to the 
bars of his iron bedstead ; but his wild movements 
did not decrease, they rather became greater. For 
many hours he never stopped tryhig to free himself 
from his fetters. At last by a strong effort he suc- 
ceeded in tearing one of the bands and released his 
legs, and thus managed to slip out of the other 
bandages. Then he began to walk about the room 
with bound bands, shouting out all sorts of wild, 
unintelligible speeches. 

‘ Oh, what’s the matter with you ? * cried the 
ward^. * What devil has helped you ? Grisha, 
Ivan, come here. The patient has got loose.* 

Then all three fell upon him and a long struggle 
began, which was tiring to the keepers, but was 
torture for the patient, who was defending himself 
and using up the remainder of his almost exhausted 
strength. At last they were able to throw him on 
the bed, where they fastened him even t^hter than 
before. 

* You do not imderstand what you axe doing I * 
cried the patient, quite out of breath. *Yon wiU 
all perish ! I saw a third which was hardly ojien. 
Now it will be quite ready. Let me finish this work. 
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It must be kiUed, kiUed, kiUed ! Then aU wiU be 
ended) all will be Bayed. I would send you, but it 
is only I who can do it. You would die if you even 
touched it I ’ 

‘ ®e quiet, air, be quiet,* said the old warder, who 
had been left on duty near the bed. 

Suddenly the T^tient became quiet. He had 
decided to triclc the warder. All day he was hept 
l^und to his bed, and he was left in the same posi- 
tion for the night. After giving the patient his 
^pper the warder spread a rug on the floor and lay 
do\m on it. In a minute be was fast asleep, and the 
patient began bis work. 

He turned his body in such a way as to be able 
to touch the iron bar of the bed and feel it with his 
wrists through the long sleevee of the strait -jacket, 
and then began quickly and violently rubbing the 
co&Tw sailcloth against the bar. After a time the 
thick material gave way and he was able to release 
his forefinger. Then the work went more rapidly. 
With an adroitness and suppleness which would be 
iuoonceivable in a sane man, he managed to untie 
the knot that attached the sleeves at his back, un- 
laced the strait -jacket, and then sat listening for a 
long time to the snores of the warder. The old man 
was sleeping soundly. The patient took off the 
jacket and released himself from the bed. He was 
free. He tried the door. It was locked from the 
inside, and the key was probabfy in the warder*B 
TOoket. He was ahnid of waking the old man if he 
began to eearob in his pockets, so he decided to leave 
the room by the window. 

It was a calm, warm, dark night ; the window 
open ; the stars shone in the black eW. He 
looked at the stars, recognised familiar constelmtions, 
and was delighted that tb^, as be thought, under- 
stood him and had sympathy with him. With 
blinking ^es he saw the endless rays that they sent 
him and his insane determination increased. It 
was necessary to bend the thick bar of the iron 
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grating in order to squeeze through the narroiv 
opening into the blind alley which was overgrown 
with bushes and climb over the high stone walL 
There the last stntgglo would 
— perhaps even death. 

He tried to bend the thick iron bar with his naked 
hands^ bat the bar did not yield. Then he twisted 
the strong sleeves of the strait-jacket into a cord, 
fixed it to a forged iron spike at the end of a bar, 
and hung with his whole weight upon it. After 
desperate efforts that almost exhausted his strength 
the spike bent : a narrow passage was opened. He 
squeezed himself through it, and grazing his shoulders, 
elbows, and bare knees, managed to get through 
the bushes and foimd himself near the wall. All 
was qxiiet, the dickering night-lights shone but dimly 
through the windows of the large building ; nobody 
could be seen in the rooms. Nobody saw him ; the 
old man who was on duty at his bedside was probably 
sound asleep. The stars blinked caressingly at him, 
and their rays penetrated to his very heart. 

* I am coming to you,* he whispered, looking up 
to the sl^. 

All in tatters aft<^ his first efforts, with bleeding 
knees and arms and broken nails, he began to look 
for a convenient place to climb the walk He noticed 
that some bricks were missing where the stone wall 
joined the mortuary. Feeling for these spaces, and 
making full use of them, he managed to scale the wall, 
and catching hold of the branches of the elm-treM 
that grew on the other side was able with their akl 
to let himself quietly down to the ground. 

He ran to the familiar place near the porch. The 
flower with its part.^-opened petals looked dark, but 
showed clearly above the dewy grass. 

‘ The last one I * whispered the patient, ^ * the last 
one ! To-day it is victory or death 1 It is all the 
same to me now. Wait,* he said, looking up to the 
sky : * I will be with you soon.* 

He pulled up the plant, tore it to pieces, <uiished it* 




begin, and afterwards 
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and bolding it firmly in his hands, returned to his 
room by the way he had come. 

The old man was still fast asleep. The patient 
had hardly reached his bed when he fell tmconscious 
upon it. 

In the morning he was found dead. HU face 
looked calm and bright, the emaciated features with 
their thin lips and deeply sunken eyes wore an ex- 
pression of proud happiness. When they put him 
on the stretcher they tried to open his hand and 
take out the red flower, but hU muscles were rigid, 
and he carried his trophy with him to the grave. 
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1860-1904 

AN AWKWARD SITUATION 

*Cabbt, you have a heart besmeared with tar ; you 
have never been in love, old fellow, and thOTefore 
you can’t understand my psychology. This rain 
can no more extinguish the fixe that is consuming 
my soul than a fire brigade could extinguish the 
sun. The devil, how poetically I e^iress myself I 
But of course you are not a poet, are you, cabby f * 
‘ No, that I’m not ! ’ 

‘ W®^ now, look here . . . ’ 

Zhukov began at last to feel about in his pockets 
for his purse to pa.y his fare. 

‘ We settled with you, my friend, for one rouble 
and a quarter. Here’s yoiu fare, a rouble and three 
ten kopeck pieces — ^h^e’s five kopecks more. Good- 
bye, and don’t forget me ! By the by, just take 
this basket and put it on the stex>s— ockrefuUy, care- 
fully 1 That ba^et has in it e ball-dress for the 
woman I love more than life I ’ 

With a dissatisfied sigh the cabby grudgingly 
off his box, and with difficulty keeping his footing 
in the darh^ess as he splashed through the slippery 
mud, carried the basket to the porch, where he put 
it down on the steps. 

* My I what weather I * he grumbled surlily, and 
with another sigh and a sniff he unwillingly climbed 
on to the box again. He clicked up his old horse, 
which began to splash through the mud with un- 
certain steps. 
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‘I think I have got all that I ought to have,’ said 
Zhirkov, groping about for the bell j ‘ Nadia asked me 
to go to her dressmaker’s and fetch her dress— that’s 
It; she asked for sweets and cheese— here they are; 
a bouquet — here! “I greet thee, holy sanctuary*’* 
he sang. But where the devil is the bell ? ’ 

Zhukov was in the happy frame of mind of a man 
who has recently had a good supper and good drink 
and knows very well that he need not get up early 
next day. Besides, he knew that after his drive 
from town of an hour and a half through mud and 
r.ain a warm fire and a young woman awaited him. 
It IS pleasant to get wet and cold when you know 
that you will soon b© warm again. 

* ^ darkness Zhirkov at last managed 

to imd the bell-handle and gave it two pulls. Steps 
were beard on the other side of the door. 

‘ Is that you, Dmitry Grigorievich ? ’ whispered 
a woman 0 voice. 

* YeS’ it’s I, my charming Dunyasba,* answered 

Zhirkov. Open the door quickly, I am gettinc 
wot to the akin.’ k i^b 

* Ah, good God I * whispered the maid Dunyasha 
m an agitated voice as she opened the door, ‘don’t 
telk so loud, and don’t stamp your feet. The master 
has amved from Paris 1 He returned this evening I ^ 

At the word * master,’ Zhirkov stepped back from 
the door and was seized for a moment by the faint- 
hearted, quite boyish fear that is felt even by very 
brave men when they are suddenly faced with the 
poMibility of meeting the husband. 

* Wbat a sell ! * he thought, listening to the cautious 
way Dunyasha closed the door and went along the 
Ultle paeeage. ‘What now T Does it mean “About 
tom f Mereit 1 didn’t expect this ! * 

He suddenly became amused and jolly. ITia drive 
to her from town in the middle of the night through 
wind and pouring rain appeared to him an entertaining 
Mvmture, and now, when ho suddenly came upon the 
husband, the adventure seemed to him odder still. 
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* A most inter^ting story, by God ! * he said aloud. 
* What’s to become of me now ? Drive back to town f 
Eh ? ’ 

The rain fell in torrents and the wind bowled in the 
trees, but neither the rain nor the trees could be seen 
through the darkness. As if laughing at him, mocking 
him maliciously, the water rushed down the gutters 
and rippled in the ditches. The steps on which he 
stood had no roof over them, so he reaUy began to 
get wet through. 

* It might be on puipose, his turning up in weather 
like this ! * he thought with a laugh ; * the devil take 
all husbands ! * 

TTia romance with Nadezhda Osix>ovna had begun 
a month before, but he had not yet met her husband. 
He only knew that he was a Erenchman called 
Boiseau and an agent. Judging by the photograph 
that Zhirkov had seen, he was a very ordinary, 
middle-class man of about forty, with a moustache 
and small beard of the type worn by French soldiers. 
When you looked at thu face, you had a strong 
inclination to tweak him by his moustache or beard 
d la Napoleon, and ask, ‘ Well, what news, 3Ionsieur 
le eergent ? ’ 

Splashing and stumbling through the wet mud, 
Zhirkov went a few steps hrom the door and called 
out ; ‘ Cab— -<5ab — cabby ! * There was no answer. 

‘ Not a sound, not so much as a mtirmur,’ grumbled 
Zhirkov, as he returned to the steps, feeling hM 
way in the darkness. ‘ Fve sent away my cab, and 
even by day there are none to be found here ! Hotc s 
a pretty fix I I shall have to stay here till morning, 
devil take it ! and the basket will get wet and the 
dress will be spoilt. It cost two hundred roubles I 

A nice position to be in 1 * ^ ^ *t. 

Wondering where he could shelter and get tne 
basket out of the rain, Zhirkov remembered that at 
one end of this summer resort tb^e was a dancing 
ground with a band-stand. 

* Shall I try and got to the band-stand 1 be asxed 
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himself. * That*B an idea ! But shall I be able to lug 
the basket so far ? A beastly large thing, damn 
it ! The cheese and bouquet can go to the devil* 

He took up the basket, but as he did so he remem- 
bered that before he got to the band-stand the basket 
would have had time to get wet through and through 
five times over. 

* That adds to my problems ! * he laughed. ‘ What 
a fix ! Now the water is runxung down my neck. 
Bnr ! ! Wet through, cold, drunk, and no cabby 
anywhere — now I only want her husband to come 
out with a stick and thrash me till I*m black and 
blue ! — But what*8 to be done about it ? I can't 
stay here till moraing or the dress will be utterly 
rumed, — I have it — 1*11 ring again and hand the 
things to Dimyasha, and then go to the band- 
stand.* 

Zhirkov rang the bell gently. After about a 
minute steps were beard in the x>as6age, and a light 
shone through the key-hole. 

' Who is *erre ? * asked a hoarse male voice with 
a foreign accent. 

‘ By Jingo, the husband I * thought Zhirkov. ‘ I 
must make up some story. I say,* be called out. 

* is this Zlucbkin’s bouse ? * 

* What the devil ? tberre is no Slushkine *erre. 
Qo to the devil with your Slushkine ! ’ 

For some reason Zhirkov became confused, coughed 
apologetically, and retired from the steps. Slipping 
into a puddle he got his galoshes full of water ; he 
srat angrily but at once began to laugh again. 
With every minute his adventure became more 
and more entertaining. He thought with particular 
pleasure how next day he would tell the whole 
humorous afiair to his friends and even to Nadia, 
how ho would mijnfo the voice of the husband and 
the sobs of the galoshes as they stuck in the mud. 
Hie friends would split their sides with laughter. 

* There’s only one thing annoying mo— the dress 
wiU get wet,’ be thought. ‘If it were not for this 
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dress, I should have been asleep long ago under the 
roof of the band-stand.* 

He sat do'wn on the basket to protect it, but the 
water flowed from his wet mackmtosh and hat in 
even greater streams than from the clouds. 

* The deuce take it ! * 

Having stood half an hour in the rain, Zhirkov 
began to think about his own health. 

* I can easily catch a bad cold this way,’ he thought. 
‘ A peculiar position. What about ringing again 7 
H’m ! Upon my word, I think I will. If the husband 
opens the door again, I can make up some sort of 
tale, and give him the dress. I can’t stick here till 
morning. Well, whatever happens, FU ring and chance 
it ! * 


Like a schoolboy showing his fist at the door and 
sticking out his tongue at the darkness, Zhirkov 
pulled the bell with energy. There was a moment 
of silence. Then he rang again. 

‘ Who is *erre ? ’ asked the angry voice with a 
strong foreign accent. 

‘ Hoes Madame Boiseau live here 7 * Zhirkov in- 


quired resp ectf ully. 

* Hein 7 What the devil do you want 7 ’ 

‘Madame Katisb, the dressmakw, sends Madame 
Boiseau her dress. I^ay excuse it*e being so late. 
The fact is, Madame Boiseau asked that her drees 
should be sent as soon as possible— before morning 
—the weathOT is so abominable— h’m— H50uld scarcely 
get hero— I started from town in the evening — but 

— I could not . • , 

Zhirkov did not finish before the door opened, 
and in the flickering light of a small lamp Monsieur 
Boiseau stood before him on the ttoesbold the 
same Monsieur Boiseau he had seen in the photo- 
graph, with his soldier-like face and his long mous- 
tache, only in the photograph he looked a dandy 

now he was clad only in a shirt. ^ • i_ 

‘ Very sorry to trouble yon, continued Zh i rko v. 

‘Madame Boiseau ordered her dress to be sent as 
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Boon &s possible — — I am Madame Katish’a 
brother — — and the weather is abominable.* 

* AH right,* said Coiseau surlily, frowning and 
taking the ^sket from Zhirkov, * thank your sister. 
My wife waited for her dress until one o’clock, yome 
sort of a mon^eur promised to bring it.* 

‘ Please also have the kindness to hand to l^ladame 
Boiseau this cheese and these Howere, which your 
wife left at Aladame Katish*8.* 

Roiseau took the cheese and the bouquet, smelled 
first the one, then the other, and without closing 
the door, stood waiting. He looked at Zhirkov— 
Zhmkov looked at him. There was a moment*8 silence. 
Zhirkov remembered the friends to whom he would tell 
his adventures the next day, and wanted to round 
them off by adding some joke or other, but he could 
think of no joke, and the fVenebman stood and looked 
at him, wondering when he would go away. 

‘ Terrible weather ! * murmured Zhirkov ; ‘ pitch 

dark and muddy and wet. I’m soaked to the skin I * 

‘ Yes, iwyMieur, you are very wet ! * 

‘ Add to this my cab has driven away. I don’t 
know where to go.— You would be very kind, sir, 
if you would allow me to stay here in the passage 
until the rain stops ? ’ 

* Ah I 6ien, monsieur* Take off your galoshes and 
come this way.— It is nothing — all right I * 

The frenchman closed the door, and led Zhirkov 
mto the very familiar little sitting-room. It looked 
just as usnal, except that a bottle of claret stood 
on the table, and in the middle of the room there 
was a row of chairs on which a very t hin , narrow 
mattress had been placed. 

* Very cold,* said Boiseau, placing tbe lamp on the 
table. * I onW arrived from Paris yesterday. Every- 
where it is mio ‘Warm, but here, in Russia, cold, 
and these moaqnit— mosquitoes— les cousins— stilus 
danmably.* 

Boiseau poured out half a glass of wine, made s 
■erions face* and drank it off. 
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Have not slept all night,* he said^ sitting down 
on the^ mattress, ‘ what with les cousins and some 
beast ringing the whole time and askmg for Slushkine.* 
The Frenchman was silent, bowed his head and 
seemed to be waiting for the rain to stop. Zhirkov 
thought that it would only be polite to speak to him. 

* You wero in Paris at a very interesting time,* 

he began ; * Boulanger resigned while you were 

there. ’ 

Then Zhirkov talked about Gr6vy, D4roul^e, 
^la, and was soon convinced that this was the first 
time the Frenchman had heard these names. In 
Paris he knew only a few business firms and his aunt, 
Mme. Blesser — nobody else. The conversation about 
politics and literature ended in making Boiseau look 
very cross. He then helped himself to another 
of wine and stretched himself out on hia very thin 
mattress. 

* Well, well, the rights of this husband are evidently 
not very extensive!’ thought Zhirkov. ’That’s a 
fiend of a mattress ! * 

The Frenchman closed his eyes and remained quiet 
for about a quarter of an hour ; then he suddenly 
jumped up, stared at his guest with his vacant eyea as 
if he could not understand anything, looked irritated, 
and had another glass of wine. 

’ Damned mosquitoes,* he grumbled, and rubbing 
one hairy leg against the other went into the next 
room. 

Zhirkov heard him wake some one and say: *Il 
y aid. un monsieur roux qui f*a apporti une robe.* 

He soon returned and once more had recourse to 
the bottle. 

’ My wife will come out soon,’ be said, yawning. 

’ I understand — you require money ? * 

’ It doesn’t get any better the longer it lasts,* 
thought Zhirkov. * Very curious — Nadezhda Osipovna 
will appear now. Of course I must look as if I don’t 
know her.’ 

The rustle of skirts was heard, the door opened 
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ft little, and Zhirkov saw a familiar curly head with 
flushed cheeks and sleepy eyes. 

XT come from ilme. Katish ? * asked 

Nftdezhda Osipovna, but as soon as sho saw Zhirkov 
she gave a little scream, and laughing, came into 
the room. 

‘ Oh, it*8 you, is it ? What does all this farce 
mean ? — and why are you so dirty ? ’ 

Zhirkov got very red ; his eyes grew serious, and 

not knowing what to do he glanced helplessly at 
Boiseau. 

j ^ I understand,’ said the lady of the house. 

Ilou were afraid of Jacques. I forgot to wain 
Dunyasha . . . You are not acquainted ? This is 
my husband and this is Stepan Andreevich. You’ve 
brought my dress ? Thanks awfully, old boy I Come 
along, I am so sleepy. And Jacques, you go to 
sleep too,* she said, turning to her husband; ‘you 
must be tired after your long journey,’ 

Jacques looked at Zhirkov with surprise, shrugged 
his moulders, and with an angry face went to the 
bottle, Siirkov also shrugged his shoulders and 
followed Nadezhda Osipovna. 


He looked at the lowering sky and the dirty road 
and thought. 

‘ DiH I what situations the evil spirit drive 
a cultivated man into t * 

Then ho^ began to think of what was moral and 
what was i mm oral, of what was clean and of what 
was unclean. As it often happens to people who 
have got into unpleasant situations, he remembered 
with sadn^ his study with all the papers on his 
desk, and the work that had to be done, and he wished 
be were at home. 

He went quickly through the sitting-room, past 
Ja^ues, who was met asleep. 

^ way to town, trying not to 
think of Jacques, whom for some reason he could 
not get out of his mind. This time he did not talk 
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to his driver. Hia conscience felt as uncomfortable 
as bis stomach. 


THE THIEVES 


The hospital assistant, Ergunov, a feather-headed 
fellow, known in the whole district as a great boaster 
and drunkard, was returning late one night in the 
Christmas holidays from the small hamlet Repino, 
where he had been sent to make purchases for the 
hospital. That he should not be too late but return 
home quickly the doctor had lent him his best horse. 

The weather was fairly fine when he started, but 
about eight o’clock a severe snowstorm began, and 
by the time bo had got to within seven versts of 
the hospital he had quite lost his way. He was 
unable to guide hia horse^ for he could not see the 
road, and went on at random, trusting to the animars 
instinct to find its way home. He r<^e on thus 
for about two hours; hia horse was tired out, he 
himself thoroughly weary and frozen, and he beg^ 
to think that instead of being on the way home he 
was going back to Repino. Suddenly above the 
noise of the storm he heard the deep baying of dogs 
and a dim red spot gleamed in front of him in the 
mist and snow. Gradually he could see through the 
darkness the black outlines of a high gateway 
long palings which had sharp, jwinted nails at the 
top ; then beyond the palings he saw the crook^ 
crane of a well. The wind chased away the snow- 
mist, and where he at first had only seen a red spot 
he could now distingiush the outlines of » 
low house with a high, reed -thatched /“J® 

house had three windows, in one of which a light 


shone through a red oortain, j 

What house could it be? Ergunov remembered 

that on the right of the road, al^t six or tovw 

versts from the hospit^ stood a little 

i TTft also rememberea 
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that ^er the death of Cherikov, who had been killed 

by the postboys, the business of the inn had been 

ci^ied on by his widow and his daughter Lyubka 

who about two years before had come to the hospital 

for treatment. The inn had a bad reputation, and 

to turn m there late at night, with a horse that 

did not belong to you, was not without danger. But 

there was nothing else to be done. The hospital 

asj^iant felt in his pockets for his revolver, coughed, 

and tapped at the window with the stock of bis 
ndi^'whip. 

^il^ ! who*s there T * he cried. • Come, graniiv. 
let me m to get warm I ’ o .7 > 

A black dog rushed, barking hoarsely, head over 
heels mder the horse’s hoofs; it was followed by 
a white one, and then another black dog ran out 
at the bead of eight others. Ergunov picked out 
the largest, and with all his strength struck it with 
1 ^ riding'Wbip. A small, long-legged dog raised its 
sharp muzzle and set up a piteous howl in a high- 
pitched, penetrating tone. 

The hospital assistant stood a long time knocking 
winfJow. At last, on the other side of the 
palings he saw a lights near the dooFi wbioh cast its 
rays on the froat-coverod trees ; the gate squeaked, 
and the figure^ of a woman, wrapped in ahawls and 
With a lantera in her handi appeared in the yard* 

in# granny, to get warm,’ aaid Ergunov; 
^I waa riding to the hospital and have lost my way. 
This IS God-forsaken weather! Don’t be afraid, 
fi^^y# it’s only one of your own people.’ 

Oi^ people are all at home, and we haven’t 

mvited grangers,* answered the figure severely, 

1 Knock needleesly ? The gate iau/t 

looked. 

The assistant rode into the yard and stopped at 
theTOroh. 

* Oraimy, tell your man to take my horse to the 
stable,* said be. 

* I’m not granny.* 
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And indeed it was not granny. As she put out 
her lantern, her face became visible, and ifogunov 
saw the dark brows of Lyubka. 

‘ Where can one find men to work nowadays ? * 
said the girl, going into the house ; * some are <frunk 
and asleep, and the others went to Repino in ^ the 
morning and have not come back yet ; it*s holiday 
time.* 

While he was tying up his horse in the shed, 
Ergunov heard a neigh, and saw through the dark- 
ness that there was already another horse there $ 
groping about ho felt that it had a Cossack saddle 
on its back, which meant that there was somebody 
else in the inn beside the family ; so he thought 
it more prudent to unsaddle his horse and take bis 
purchases along with the saddle into the house. 

The first room he entered was a large one, well 
heated, and smelling of freshly-washed floors. ^ A 
short, thin muzhik with a small red beard was sitting 
at the table under the icon ; he wore a blue shirt 
and appeared about forty years of age. This was 
fCft.Ta.nlinilg r>Vj & notorious TOgue and horse-stealCT, 
whose father and uncle kept an eating-house in 
Bogalevka and traded wherever they could ^th 
stolen horses. He, too, had been to the hospita^ 
more than once, not as a patient, but to talk with 
the doctor about horses — * Hadn’t he a hor^ for 
sale, or would not the most honourable Mr. D^or 
exchange his bay mare for a dim gelding ? Now 
his hair was well greased and he wore a silver 
ring in one of his ears and had in general a holiday 
appearance. With knitted brows and a falling low^ 
lip, he sat looking at the pictures m a large Md 
very tattered book. Stretched on the floor near the 
stove lay another mvahih, his face and should^ 
and breast hidden by a short fur cost--he seemed 
to be sleeping. His new, high, leather Ws ^th 
shining metal heels had formed two dark Uttle 
on the floor, as the snow melted and dripped ftom 
them. 
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Kalashnikov said, ‘ How d*you do ? ’ when he 
saw the hospital assistant enter the room. 

‘ Yes, this is something like weather," said Ergunov 
mbbing his knees with the palms of his hands; 
‘the snow was blown under my collar. I’m sopping 
wet. — ^And I am afraid my revolver is not quite ... * 

He took his revolver out of its case, looked at it 
carefully from all sides, and put it back again. The 
revolver seemed to make no impression, and the 
mvzhik continued to look at the pictures. 

beastly weather. 1 missed my way, and 
if It had not been for these dogs, I suppose it would 
have meant death in the snowdrift.— That would 
have^ been a nice Job 1 Where are the women ? * 

* The old woman has gone to Repino, the girl is 
preparing sup^,’ answered Kalashnikov. 

There was ^ence. Ergunov shivered and groaned, 
blew on his hands and cowered down near the stove’ 
looking miserably cold and tired. In the yard the 
dogs continued to bark fiercely. Eveiy-thing was 
dreary ! 

‘ You are from Bogalevka, aren’t you 7 ’ asked the 
assistant, turning to the muzhik. 

‘ Yes, I come from Bogalevka.’ 

For^ want of a better occujiation, Ergunov began 
to think about Bogalevka, a village lying at the 
bottom of a deep ravine. On a moonlight night, if 
you drove along the highway and looked ^st down 
mto the dark ravine and then up into the sky, it 
seemed as if the moon were suspended over a bottom* 
less abyss, and that this was the end of the world. 
The road was so narrow and steep, with such sudden 
turnings, that wh^ you bod to drive to Bogalevka 
duimg an epidemic, or for a vaccination, you were 
obliged to shout at the top of your voice or to whistle 
the whole time, so as not to meet a cart at a place 
where there would be no possibility of crossing, and 
where you would never be able either to pass each 
other or turn back. The Bogalevka muzhiks were 
known as good gardeners and as boree'Stealers. Thfor 
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orchards were rich with fruit trees; in spring the 
cherry trees disappeared under white blossom, and 
in summer the cherries were sold at three kopecks 
the pailfuL If you paid three kopecks you could 
gather as many as you liked. The women- w^e 
good-looking and well-fed and loved dress; 
on week days they did no work, but sat all day on 
the mounds of earth that surrounded their cottages 
and searched in each other*s hair. 

At last steps were beard and Lyubka came into 
the room. She was a girl of about twenty, with 
a red dress and bare feet. She crossed the room 
two or three times, looking each time out of the comer 
of her eye at the hospital assistant. She did not 
simply walk, but minced her steps and threw her 
breasts well forward ; she seemed to enjoy walking 
on the^ freshly washed floor with her bare feet ; she 
had evidently taken off her boots sp^ially to do it. 

Something seemed to amuse Kalashnikov, and 
he beckoned to her with his finger. She went up 
to the table, and he showed her a print representing 
the Prophet Elijah driving a chariot and three horses 
to heaven. Lyubka leaned on the table, and her 
plait fell over her shoulder. It was a long plait 
of red hair, tied at the end with a red ribbon, and 
it almost touched the floor. She too laughed. 

* Admirable 1 A remarkable picture ! ’ said Kalash- 
nikov, * very remarkable ! * he repeated, and made 
a gesture as if he wanted to take Elijah's reins into 
his own hands. 

The wind howled in the stove, and something 
groaned and squeaked, just like a great dog suffocating 
a rat. 

* You hear that f The witches are about,* said 
Lyubka. 

*Jt*s the wind,’ said Kalashnikov. He was silent 
for a time, and then looking at Ergunov, asked, 

* What is your opinion as a scholar, Osip Vaasilioh f 
are there witches and devils in this world f * 

' How can I answer that, my friend ? * said Ezgonov, 
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Ig one shoulder. * If you judge it from a 
pomt of view, there aren’t any deviis, 
oecauM that 8 only a Buperstition. But looking at 
« plainly as you and I do now — ^welJ, there are 
aevilfl. To put it shortly, in my life I have often 
^me acroM them. When I finished my studies. 

^tered the Bragoone’ hospital as medical assistant, 
and, of course, went to the front, where 1 won a 
medal and the order of the Red Cross. After the 
peace of San Stefano I returned to Russia and 
entered the service of the Zemstvo.^ On account of 

experience of the world, I may say 
tnat 1 have also had occasion to see devils — not the 
deyila with horns and tails— that’s all nonsense— 
i ™ speak, the devils that are within us.* 

^ Where t ’ asked Kalashnikov. 

In mMy places. To go no further, only last 
^imOT, I can remember, I met him hero at this 
very door one evening. I was driving — I remember 
T C^lischkino to vaccinate some people. 

t the racing droshki, as usual, and a good horse, 
and ad the necessary paraphernalia ; yes — and be- 
t had my watch on me and all the rest, so 1 
every precaution, fearing that the hour might 
hm — who’a to know what ruffians there ore 
about 7 . , , As I approached the Snake Valley 
—curse It — and was beginning to descend, suddenly 
Buch person came towards me. Black hair 
•♦k ®yBB — his whole face dark, as if dirtied 

^ came straight np to me and took 

the left rein. “Stop!” He examined 
ine horse, then, yon understand, looked at me; 
he then let go of the rein, and without using any 
^ j said : ** Where are you going 7 ** rie 

“ •♦A U 


teeth and fierce eyes. — *‘Ah, you old 
^kor I thought I* “ I’m going to a vaccination. 
But what’s that to you 7 “ “If that’s so,” said 


olectiT# district and prorinoial 
AswmbuM ereatad by Alasandar II for tbo •oU-ffoTorameat 
« tna vanoua prorioeoa of Roaoia. 
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he, “then vaccinate mo,” and he bared his arm and 
stuck it under my nose. Of course, I didn’t want 
to have words, so I just vaccinated liim to get rid 
of the fellow. Afterwards I looked at my lancet 
and it was quite rusty.’ 

The muzhik who had been sleeping near the stove 
suddenly turned round and threw his short fur coat 
from his shoulders, and the assistant saw the same 
stranger that had met him that time in the Snake 
Valley. The hair, beard, and eyes of this muzhik 
were as black as soot, his completion was dark, 
and he had a black spot the size of a lentil on his 
right cheek. With a laugh he looked at the assistant 
and said : 


* 1 caught hold of the rein, it is true, but all that 
about the vaccination is rot, sir. There was not 
even a word about vaccination between us.* 

The hospital assistant became confused. 

‘ I was not talking about you,* said ho, ‘ Why do 
you get up if you are resting ? * 

The dark muzhik had nev^ been to the hospital, 
so Ergimov did not know who he was or where he 
came from, and on looking at him now, he thought 
he must be a gipsy. The muzhik got up, stretched 
himself and yawn^ loudly ; going to the table he 
sat down next to Lyubka and Kalashnikov, and 
began looking at the pictures with them. 0^ his 
sleepy face there was a look of admiration and 
jealousy. , 

* Xx>ok here, Merik,* Lyubka said to him, *you 
get me horses like those and I will drive to heaven.’ 

* Sinners can’t get to heaven,’ said Kalashnikov; 

* it’s only for the saints.* 

Then Lyubka got up and put on the table a large 
piece of bacon, some salted cucumbers, a wooden platter 
with a hash of boiled beef, and a fr^ng>i>an on which 
fried sausages and cabbage were still frizxIiDg merrily; 
she also brought a out-glass decanter of vodka, which 
when XK>ured into the glasses spread an odour of 
orange-peel over the room. 
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Er^oy felt offended that Kalashnikov and the 
swarthy gip^ talked together and paid no attention to 
him, ju^asif he were not in the room. He wanted to 
talk to them, to boast, to drink, to eat, and if possible 
♦ * ■'^fh Lyubka, She had come several times 

into the room while they were having supper ; she 
had sat down next to him and, as if by accident, 
touched him with her pretty shoulders, and then 
pa^ her hands down her shapely hips. She was 
a h^lthy, merry, active girl, who could never be 
quiet. She was always sitting down or jumping 
up, and when seated moved about all the time, like 
a willow twig, now turning her breasts, now her back, 
to her neighbour, and constantly touching him with 
her knee or her elbow. 

Ergunov was also annoyed that the mwhxks drank 
only one glass of vodka each and would take no 
more; It seemed wrong to drink alone. However 
he could not resist it, and drank another glass and 
^en a third and finished the whole of the sausage. 
To prevent the muzhiks from ignoring Kiw 
determined to try what flattery would do. ’ 

‘ You have some clever fellows in Bogalevka,* said 
he. turning to them. 

‘ How are they clever ? * asked Kalashnikov. 

^ Come now — in tJuit way — about horse-flesh.* 

Clever fellows indeed I Only drunkards and 
thieves.’ 

‘:^ere was a time ... but that’s past,’ said 
Menk, after a short pause. ‘ There’s only old Filya 
left, and he’s blind.* 

* Yes, only Filya,* sighed Kalashnikov. ‘ If you 
oome to reckon it up, he must be about seventy. 
^ has only got one eye— the German Colonists 
knocked out the other a nd can’t see much with 


aaaajvu WtVU 

the one hes got left — yes. cataract. At one time 
wheD the village oonstahle saw him, he would call 
out; ••SAamyJ/^ HuUo, Bhamyl/ Now the only 


» lesder of the iriboo of the CoaoMut in their wan 
agalnrt R'lnia in the middle of the nlDeteentb oeoturr. 
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name he goes by is “Squinting Filya.” Yes, ho 
Tvas a jolly good fellow I Once ho went with the 
late Andrey Grigorievich (he’s dead now, poor chap 
— Lyubka’s father, you know), and that night they 
got near RoshnoTa ; a cavalry regiment was quar- 
tered there at the tune — ^they drove away nine of 
the soldiers* horses — chose the best too. The guards 
heard nothing ! The next morning they sold the 
lot for twenty silver roubles to gipsy Avonka. 
Yes, and now if they succeed in driving off some 
man’s nag while he*s asleep or drunk and (the godless 
wretches !) take off the poor devil’s boots too, they 
tremble with fright and ride a couple of hundred 
versts to sell the wretched beast. Then they’ll haggle 
and haggle like old Jews, till the police run them 
iu — the fools ! It is no sport now, it’s nothing but 
disgrace— a rotten lot, you can call them.* 

* But Merik ? ’ ask^ Lyubka. 

‘ He’s not one of us. He’s a Kharkov man from 
Mizhiricha. He’s good enough, that’s true. He’s 
a clever chap, there’s no use denying.* 

Lyubka looked slyly and admiringly at Merik 
and said : 

* It wasn’t for nothing that the kind people bathed 
him in a hole out in the ice.* 

* How did that happen ? * asked Ergunov. 

* This is how it was,’ said Merik, laughing. * Filya 
had run off with three horses from the Samoylov 
farmers, and they went for me. Theore are about 
ten Samoylov farmers, and with their labourers they 
might be, all told, some thirty, and all Molokans.* 
So one of them says to me, at the market, “Come 
along, Merik, and look at the new horses we have 
brought from the fair.” I, of course, wanted to 
see their animals, so I went, but when 1 got there, 
they surrounded me — thirty of th^n — tied my arms 
behind me, uid carried me off to the river. ‘*Now 
we’ll show you the horses,” said they. There was 

1 One of the aeots of the Orthodox Ohnroh who, contraiy 
to the usual custom, drink milk during fasts. 
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^ ^ i away they cut 

a rope^ and 

I»B^ It round me with a loop under my arms, and 

It co^ get from one hole to the other. Then 
they rtuck it through under the ice and tugged at 

I— just as I was, in my fur coat and high 
^ts—was shoved mto the hole. They stood rouhd 
^ poked at me, some with their feet, some with 

^wbars, and at last drew me under the ice to the 
other hole €ind pulled me out.’ 

flh^ddered and trembled all over. 

oon«nti^®^iJ water.* 

oontmi^ Merik ; ‘ but when they drew me out to 

^ strength left at aU and lay 

Molokans all stood round 
^d beat my kn^ and elbows with sticks. It hurt 
me ternbly ! They beat me and then went away. 

1 was free^g— mv clothes turned to ice. I tri^ 
^ get up but coui^’t. As luck would have it, an 
Old woman drove past and brought me home.’ 

in the meantime Ergnnov had drunk five or six 
g^SM of vodka, and bis spirits rose. He wanted 
^ tale, Mmething astonishing and grand, 
^m^hmg wonderful, to show that he too was a fine 
epa^ and afraid of nothing. 

^ happened to us in the Pensa 

government, be began. 

Perhaps because he had drunk so much and bis 
eyes getting dim, or perhaps because he hod 

more thM once been caught drawing the long bow, 
the muzhiks paid no further attention to him and 
am not even answer his questions. Regaidlese of 
DM presence they talked together about their own 
affaiM » opmJy that it made him cold and nervous. 

I they thought him a nonentity. 

Jialaahnikov’a manners were sedate, like those 
man of TOSition ; he spoke deliberately and with 
Preoiaton, m^e the sign of the cross over his mouth 
eaoh time he yawned, and nobody would have 
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thought that h© was a thief — a heartless thief who 
robbed the poor and had more than once been in 
prison. Ho had been condemned by the Cbnunmie 
to transportation to Siberia, and had only been 
reprieved because his father and his uncle, both 
thieves like himself, had stood bail for him. Mezik 
behaved like a fop. He saw that Lyubka and Kalash- 
nikov admired him, and besides that he thought him- 
self a very fine fellow, so he tried to show oft 
Sometimes he sat with his arms akimbo ; then he 
would throw out his chest, or stretch his limbs till 
the bench on which ho was sitting creaked under 
him. 

After supper Kalashnikov crossed himself and 
bowed before the icon, and pressed Iderik’s hand 
before he got up from the table. Merik also crossed 
himself and shook Kalashnikov's hand. Lyubka 
cleared away the supper things and scattered on 
the table honey -cakes, nuts, and pumpkin seeds f 
she also brought in two bottles of sweet wine. 

^ * Andrey Grigorievich, may he inherit the heavenly 
kingdom, and may eternal rest be his ! * said Kalash- 
nikov, clinking glasses with Merik. ‘When be was 
alive, we used to meet here or at brother Martin's, 
and my God, my God ! what men they were I What 
conversations. — ^Remarkable conversations ! There 
was Martin and Filya and Stukotey— old Fedor — 
all honourable, right-minded men. Ah, what jolly 
times we had, what jolly times • • • what jolly 

times ! ’ 

Lyubka left the room, but soon returned with a 
green handkerchief on her head and beads around 
her neck. 

‘ Merik, jus^t look what Kalashnikov brought me 
to-day,' she said. 

She looked at herself in the glass and shook h^ 
head several times to make the beads jingle. She 
then opened a trunk and began taking things out 
of it : first a print dress with red and blue spots, 
then a rod one with flounces that rustled and crackled 
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l^e papr, then a new blue shawl with rainbow- 
^ these she showed them and 

hands as if astonished that 

■^lashnikov in the meantime had tuned his 
and he began to play. Ergunov could 
the tune he played were sad or 
tt was so plaintive that he wanted 

®j“ked hiB heels together, all on tfaV^me 
^t, and thto spreadmg his arms wide he started 
i^mg on hw heels towards the stove and from 

^ i he sprang up as if S 

together while 
the air; then squatting down he began 

^hin the other, 

S Jiving her arms, gave a little cry 

alona iT I fp^ow^ him. At first she sidled 
along slowly, mahciously, as if she wanted to creep 

^ ^he back; she kept 
t^^e with her heels, just as Merik did, by knocking 

nis heel taps together ; then she whirled round like 

k«r^Pj^5^ suddenly sat down on the tioor, so that 
ber red dreu spread out like a belL Looking fiercely 

^®®^h together, Merik approached 
still in a squatting attitude, as if he wished to 

his temblB logs; but she sprang 
head back, spread her arms like the 
^ bird, and flew across the room, 

haid^ to touch the floor with her feet. 

asiri^.!^ thought the hospital 

trunk to watch the 
^oe. ‘What fire I She^s priceless~yon can give 

elaou^ Poseeas, and still it would not be neLly 

Bnfc ^!2T • hospital aaaistaDt and 

iihlk f ^ he wear a jacket and a 

ebam with a gilt watoh-key instead of a blue shin 
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‘ All, if only the devil would carry o£E Merik I * 
thought he. 

The lamp before the icon flickered for the last 
time and went out with a splutter. Somebody, 
probably Merik, entered the room, and eat down 
on the bench. He took a whiff of his pipe, and for 
a moment his swarthy cheek ■mth the black spot 
was lit up. Ergunov felt a tickle in the throat 

from the bad tobacco. ^ .j 

* You have beastly tobacco, damn it ! said the 

assistant, * it makes me sick ! ' , .j 

‘ I mix my tobacco with the flowers of oats, said 

Merik after a pause ; ‘ it is softer to the chest.* 

He smoked for a short time, spat, and left the 
room. About half an hour later a light appo&^fl 
in the entrance. Merik stood there in hM short fur 
coat and fur cap; Lyubka followed him, with a 

candle in her band. . . 

* Merik, do stay,* said Lyubka in an imploring 

voice, ‘ do ! * 

* No, Lyubka, don’t keep me.’ . 

‘ Listen, Merik,* said Lyubka, and her voice be- 
came soft and caressing ; ‘ I know that you 

find out where mother keeps her money, and tna« 
you will kiU both her and me, and that you wiU go 
to Kuban to love other girls, but God be with youi 
I only ask one thing, sweetheart, stay b^e now 1 
‘No, I want to go for a ride, said Merik, as he 

fast^ed his belt. . , . 

‘ But how can you go for a nde T You have no 

horse, you came here on foot.* ^ 

Merik bent down and whisper^ 

Lyubka’s ear ; she looked at the door and laughed 

between her tears. ^ ^ ■ » 

* And he’s asleep, the bloated de^ I _ _ 

Merik held her to him, gave her a ^ 

and went out. Ergunov stuck hrs 
his pocket, jumped up quickly, and 
‘Set out of the ho said to 

had hastily closed the door of the entrance, bolted 
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It, and placed herself before it. ‘ Let me out I U'k * 
do^ ^ "lean by blocking the way ? • “* ‘ 

* do you want to go out ? ’ 

*o look after my horse,* 

he^to'l'oi““''®^ from 

^ looking at it ? Look at Tno » 

said °S on my horse’ 

T f« - 'si 

dM i,s:. •“'■■ *. -u. • I „ 

The assistant looked into her evAft x,^ 

moment and j^braced her; she did /ot’re^? ® * 

N^w. don’t play the fool. I^t me pass.’ he 

ohe was silent. 

hi^* «'S'’he.^“ yon love 

I lo^* » “y thonghta know whom 

She llcm.{n At a « • 


‘‘•o ’Wteh-koy. 
brive It to me f * ^ 


he^^"8hB*tfd”d*eX^TSi}*%''‘^ ^ *» 

grow iwrionrM^Tar ^or face 

to become cold and appeared to Er^nor 

• taKKbd Mb b., bS.^'.gs^iii’^ss 
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The asaisbant Btruck a match, and saw the pig, and 
the cow, and the dogs that came running from all 
sides towards the light ; but there were no gi£m« 
of the horse, and even its tracks were covered up hy 
the snow. Shouting and waving his arms to keep 
off the dogs, he rushed out, wading through the 
snowdrifts, and almost falling he reached the gate 
and looked out on all sides. He strained hiA eyes, 
but could see nothing hut the scudding clouds and 
the strange figures formed by the drifting snow. 
Once the laughing face of a corpse seemed to look 
out of the darkness, another time you could see 
forms like a galloping white horse ridden by an 
Amazon in a muslin riding-habit, or a long flock 
of white swans flew overhead. Shaking with rage 
and cold and knowing he could do nothing, Eignnov 
fired his revolver among the dogs that surrounded 
him, and hurried back to the house. 

When he got into the entrance he distinctly heakid 
some one moving rapidly in the room and the glftwiTyirng 
of a door. The room was quite dark. Ergnnov 
knocked up against the door — ^it was locked ; lighting 
one match after another he hurried into the passage, 
and passing through the ^tohen came to a little 
room, where j>etticoat8 and dresses were hanging 
all round the wall, and where there was a nmeU of 
cornflower and fennel. In the comer near the stove 
stood a bed with quite a mound of pillows on it ; 
he thought it must be the room of the old woman, 
iLyubka*s mother. From this room he went into 
another, also a small one, where he found Lyubia. 
She was lying on a trunk pretending to be asleep, 
and covGE^ over with a patchwork quilt, whi^ 
was made of many coloured bits of chintz. Above 
her head an icon lamp burnt dimly. 

* Where is my horse f * he demanded fiercely. 

I^ubka did not move. 

* whereas my horse, Z ask yon T * shonted Ergnnov 
more fiercely, and he tore off her coverlet. * I aak 
yon — yon ehe-devil t * he cried. 
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J>he jump^ up and feU on her knees, holdinc her 
shift around her with one hand and trying to get 
at the quJt with the other, as she cowered near the 
waa She looked at the assistant with disgust and 
fear, and her eyes, like the eyes of a captured animal 
followed all his movements. 


* Tell me where my horse is, or I will squeeze the 
soul out of your body,* shouted Ergunov. 

‘ ^t away, you brute ! * she said in a hoarse voice 
The aMistant caught bold of her shift near the 
neck and tore it off, and then be could not resist 
hugging her with aU his strength; she cried out 
with rage and sUpped away from his embrace ; she 
uberat^ one arm (the other was entangled in the 
tom shut), and gave him a blow on the crown of the 
head with her fist. 


He felt giddy with pain in the head, and had 
and thumping sounds in his ears, and staggered 
backwards ; again he received a blow, this time on 
the temple. Staggering and catching hold of the 
door-post to prevent himself from falling, he managed 
to get into the room where he had left bis things 
and lay down on the bench. After lying a short 
time he got up. took out bis box of matches, and 
be^an to light them, one after another, without any 
object ; he lit one and blew it out, then another 
untii all were used up. 

In the meantime the sky began to brighten and 
^e air became blue. The cooks crowed in the yard. 

bead ached, and he had a noise in his ears, like 
toe sound you hear when you are under a railway, 
bridge and a train passes over your head. Ho got 
mto his fur coat and cap with difficulty; be could 
not find his saddle nor the parcel with his purchases. 

L? L empty ; be now understood why be 
had heord some one hurry away when he had come 
Into the house from the yard. 

He took the poker to keep off the dogs and went 
out, leaving the door wide open. The snowstorm 
was over, and aU was quiet in the yard, men he 
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got out of the gate the white fields looked dead, 
not a bird was to be seen in the morning sky. On 
both sides of the road and in the far distance he 
could only see the blue, stunted & trees rising above 
the snow. 

Ergunov b^an to think of his reception at the 
hospital when he got back, and to wonder what the 
doctor would say to him ; it was essential to think 
this matter over, and to bo prepared to answer any 
questions that might be asked him, but he could 
not collect his thoughts, they seemed to escape from 
him. Ho went along, and could think only of 
Lyubka and the mttzhika vrith whom he had passed 
the night ; he remembered how Lyubka, after she 
bad struck him for the second time, had bent down 
to pick up the quilt from the floor, and how her 
hair, which had come unplaited, touched the floor. 
There was a muddle in his head, and he asked him> 
self why there were doctors, hospital assistants, 
merchants and clerks and muzhika in the world, 
and not simply free people. * There c^e free birds 
and free beasts — a free Merik ; and they fear nothing, 
and want nobody. Whose invention is it 7 Who 
has ordained that you must get up in the morning, 
dine at midday, and go to bed in the evening ; that 
the doctor is the chief and his assistant must obey 
him ; that you must live in rooms and love only 
one wife 7 Why not Just the contrary, that you 
must dine in the night and sleep in the day 7 Ah, 
if you could jump on a horse without asking whose 
it is, and ride a race with the wind like the very 
devil over the fields, the woods, the ravine — ^love 
any girl, and laugh at the whole world ! * 

Ergunov threw the the snow and sat 

down, resting his forehead against the cold, white 
trunk of a blzcl^tree, and thought of his grey, mono- 
tonous life^ bis poor wages, his subordination, the 
work in the dispensary, the constant bother with 
the patients ; it all appeared to him despicable, 
sickening. • • « 
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Who toys that dissipation Is a sin T ’ he asked 

‘ Pilose who have never 

Uved a free hfe, Uke Merik, like Kalashnikov— those 

Lyubka. They have toil^ 

lovi^r^l without pleasure, 

lo^d only their wives, like frogs.* 

that if he had not as 
robb^^<“® “■ **'*®/’ 1 “""“‘Jrel, or even a highway 

to nr b A bow 

to. or had not found an opi>ortunity. 

It was about a year and a half later that one night 
m sprmg, shortly after Easter. Ergunov. who had 
long since been d^issed from the S^ital and had 

Kepmo tavern. It was late at night, and he went 
roming a^ut the village without any object. 

and T° '^®y spring, 

and a \mrm breeze was blowing. A calm stan^ 

r^d* tbe earth from the sk^. • 

It 18 over the universe! The world is wefi 

CT^t^. but why and for what objJ^•'^ho„gW 
^nov. ha^ the people divided each other into 
BO^ men and drunkards, into those who are in 

discharged, and 
drunken 

tod hungiy are obliged to roam about the fields 
and «3anuot find shelter ? Why is it that be who 

x»®"^ receives no wages must be hungry. 

invented tSr 
not the birds of the air and the beasts of 

pWe r "“«®® ' 

A horizon, 

“ the sky. Er^nov stood long 
tod at it, tod oontinued tbinl^g ; if the day 

More he ^km somebody*, samovir and drun£ 
it away at the tavern it would be a crime, Wbv I 
287 * ^ 
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Two carta passed along the high-road close to 
where he was standing. In one an old woman waa 
fast asleep, and in the other sat an old man without 
a hat. 

‘ Where’s the fire, gaffer ? * asked Ergunov. 

‘ Andrey Cherikov’s inn is burning,’ answered the 
old man. 

Then the hospital assistant remembered what 
had happened to him in that inn a year and a half 
before, when Merik bad boasted of what he would 
do \ and he imagined how the bodies of the murdered 
old woman and Lyubka were burning in the rains, 
and he envied Alerik. As he returned to the tavern 
and looked at the houses of the rich innkeepers, 
horse-dealers, and smiths bethought: *What a good 
thing it would be some night to break into a rich 
man’s house ! ’ 
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186&-I936 

IN THE STEPPES 

We left Pare^p in the very worst of humours — as 

For iMre than twelve hours wo had laboured un- 
TOooi^uUy, employing aU our talents and efforts, 
to steal or Mm something, and when at last ^ 
became mnvmced that we oonld not succeed one 

to move on. Whore 1 
Air^here— eo long as we moved on. 

We WOT6 re^y to continue along preoiaelv the 
same path of Itfe wo had long been fo^wine t hin 

e^tly dwided by each of us, and shone plainly 
in the surly glare of our hungry eyes. ^ 

We were three : we had all but lately met, havinir 

imocked UD avauifit. AAnfi ... ^ 


- .... . wv uou on Mui» met, navins 

knock^ up a^mst each other aooidentaUy in a 
Mbho-houso m person, on the banks of the jDnieper. 

^»?en a soldier in a railway battalmn. 
^ apj^red, foreman of a gang on 
one of the Vistu^ railways. He was a red-haired, 
m^ular man ^th oold, grey eyes. He could speak 
G^an, and had a very intimate knowledge of 
I^n We. FeUows of our class dislike talking much 
about theur past, having always more or less weU- 
tound^ reasons for silence ; wo therefore believed 


^ M : I JtTTt fk n 1 I C?i 


^o^^his heart each of us had but Uttle belief in' 

lean man 

with thin Up, always so^iooUy press^ together, 
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told us he had been a student of l^^scow University, 
the soldier and I accepted it as a fact. Indeed, it 
was all the same to us if at any previous time he 
had been student, detective, or thief— one thing 
only was important, that at the moment of our 
acquaintance he should be our equal : hungry, 
enjoying the special attention of the jiolice in the 
towns and the suspicion of the muzhiks in the villages ; 
that he should hate both the one and the other with 
the hatred of a weak, hunted, hungry beast ; that 
he should dream of universal revenge on all and 
everything ; in a word, that both by his jmsition 
among the monarchs of nature and the rulers of 
life, and by his own frame of mind, he should be a 
fruit of the same tree as ourselves. 

The third was myself. Out of the modeety in- 
herent in me from my earliest years, I will say not 
a word about my own qualities, but not wishing 
to appear naive to you I will be silent also about 
my defects ; still, by way of giving some clue to 
my charactfflistics, I will only add that I always 
thought myself better than others, and continue 
in the same opinion with undiminished success to 
this day. 

Thus it was we left Perekop and went on farther, 
reckoning for the first day on the shepherds, from 
whom one could always beg for bread and who seldom 
refused a passing stranger. 

I walked in front with the soldier, the stud^t 
followed us. Thrown over his shoulders he bod 
something that resembled a jacket ; the remains 
of a broad-brimmed hat reposed on his sharp, angular, 
and closely cropped head. His thin l^s were clad 
in tight-fi^tting trousers which had patches of many 
colours, and on the soles of his feet he had fastened 
with cords plaited out of strips tom from the lining 
of hia jacket some object made of the u^per of a 
high-]^ot he had found on the road. He called 
this contrivance * sandals.* He walked along in 
silence, kicking up a cloud of dust with his feet and 
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with his little greenish eyes. The soldier 

hifi shii “ Kherson ; over 

hif ^ ?, wadded waistcoat : on 

wHch “he °W “^‘“7 “P of an undecided 

fer on“7h^“r|hr eX- ^ 

bU feeWere knikerbo^kers, 

clothed but barefooted. Alone we 
around us on all sides stretched in noble 

steppes, which as they 

'M; 

ToSe® '"®“‘ ‘*“8 *“8^8 “ a boarse base 

• Thy holy resurrection we sing and praise/ 

During his time of service he had held a nnAitir^n 

preJwtor^^^ rogim^t not unlike ^at of 

’ wid he knew an endless number of hvmns 

which knowledge he frequ^lv 
when our conversation flagged. 

“® ?“ horizon rose softly outlined forms 
doh^tety coloured in tints from lilac to pate rese? ®' 

.tnd^t7 ‘be 

They “e"iouZ°onI^foud“ l^^k 

wie^S^Huy jL^de ^7re5y “ 

our huug/Ube “urSi j,Tur ^y1. “* “““ 

•If -s' «;u“id“:^,; air ^ 
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nobody ! We shall have to suck our paws as the 
bears do in winter.’ 

‘ I told you we ought to make for more inhabited 
pl^C63, S3ficl tli 0 student didactically* 

usi* answered the soldier irritably. 

you re a scholar, so you must talk. Where are 
the mhabited places hero ? The devil only knows 
where they are I * 

The student remained silent and pressed his lips 

sun was setting and the clouds on the 
horizon shone with many colours that words cannot 
describe. There was a smell of earth and salt. 

This dry and tasty scent only made our appetites 
sharper. 

Our stomachs shrank together. It was a strange 
and unpleasant sensation ; it appeared as though 
from all the muscles of our bodies the juices were 
^adually draining away^ evaporating, and th© muscles 
losmg their vital suppleness. A feeling of prickly 
dryness filled our mouths and throats, our heads 
grew dizzy, and all the time black spots appeared 
and disappeared before our eyes. Sometimes they 
twk the form of steaming pieces of meat, or loaves 
of bread ; our memory gave these * visions of the 
past, dumb visions,* their characteristic and 

then it was like a knife being turned about m our 
entrails. 

However, we went on describing our feelings to 
each other, and keeping a sharp eye on every side, 
hoping to see somewhere a flock of sheep and listening 
to hear the shrill squeaking of a Tartar*8 cart, cazrying 
fruit to an Armenian bazaar. 

But the steppes were empty and silent. 

On the eve of this hard day the three of us had 
eaten four pounds of rye bread and five water melons, 
and had walked about forty versts, — the outlay was 
not in proportion to the income,*— and when we bad 
fallen asleep in the znarket*place at Pere^p we were 
awakened by hunger 

The student had very justfy advised us not to 
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thelXt but to occupy ourselvee during 

ine ni^t . , , m decent society, however, it is not 

of ^ about plans for the violation 

^ ^ivato property, so I hold my peace. I oX 

^ ^ude it is not ^ ^ interest to 

dftTT- tn ’ ^ that people are growing every 

T™n “J^-bearted in our highly cultivafed ^ 

t^at *beir neighbour bv the 

evident intention of throttling" him, 

ob^L^„^ 1 wu®° *be greatest posaible kindness, 

propriety suitable to the occasion. 

thi! ‘broat obliges me to mark 

tnia process m morals, and I can affirm with a 

feeling of certainty that everything develops 

a^d ^proves m this world. In particX-. this wonder! 

'remhtily con&ned by the y^rly 

prisons, publfc-hous^. and^ 

to^r™t®!^^®i“?^®^ ““•* by friendly talk 

thmnlf stomachs, we went on 

ofThs Li?® Bteppes, under the rays 

thi^L ‘be faint hope of finding some- 

»ft *olDn^“”i. “2 **® quietly sinkiiL into 

"L“‘‘ ®“ bott sides a blue dimnw 
•©omed to rise from the steppes up to the skv and 
narrow the inhospitable horizon arJlmd us. ^ 

material for a Ere/ said 

rold “ We “ “““ log of wood from t^ 

^ P®“ ‘be night in the 

eppes . . , there 11 be a heavy dew. Dry cow 
dW twigs--take everything.’ ^ 

wpmted and bqg;an to collect whatever we 
could by the roodsideiT^ dry steppe arass and 

down, we were seized aU through our 

to fall down to the gi^d. 

earth, th^black 

cat no more, and then to £aU asleep. To faU asleep 
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perhaps for ever, only first to eat. to chew, to feel 
the warm, black porridge slowly going down from 
the mouth through the parched gullet into the 
craving, shrunken stomach, which was burning with 
desire to absorb anything. 

If wo could only find some sort of roots,* 
the soldier. ‘ There are some edible roots . » •’ 

But in the black, ploughed earth there WOTe no 
roots. The southern night came on quickly, and 
the last rays of the setting sun had not time to die 
away before the stars b^an to shine in the dark 
blue sky, and around us the black shadows blended 
together more closely and narrowed the endless flat- 
ness of the steppes that surrounded us. 

^ Brothers,* the student said in an undertone, 

‘ there — ^to the left — a man is lying.* 

* A man 7 * said the soldier doubtingly ; ‘ TPhy 

should he be lying there 7 * 

* Go and a^ him. He is sure to have bread, as 
he has settled down in the steppe,’ explained the 
student. The soldier looked in the direction where 
the man was lying, and spitting with determination 
said, ' Let us go to him.* 

Only the sharp green eyes of the student could 
have made out that the dark heap, some fifty sazhene^ * 
to the left of the road, was a man. We went towards 
him , stepping quickly over the furrows of the ploughed 
field and sensible how the new-born hope of food 
sharpened our appetites. We were quite close to 
him. The man did not move. 

* Perhaps it is not a man,* said the soldier gloomily, 
an»ressing the thought in all our minds. 

But at that very moment our doubts were dis- 
illed, for the heap that was lying on the ground 
egan to move and rise. We saw it was a real live 
man, kneeling down and stretching out hia arms 
towards us. 

He spoke to ns in a dull, trembling voice : * Don’t 
oome near me ; I diall shoot yon.* 

^ About 350 foot. 
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A dry, sharp crack resounded in the dull air. 

A ®^PI^ as if by command and were silent for 
ew seconds, stupefied by this unamiable reception. 
Ihe viUam ! mumbled the soldier expressively. 

said reflectively ; * he goes 
. S? Tnth a revolver— it’s clear he’s a fish with roe.’ 

deci^ ont^plan!'" 

change his position and remained 

ua there! We won’t touch you, only give 

aonfe ^ yo*^’^© got some. Give us 

daMed !*^* Christ s sake. SSiy you be cursed 

words the soldier mumbled in his beard. 

^ remamed silent. 

with Boldier continued, trembling 

^th rage and despair. ‘Give us some broad. We 
won t come you. Throw it to us.’ 

AH. right I said the man shortly, 

and tf ^ ‘^y brethren.’ 

na If he had pour^ mto those three Christian words 

exn!f^ purest, hoUeat feelings, they would not have 

that “® ^©©^ ©® human, as 

tha^uU, short ‘ AH right ’ did. 

uot bo afraid of us. good man,’ said the soldier 

man ® Bweet smile on his face, though the 

man TOuId not see his smUe, as he was at a dL^ance 

twenty paces from us. ‘We are peaceful 
j^g©***8 from Russia to Ku bam— money failed us 
on the way— we have eaten up all we had, and this 

« n 4 ®^*?** ^®^© ^5©«“ without food.* 

i„ ^toh l said oar benefactor, waving his hand 

In something black flow past and fell 

Otttoh again I again I I have no more.' 
wrm^£!!!^ j A •tudont had collected this strange gift, 

wneaten bread. It was covered with earth and venr 

2S7X» ^ 
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dry. Diy bread is more satisfying than new bread, 
as there is less moisture in it. 

* There, and there, and there,’ said the soldier, 
carefully dividing the pieces. ‘Stop — ^Ihey are not 
equal ! — Now then you, professor, I must pinch a 
little bit from you, or he wddl have too little . . 

The student submitted without question to the 
loss of a small piece of bread of about one-tenth of 
an oimce in weight. I received it and put it in my 
mouth. 

I chewed it, chewed it slowly, with diflSculty re- 
straining the nervous action of my jaTire, which were 
ready to crunch stones. The hurried, spasmodic 
movement of my gullet caused me great pleasure, 
and I satisfied it in small quantities. Morsel after 
morsel, warm, incomprehensibly, indescribably tasty 
morsels, entered my burning stomach and seemed 
instantly to be transformed into blood and brains. 
Joy, such a strange, quiet, and vivifying joy, wanned 
my heart, in proportion to the food that entered 
my stomach, and my whole system seemed as in 
a doze. I forgot those accursed days of chronic 
hunger, I forgot my companions, being entirely im- 
mersed in the enjoyment of the feelings I was now 
experiencing. 

But when I had thrown the last crumbs of bread 
from the palm of my hand into my mouth, I felt 
still a terrible desire to eat. 

‘ He must still have some lard or meat, damn him,’ 
grumbled the soldier, who was sitting on the ground 
near me rubbing his stomach. 

* He must have, for the bread smelt of meat. He 
will have kept some bread too,* said the student, 
and added in an undertone, ‘ if it were not for that 
revolver . . 

‘ Who is he T Eh 7 ’ 

‘ Evidently one of us Ishmaela • • •* 

‘ A dog ! * decided the soldier. 

We sat close together and oast sidelong glances 
at the place where our benefactor with the revolver 
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Bitting. Neither sound nor sign of life reached us 
from there. 

The night drew its dark forces around us. The 
alienee of death was in the steppes ; we could hear 
each oth^*8 breathing. Now and then the melan* 
oholy whistle of a marmot could be heard. The 

those live flowers of the sky- — shone above 
us. We wanted to eat. 

^ *** pride — on that strange night I was 

neither worse nor better than my chance companions, 
i proposed that we should get up and go for that 

‘We need not touch him, but we can eat 
aU he has. He may shoot — let him ! He can only 
hit one of the three, if be hits at alL And even if 
^®,uoe8 hit, a revolver shot is not likely to hill. * 

8 go,* said the soldier, jumping up. 

^e student got up more dowly than he did. 
w we went almost running, the student keeping 
a little behind us. 

Comrade I * shouted the soldier reproachfully. 

» A? niet by a low grumble and the sharp snap 
ox tlm cock 5 there was a flash of light and the dry 
® reached our ears. 

hussed ! * cried the soldier joyfully, and in a single 
bound he reached the man. *Now, you devil, 1*11 
give it you . . .• 

Btudent ponnood on the kna^raack. But the 
devil fell from his knees on to his back, spread out 
• 55“®* ga8i)ed. 

What the deuce is this t * said the soldier in a 
tone of surprise ; he had already raised his foot to 
mve the man a kick. * Can be have fired at himself ? 

You there I Eh f Have you shot yourself ? * 

Hve*8 meat, and cakes of some kind, and bread : 

• T^^^thers 1 * shouted the student with delight. 

anSQ go to the devil I You may give up the 
ghoM 1 1^'s eat, my boys I * cried the soldier. I 
took the revolver out of the man's band, who had 
now ceased to gasp and was lying quite stilL There 
was ODiy one shot left in the revolver. 
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We ate again, ate in silence. The man lay there 
silent too, not moving a single limb. We took no 
notice of him. 

A hoarse and trembling voice suddenly said ; ‘ Was 
this done only for bread, my dear brothers ? * 

We all started. The student cleared his throat 
and bending to the earth began to cough. 

The soldier finished chewing what he had in his 
mouth and uttered many oaths. 

* You soul of a dog ! May you burst like a dry 
trough ! Do you think we wanted to skin you f 
What good would it be to us ? A fool’s snout, an 
unclean soul 1 A nice thing — arming himself and 
shooting at people ! Damn you t * 

He swore while he was eating, which took from 
his curses all their expressiveness and strength. 

‘ Just wait — ^when we have eaten we will settle 
with you,’ said the student ominously. 

Then in the stillness of the night the sound of 
whimpering sobs frightened us. 

‘ Brothers — as if I knew ! I fired because I was 
afraid. I am going from New Athos to the Smolensk 
Government. — Oh, good Lord ! The fever seizes me 
— as soon as the aim sets. — It’s my misfortune. — ^To 
escape the fever I left Athos. — ^Did joinery there. 
— I’m a joiner, — ^Have a wife at home — ^two girls 
— three years — ^nearly four — ^have not seen them — 
brot hers I — Eat everything . . .* 

‘ We shall eat everything, never fear. You needn t 
ask us,* said the student. 

‘ Good God ! Had I only known that you were 
peaceful, good people — ^would I have thought of 
gniig 9 — It ■jyas the steppes, brothers— night. — ^Forgive 
me ! — ^Eh ? * 

He talked and cried, or rather gave out a trembling* 
frightened whimper. 

‘ Snivel away/ said the soldier contemptuously. 

* He must have money on him,* suggested the studenL 

The soldier half-olo^ his eyes, looked at him, 

smiled. 
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You r© out^ ! zDAk© up & fir© ©nd co to 

eleep.* ® 

* And he ? * inquired the student. 

‘ He may go to the devil ! We can’t roast him. 
can we ? * ’ 

‘ Wo ought to,’ and the student shook his sharp head. 

W© went for the stuff we had collected but dropped 
when the joiner had arrested us with his cry, brought it 
up, and were soon seated round a fire. It smouldered 
slowly in the windless night, and lighted up the 
small space where we were seated. We were getting 
sl^py, although we would gladly have supped again. 

Brothers ! ’ the joiner called to us. He was lying 
three paces from us, and at times it seemed to me 
that he was whispering something to himself. 

* Yes,* answered the soldier. 

‘ May I come to you— to the fire T I feel death 
approaching — all my bones ache. — Good Lord ! — I see 
I shall never get borne.* 

* Crawl here,* the student gave permission. 

The jomer moved slowly along the ground towards 
the fire, just as if be were afraid to lose an arm or a 
leg. He was tall but terribly thin ; every part of him 
shook strangely, and his dim eyes reflected the pain 
that was eating him up. In the light of our fire his 
town and haggard face had a yellow, earthy, corpse- 
like colour. He trembled all over, and aroused our 
contempt and pity. Stretching his long thin hands 
to the fire he rubbed his bony fingers, and their joints 

bent slowly, flabbily. At last it was repulsive to look 
at bun. 

‘ Why did you come in such a condition — and on 
foot too f Stingy^ eh t ^ the soldier asked surlily* 

‘ I was advised— don’t go by water, they said — go 
through the Crimea* — air, they said. And now I can’t 
walk any more— I’m d ring, brothers— I shall die alone 
jn the steppes.-^The birds will peck at me — nobody 
will know— my wife, the girls, will wait for mo.— I 
wrote to them— and my bones will be washed by the 
ram in the steppes. — Good Lord I Good Lord I 
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Wig whine was like the sad howl of a wounded wolf. 

* Oh, the devil I * cried the enraged soldier, jumping 
up ; ‘ what are you whimpering for ? Why can*t you 
leave people in peace ? you dying ? Well then, 

die, but be quiet ! Who wants you 7 Hold your 
tongue I * 

‘ Give him a knock on the head,’ suggested the 
student. 

‘ Let’s lie down and go to sleep,* said I, ‘ and you, 
if you want to be near the fire, don’t howl, come now.* 

‘ Did you hear 7 * said the soldier sternly. ‘ You 
just understand that. You think we are sorry for you 
and will look after you, because you threw bread at 

— and sent bullets after us 7 You’re a sour devil 1 
Others would have . . . Phew I * 

The soldier said no more but stretched himself on 
the ground. 

Thestudent was already lying down. I lay down too. 
The frightened joiner came nearer and lay huddled 
together looking at the fire in silence. X was on his 
right and could hear bis teeth chatter. The student 
lay curled up to hia left and seemed to fall asleep at 
once. The soldier put his arms under his head and 
looked up at the sky. 

‘ "What a night ! Eh 7 What numbers of stars I 
How warm I ’ he said to mo a few minutes later. ^ ‘ W^t 
a sky ! — a quilt, not a sky ! I love this wandering life, 
good friend. It’s cold and hungry, but very free. 
You have no chiefs over you — you’re master of your 
own life. You may eat your head off — ^nobody daro 
8&y a word to you. It^s fijao ! Tv© been fomiahod 
thMe days, and cross — and now I am lying here looking 
at the sky. The stars twinkle at me, as if to say 

Never mind, Lakutin, still go on in the world, and 
give in to no man ** Yes, my heart is happy . . . 
And you— how are you 7 Eh, joiner, don t be ^aa 
with me, and don’t he afraid of anything. It s nothing 
that we have eaten your bread — you had bread and 
we had none, so we ate yours. Yon re a 
man. to send buUeU at us. Don’t you understand 
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bullets can barm a man T I was very cross with you 
jufit iiow» and if you had not fallen down* I wouldi 
have thrashed you, brother, for your insolence. Aa 
for the bread, you will get as far as Perekop to-morrow 
and can buy some there — you have money I know. 
Is it long since you caught the fever ? * 

For a considerable time the bass voice of the soldier 
and the trembling voice of the sick joiner rang in my 
ears. The night — dark, almost black — siink always 
lower and lower on the earth* and fresh, sweet air 
poured into my breast. 

The fire cast a steady light and a quickenhig heat 
around. My eyes closed. 


* Get up, quick, come along 1 ’ 

^ I woke with a frightened start, opened my eyes, and 
jumped up quickly, the soldier helping me on my legs 
and pulling me violently by the arm. 

* Now, quick, step out 1 * 

His face was stem and alarmed. I looked round, 
^e sun was rising and already a rose-colour^ ray 
fell on the fixed grey face of the joiner. TTia mouth 
was open, his eyes stood out of their sockets and 
stared with a glazed look expressive of tenor. The 
clothes were tom off bis chest, and ho lay in an un- 

nat^al, contorted position. The student was nowhere 
to be seen. 


by^ pvdling my arm. 


trying 


f * I asked, shivering in the morning 

Of course he is I If yon were stifled you would 
be dead too,* the soldier explained. 

*He ? The student t * I cried. 

• WcOJb and who else ? Was it you f Or I perhaps ? 
Yes. So much for the learned. He has ^i&ed with 
the man oleverly and left his own comrades in the 
Inroii. If I had known Fd have killed that student 
yesterday, killed him with one blow. Banir with the 
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fist in the temple — and there’d have been one less 
villain in the world. You understand what he’s 
done 7 Now we must go on, so that not a single 
human eye shall see us in the steppes. Understand 7 
Because to>day the joiner will be found strangled and 
robbed. And they will search for the likes of us. 
“ Where do you come from 7 Where did you spend 
the night 7 ” Well, and if they catch us 7 Even 
though you and I have nothing . . . and his revolver 
is in my breast pocket. That’s the difficulty ! * 

* Throw it away,’ I advised the soldier. 

* Throw it away 7 * said he refiecting. ‘ It’s a 
valuable thing, i^d perhaps they won’t catch us 
just yet. No, I won’t throw it away. . . . Who 
knows that the joiner had arms on him 7 I won’t 
throw it away. It’s worth about three roubles. 
There’s a bullet in it. Ah, me ! What would 1 not 
give to fire this very bullet into our dear comrade’s 
e^ir. How much money has the dog carried off 7 
Eh 7 Anathema ! * 

* So much for the joiner’s daughters ! ’ said L 

* Daughters 7 Wliat daughters 7 Ah, his daughters. 
Well, they’ll grow up ; they won’t marry us. here’s 
no talk about them. Let’s be off, brother, quickly. — 
Which way are we to go 7 ’ 

* I don’t know, it’s all the same.* 

* I don’t know either, and I know it’s all the same. 
Let’s go to the right. The sea must be there.* 

We went to the right. 

1 looked back. Far away in the steppes rose a 
dark mound, and above it shone the sun. 

* You’re looking to see if he is risen. No fear, he 
won’t get up and follow us. The student’s a sl^td 
lad, you see he’s settled him thoroughly. What a 
comrade 1 He’s done for us weU. AJm, brother, 
people got worse &om year to year ; they are always 
getting worse,* said the soldier in a voice. 

The steppes, silent and deserted, flooded with the 
fnoming sun, stretched all round us, melting on the 
horizon into the with such a clear, such a caressing, 
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generous light, that every black and unjust deed 
appear^ impossible in the naidst of this immense 
snnplicity, this open plain covered over by the blue 
dome of the sl^. 

*1 could devour anything, brother,’ said my com- 
panion, making himself a cigarette 

‘ What shall we eat to-day ? and where ? and 
now ? 

A puzzle. 

At this point my neighbour in the hospital ward 
unshed his tale, saying : 

‘That’s ali I got very friendly with this soldier 
^d we went together to the Kars district. He was 
tod and a man of experience, a typical bare-footed 
^ respected him. We went on together to 
Aa^Imor, and then we lost sight of each other.* 

^ ^ you remember the joiner sometimes ? * asked L 
yoii floe — or rather as you have heard.’ 

And — ^feel nothing ? * 

Ho laughed. 

‘ mat ought I to feel about it? I am not to blame 
tor what happened to him, as you are not to blame for 
what happened to me. And nobody is to blame for 
(inythiDg, for we are all alike— beasts,* 


THE KHAN AND HIS SON 

Therh lived once in the Crimea a Khan, Mbsolayzaa- 

® called Tolayk-Algalla. 
words the blind Tartar beggar, seated 
with his back against the bright brown stem of an 
arbutus, b^an to relate one of those old legends of 
the poninsula, so rich in momoriee of the past. Round 

group of Tartars in bright -colour^ 
•cnaiata and gold-embroidered caps were seated on 
tragmonts of stone that time bad detached from the 
imiace of some ancient Khan. It was evening, and 
the mm was slowty sinking into the sea ; its red rays 
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pierced the masses of dark green foliage surrounding 
the ruins and fell in bright spots on the moss-gro'wu 
stones and the trails of clinging green ivy. The wind 
sang in the branches of the old plane-trees and their 
leaves rustled as if invisible streams of water were 
flowing through the air. The blind beggar's voice was 
weak and shaky, and his stony face expressed nothing 
in its wrinkles but repose. The words he knew by 
heart flowed one after the other and presented to his 
hearers a picture of the past daj^, rich in strength of 
feeling. 

The Khan was old (said the blind man), but he l^d 
many women in his harem. They loved the old man 
because he still had his meed of strength and fire and 
his caresses were tender and burning, and women will 
always love him who can caress with strength, even if 
he is grey, even if his face is wrinkled. Beauty lies in 
strength, and not in a soft akin and ro^ cheeks. 

They all loved the Khan, but he himself favoured a 
Cossack prisoner from the Dnieper steppes and always 
loved her more passionately than the other women of 
his harem, his large harem of three hundred women of 
all countries. Each was as beautiful as the spring 
flowers, and they all lived comfortably. The Khan 
ordered many sweet and tasty viands for th^, and . 
suffered them to dance and play when they liked. 

He often called his Cossack girl to him in the tower, 
where you could see the sea, and where he had prepar^ 
for her all that a woman can need to make her life 
joyful : sweetmeats and all sorts of rich fabrics, gold 
and stones of many colours, music and rare birds 
from distant lands, and the burning caresses of the 
enamoured Khan. In this tower he amused himsd f 
with her for whole days, resting from the toil of his 
life in the knowledge that his son Algalla would not 
lower the renown of the Khanate when like a wolf he 
raided the Russian steppes, whence he always returned 
with rich stwils, with new women, with new glor^ 
leaving behind him terror and ashes^ oorpees and 
blood. 
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Once Algalla returned from a raid into Russia and 
great festivities were held in bis honour. All the 
mxrzas of the p^insula came to them ; there were 
pmes and feaatings, and they shot arrows from their 
WWB into the eyes of the prisoners, trying who had 
the peatcst strength in the arm ; and again they 
axajnk and extolled the bravery of Algalla, the terror 
« his enemies, the support of the Khanate, The old 

ploas^ at his son’s glory. It was 
gooiMor him, an old man, to know that when he died, 
the Khanate would be in strong hands. 

It was good for him to know this, and wishing to 
^ow his son the strength of his love, he spoke to him 
Miore ^ the mirzaa and beks who were there at the 
least. Holding his goblet in his hand he said : ‘ My 
own dmr son, Algalla ! Glory to Allah 1 and glory 
be to the name of his prophet.’ 

fU sang in a chorus of powerful voices a hymn 
^the gmry of the name of the prophet, and then the 
J^han said : Allah is great I Kven in my lifetime ho 
nas renewed my youth in my brave son ; I see with 
my old eyes that when the sun will be shut off from 
T when the worms will gnaw at my heart. 

1 ^all live again in my son. Allah is great and 
^hornet 18 his true prophet ! I have a good son ; 
to arm 18 strong, his heart is brave, bis mind is clear, 
wnat do wu wish your father’s hands to give you. 

^ Speak and I will give you all that you 

T' voice had hardly died away when 

lolayk-Al^Ua rose with flashing eyes, bLack as the 

Bea at night and burning as the eyes of a mountain 
eame. 

O mon^ch B^d father/ he said, 'give me the 
KpflBian prisoners^ 

The I^an wae nlent, silent only as long as was 
aMessary to qneU the shudder in his heart, and after 
to olmce he said in a loud, firm voice : ‘ Take her I 
the feast is over you may take her • • , * 

The daring Algalla flushed with deliaht. hi ^a^L. 
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eyes sparkled with great joy ; he stood up to his full 
height^ and said to the Khan his father : ‘ I know what 
you give me, sovereign and father — I know it. I am 
your slave — ^your son. Take my blood, a drop each 
hour — twenty deaths will I die for you ! * 

‘ I want nothing,* said the Khan, and his grey head, 
crowned with the glory of long years and many great 
deeds, sank on his breast. 

Soon the feast was over, and they both WMit out of 
the palace to the harmn, walking side by side in silence. 

The night was dark ; neither the moon nor the 
stars could be seen, and clouds covered the sl^ like a 
thick curtain. 

For a long time they went on in silence, and at last 
iOxan-el-Asrab spoke : 

‘ Day by day my life is ebbing — my old heart beats 
ever slower and slower, there is always loss fire in my 
breast. The light and warmth of my life were that 
Cossack girl’s ardent caresses. Tell me, Tolayk, tell 
me — is she really necessary for you I Take a hundred 
of my wives — ^take them all, instead of her.* 

Tolayk-Algalla sighed and was silent. 

‘ How many days have I left me ? I have few days 
more on the earth. She is the last joy of my life — 
this Russian girl. She knows me, she loves me ; who 
will love me when she is not there — me, an old man ? 
Who 7 Not one of them all, not one, Algalla ! * 

Algalla was silent. 

* How shall 1 live knowing that you are embracing 
hOT, that she is kissing you 7 For a woman we are 
not father and son, Tolayk ; for a woman we are all 
men, my son 1 It were better if all the old wounds 
on my body had opened, Tolayk, that my blood had 
flowed out — ^it were better if 1 did not survive this 
night, my son 1 * 

TTia son remained silent. * Gliey stopped at the door 
of the harem, and silently, their heads sunk on their 
breasts, they stood long before it. Darkness wsa 
aroimd them, clouds chased across the sky, the wind 
shook the trees and seemed to be singing to them. 
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* Father, I have long loved her,’ said Al galla quietly. 

^ I know it^ and I know that ah© does not lov© vou*^ 
said the Khan. ^ 

! heart is tom when I think of her ! * 

What is my old heart fell of now ? * 

^d again they were silent. Algalla sighed. 

I see what the wise mollah told me is true. Woman 
IS always harmful to man. If she is beautiful, she 
arouses in others the desire to possess her, and her 
n^band is given over to the pangs of jealousy. If 
^ husband is envious of others, and 

^ners from envy. If she is neither pretty nor ugly, 
i magin es she is beautiful, and understanding 
tnat he has made a mistake again suffers through her 
—through a woman.* 

Wisdom is no medicine for the pains of the heart,* 
said the Khan. 

^Father, we must pity each other.* 

, K han raised his head and looked sorrowfuJlv at 
his eon. 

* I^ us kill her,* said Tolayk. 

The Khan thou^t a moment ; then he quietly 

mumured ; * You love yourself better than her and 
me. 

* Ym, and you too.* 

Again they were silent. 

Yes, and I too,* said the Khan sadly. Grief had 
made him a child. 

I Well, shall we kill her ? ’ 

I cannot give her to you, I cannot ! * said the 
Khan. 

‘ ^d I can suffer no longer ; tear out my heart, 
or mve her to me.* 

Khan was silent. 

^ ^ let UB throw her into the sea from the cliffs.' 

Let us throw her into the sea from the cliffs,* the 

Khan repeated the words like an echo of his son’s 
voice. 

Then they went into the harem, where already she 
was asleep on the floor on her eamptuouB carpet* 
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piey stopped before her and looked — ^they looked 
long at her. Tears flowed from the old Khan’s eyes 
and ran down his silver beard, where they shone like 
p^ls, and his son stood there with flashing eyes, 
grinding his teeth to suppress his passion as he aroused 
the ^ssack girL She awoke ; from her fac^ rosy 
and delicate as the dawn^ her eyes opened out like 
cornflowers. She did not see Algalla, and stretched 
out her red lips to the Ktin-n , 

* Kiss me, my eagle ! * 

‘ Get up — ^you must come with us,’ the Khan said 
gently. 

Then she saw AlgaZla, and the tears in her eagle’s 
ey^ * she was quick to perceive, and so understood all. 

I will come,’ she said, ‘ I will come. Keither for 
the^ one nor for the other ? — ^is that how you have 

decided ? Strong hearts had to decide thus I I will 
come.* 

Then all three went towards the sea in silence. 

They went by narrow paths, and the wind howled 
loudly. 

The girl was frail, and soon became tired, but she 
was proud and did not want to tell them. 

When the Khan’s son noticed that she was staying 
behind them, he said to her, * Are you afraid ? * 

Ker eyes sparkled at him and she showed liim her 
bleeding feet. 

* I«t me cany you,* said Algafla, holding out his 
arms to her. Sut she put her arms round the neck of 
her old wgle. The Khan lifted hw up like a feather 
and carried her, while she, resting in hia arms, bent 
the branches away from his face for fear they might 
hurt his eyes. Long they walked on, and at last 
they heard the sound of the sea in the distance. Hien 
Tolayk, who was following them along the footpath, 
said to his father, * Jjdt me go in front, or I shall desire 
to stab you in the neck with my dagger.* 

* Pass on. Allah will fulfil your desire or forgive 
it — ^His will be done. I, your father, forgive yon. 

1 know what it ia to love.* 
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At last the eea lay before them. There, far below 
them was space, black and boundless. Dully the waves 
sang at the foot of the rocks ; it was dark down there, 
and cold, and terrible. 

I Eaxeweil,* said the Khan, kissing the girl. 

Farewell,’ said Algalla, bowing to her. 

She looked down where the waves were singing and 
^ pressing her hands to her breast. 

Throw me down ! * she said to them. 

Algalla stretched out his arms to her and groaned, 
out the Khan took her in his arms, pressed her tightly 
to his breast, and kissed her ; then, lifting her above 
hishead, he threw her over the cliff. 

waves dashed and sang ; so loud were thov 
that neither of them heard when she reached the 
water, not a cry nor a sound did they hear. The 
Khan sank on the rocks and silently l^ked down into 
the darkness and distance, where the sea was merged 

whence swept the dull sotmd of the 
flashing waves and the wind came flying past and 

his grey beard. Tolayfc stood by him, 
hiding bis face in his hands, motionless and 6j>eechle6s 
aea stone. Time passed and the clouds sped over the 

one after another, chased by the wind. Dark and 
h^vy they were, like the thoughts of the old ]^au 
who lay above the sea at the top of the high cliffs. 

Fa ther, let us go,* said Tolayk. 

^ Wait,’ whispered the Khan, as if listening. Again 
tun© sped by, the waves splashed below, and the wind 
flew over the rooks and bowled in the treee- 

‘ Father, let us go.* 

* Wait a little lon^r.’ 

Menv times did Tolayk>AI^lia say : ‘ Father, let 
Q8 go*’ But the Ebon would not move from the 
place where he had lost the joy of his remaining days. 

But everything has an end 1 At last be rose, vigorous 
and poud ; he rose, hx>wnod, and said in a hollow 
voice, ‘ let us ap* 

^ey went, bat soon the Khan stopped. 

* But why am I going, Tolayk, and where ? ' he 
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asked his son. ‘ Why should I live now, when aU my 

life was in Hct ? I am old, no one will love me again, 

and n nobody loves you it is senseless to live in the 
world.’ 


* You have glory and riches, father.’ 

Give me one of her kisses, and you may have all 

those as a rewarf. They are dead, it is only the love 

of woman that lives. H he has not that love, man has 

not hf^he is a beggar and his days are pitiable. 

hareweu, my son ; may Allah’s blessing rest on your 

head, and remain with you for all the days and nights 

of your life ! * And the Khan turned his face to the 
sea. 

Father, cried Tolayk, * father ! ’ — and he could 
no more, for you can say nothing to a man on 
whom death smiles, you can say nothing which would 
restore the love of life to his souL 
‘ Let me go . . .* 

‘Allah . . 

‘ He knows , . .* 

With rapid steps the Hhan went to the edge of the 
cliff and threw himself down. His son did not 
prevent him — ^he could not, for there was not time. 
Again nothing was heard from the sea, not a cry, not 
the noise of the Khan’s faU. Only the waves flashed 
below and the wind droned wild songs. 

long did Tolayk- Algalia look down the cliff ; at 
last he said aloud : ‘ Give me too such a stronsr heart* 

O Allah ! ’ 6 • 


Then he wont into the darkness of night. , . , 

Thus perished Khan Mosolayma-el-Asrab, and Tdian 
>layk-AIgalla reigned in the Ckimea* 
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temptation 

now, you always imy ‘Ifs chance, it’e 

cann point is that every trifling 

be conmdered more gravely than that. 

at observe that I am now sixty years old, 

lift ^lons and struggles, has three roads 

ambition, and philosophy, 
we nu^t even say two. Ambition, however you look 

hlil'Jfi ^ accumulate and extend earthly or 

possibihties. 

f_ ^ dare not call myself a philosopher ; it 

Tirt* « .®®^bor too cumbersome— and somehow does 

aski^. Besides, you can always puU me up by 

Nava^u 1 ™® your baggage, your credentials.’ 

vawS^uf i? * remarkably wide and 

^™a me ; I have known wealth and poverty, sickness, 

I- * of those nearest to me, imprisonment, 

and degradation, faith and incredulity. And — 

not— I have even known people, 
^utlunk this is not very wonderful? It w wonderful, 
vAt, JT^-? » ® ^ know and understand another man 
yumust first of all be able quite to forget your own 
F®^nauty ; forget what a seductive impression tou 

those around, and how magnificent you 

frA nature. Pew peopb know how 

to do this. I can assure you. ^ 

Co It? Bbmer, love 

ofleot on life, Sesidee, I am now solitary and old ; 
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my nights — do you know how long an old man’s 
nights are 7 My heart and memory have vividly 
retained thousands of events of my own past life and 
of the lives of others. It is one t hin g to chew the 
cud of memory as a cow chew^ nettles and quite 
another to reflect on past events wisely and with 
understanding. That is what I call philosophy. 

We have touched on the question of chance and 
destiny. I am quite ready to agree with you that 
chance is absurd, capricious, bUnd, aimless, simply 
stupid. But there is — I am firmly convinced of it — 
an immutable law that dominates life — I mean the 
mi^ons of events that are linked together. Every- 
thing passes away and comes again, is bom from 
little, from nothing, flames up, torments, rejoices, 
attains the summit, falls down, and comes again, and 
again, and again, like a spiral winding round the 
flight of time. This spiral making in its turn coils 
through numberless years returns back again, passes 
over the same place, and makes new coils — a spiral 
of spirals, and so on without end. 

You will of course answer that if this law did really 
exist, people would have discovered it long ago and 
would be able to read the future as from a chart. 


No, it is not like that. We men, do you know, are 
like weavers who are seated close to endlessly long 
and endlessly broad warps. We have various colours 
before our eyes, flowers, siy-blue, purple, green, and 
all this runs on, nms on, and disappears- ->bnt the 
pattern, because it is so near, we are unable to ex- 
tinguish. It is only people who stand above lif^ 
over us, the scientists of genius, the prophets, the 
dreamers, the fanatics, the imbeciles, and the jwets 
to whose sharp and inspired sight it is sometimes 
'ven, amid the bustle of me, to catch a glimpse of the 




to catch a glimjiee of the 
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the end. 

You consider that 
don’t you 7 Wait < 
intricate still further o 


I use pompous expressions, 
moment ; it will ne more 
— of course if it does not bore 
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C talk 1 is one to do in a railway carriage 

I am quite ready to accept the laws that regulate 
mth ^ual wisdom the movements oi the stars i^Uhe 
d gestion of a black-beetle. I believe in and 

them ; but there is Someone or Somethine that 
u stronger than destiny and the universe, if it is 

Something I would caU it the law of logical abs^ity 

^^chever you please— I don’t know 
how to egress it. But if it is Someone, then He is a 
epmt beside whom our biblical Devil and romantic 

jesters and even benignant swindlers, 
^ governing the universe, an 

God^e power, and beside it a boyish des^te 

^onng good and but a^ys 
unm^cifully crueX witty, and yet (devil take it r\ 
somehow strangely just."^ Perhaps y^u do not ouiti 

mcirr" ^ iUostml" my 

Let us take Napoleon : a fabulous life, an incredibly 
^eat perronahty, an inexhaustible power--and lool^ 
^ the end : a tmy island, a disease of the bladder 
TOmplamts about food and doctors, the grumblhies 
^ an old man m solitude. Of course that^erabl 

irony* only the wry smile, of my 
m^onous ^meone. StUl if you loot proixily i^ 

o^hl castmg away the expWtions 

Skobelev again i a great, a fine figure, 
dMj^te bravery, an exaggerated faith in his own 

jeering at death, bravado for 

yearning for risks, 

2 tmsati^ed thW for danger and then 

twJmiant * hi^h ^ “ ? disorderly room of a 

resmurant» fn the mosenoe of a prostitute. I reneat 

but in^me strangely 
togioaL It IS as if these two miserable deaths hS 
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by contrast rounded off, shaded in, completed the 
pictures of two magnificent existences. 

The ancients knew this mysterious Someone, Jtnd 
were afraid of him (do you remember the ring of 
Polycrates ?), but they mistakenly took his jokes for 
the jealousy of destiny. 

I assure you — ^that is to say, I do not assure you, 
but I myself am deeply convinced — ^that at some 
future time, in perhaps thirty thousand years, life on 
our earth will become wonderfully beautiful There 
will be palaces, gardens, fountains. . . . Slavery, 
private property, lies, violence, will cease to weigh 
down manldnd. There will be an end to sickness, 
deformity, death. . . . There will be no more envy, 
no more vice, no more near ones, no more distant 
ones — all will be brothers. And it is then that He 
(please notice that even in conversation 1 name Him 
with a capital letter !), flying one day through the 
universe, will look with a cunning wink at the earth, 
will smile and breathe on it, and the good old earth 
will cease to exist. It will b« a pity for the beautiful 
planet, won’t it 7 But only think to what a terrible, 
bloody, orgiastic end this general virtuousness would 
have 1^ when men had bad time to become surfeited 
with it. 

But why take such grandiose examples as our earth, 
or Napoleon, or the ancient Greeks 7 I myself have 
occasionally caught sight of manifestations of this 
terrible inscrutable law under the most ordinary 
circumstances. If you like, I will tell you of an 
occurrence in which I plainly felt the mocking breath 
of this God. 

This is what happened. I was travelling in an 
ordinary first-class carriage from Tomsk. Among 
other passengers in the same compartment there was 
a young railway engineer, a fine young fdlow, stout 
and good-natured. He had an ordinary, rovmd, w^- 
washed Russian face, with fair hair cropped ediori 
like a hedgehog through which his pink ro^ 
showed itself ; ho was a regular, kindly, ^x>d-natured 
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UUle pig. His eyes, too, were of a dim blue colour 
uke a sucking pig’s. 

He proved nimself a most agreeable travelling 
companion. I have seldom seen a more obliging 
person. He at once gave me the lower berth, he 
ftsaiated me to lift my portmanteau on to the rack, 
^d was so amiable in every way that he made me 
feel a little uncomfortable. At the stations he 
provided himself with provisions and wine and 
treated the other passengers with the greatest 
cordiality. 

I noticed at once that in him some great inner 
happiness was boiling and struggling to the surface, 
and that he wanted to see all the i>cople around him 
equally happy. 

And so it proved. In about ten minutes he began 
to disburden his soul to me. It is true I noticed that 
at his first outpourings the neighbours moved uneasily 
m their places and began to devote their attention to 
the country we were passing through with quite an 
exaggerated interest. Afterwards I learned that th^ 
had heard this story at least ten times each. I did 
uot escape their fate. 

This engineer was travelling home from the Far 
East, where he had sp^t five years, and all that time 
had not seen his family, for they had remained in 
Petersburg. He had really expected to stay there 
only one year, but first the government work for 
^b ioh he had been sent out detained him longer, and 
werwards a lucrative private undertaking presented 
^fsclf* Then be found that he could not leave the 
business, which had gro wn exceedingly large and 
inH>fitable. Now having liquidated all ^ affairs be 
Was returning home. How, under such circumstances, 
^uld you b&me him for his talkativeness T he had 
ured for five years for away from his beloved family 
SAd was now returning home, young, healthy, very 
■ucceesful, and with unspent stores of love. What 
ntan could have forced himimlf to silence, could have 
quelled that terrible itch of impatience which increased 
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with every hoiax, with every bimdredtb part of a verst 
we traversed ? 

I bad soon beard all his family secrets. TTia wife 
was called Susannah or ‘ Saimochia,’ and bis daughter 
had the strange name of Yurocbka. He bad left her 
a child of three. ‘ I can unagine«’ he cried, ‘ she is 
now quite a young lady, almost marriageable ! * I 
also heard his '^e’s maiden name, and all the difSculties 
they had gone through together when they were first 
married and he was still a student in his last year 
and had not even two pairs of trousers, and what a 
splendid companion, nurse, mother, and sister hii 
v^e had been to him at that time. 

He struck himself with his fist on the breast, blushed 
with pride, and cried with beaming eyes ; ‘ If you 
only knew her ! A beauty I If you come to Peters- 
burg, I will introduce you. You must certainly come 
to see us — most certainly. Without any ceremony, 
you toow — you must not refuse — Kiiochnaya 166. 1 
will introduce you and you will get to know my old 
woman. A queen I At our dances— the railway 
engineers’ — she was always the belle. Now really, & 
you don’t come you will ofiend me.’ 

He gave each of us his visiting card, on which he 
had scratched out bis Manchurian address and written 
in pencil his Petersburg one, and he informed us at 
the same time that this fine flat held been taken by 
his wife according to his instructions only the year 
before, when his business had rapidly improved. 

Yes, his words flowed like a watenall 1 About four 
times a day, from the large stations, he sent reply- 
paid telegrams to his wife, to be answered to the next 
big station, or simply to Train numbw so-and-so, 
to the first-class passenger so-and-so. You should 
have seen him when the guard came in with a t^egram 
and called out in a sing-song, * A telegram for the 
first-class passenger so-and-so ! ’ I assure you, a 
bright halo app^red round his face such as the holy 
saints have ! He rewarded the guar^ royally, and not 
onfy the guards; he had an irresistible temptatl<« to 
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caress every one, to make every one happy, to give 
presents to every one. He even pressed on us as 
remembrances all sorts of trifles made of Siberian and 
Ural stones in the shape of trinkets, studs, pins, 
Chinese rings, jade idols, and other small knick^imacks. 
There were among them some that were very valuable, 
both for their costliness and for their rare artistic 
workmanship, and you must understand that it was 
quite impossible to escape him, notwithstanding the 
awkwardness of accepting such presents, so persua- 
sively, BO persistently did he pleiMi. You could no 
more refuse him than you could a child who begs you 
to take some of its sweets. 

He had with him a large number of things in the 
luggage van as well as In the carriage, and they all 
were presents for Sannochka and Yurochka. There 
were many beautiful toys, priceless silk-embroidered 
Chinese coats, ivory, gold, miniatures on sardonyx, 
furs, painted fans, lacquered boxes, albums; and you 
ought to have seen and heard with what tenderness 
and rapture he spoke of hia near and dear ones while 
showing them all to us. Let us admit that his love 
was blind, too noisy and too egotistical, let us admit 
that it was even just a little b^torical ; yet 1 can 
swear that under all this conventional, banal covering 
I could distinguish a true, great love, a sharp burning 
excited love. 

I can also remember that at one of the stations 
where some cars were being coupled on, the pointsman 
had bis foot out ofl. All the passengers — the most 
idle, savage, and cruel public in the world — immedi- 
ately got out to stare at the blood. The engineer did 
not remain with the rest of the crowd but quietly 
went up to the station-master, said a few words to 
him, and handed him some money that be took out 
of his pocket-book ; it could not have bean a small 
sum, as the other’s red cap was raised very respectfully. 
He did this vary quickly ; perhaps I was the only 
one who saw it, but then 1 have a veiy sharp eye for 
such things, ^wever, 1 also noticeef that profiting 
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by the delay of the train he had time to run into the 
telegraph office. 

I remember as clearly as if it bad only been yesterday 
how he walked up and down the platform, his white 
engineer's cap shoved to the back of his head, in a 
loose, ffiie Chi-chun-cha Russian shirt, buttoned 
at the side, a field-glass banging ftom a strap over 
one shoulder, and crossing this from the other a strap 
with a small bag ; he came along from the tel^^raph 
office, looking for all the world like a fresh, strong, 
fleshy, rosy, well-fed, simple village lad. 

^ At every larger station there was a telegram for 
him. He had spoiled the guards so that they now 
of their own accord ran to the telegraph office to ask 
if there were not a telegram for him. Poor boy 1 
he was unable to conceal hia delight, and read bia 
telegrams aloud to us, just as if we could have no 
other cares than for his family happiness. ‘ Keep 
well, we send kisses, all impatience, Sannoohka, 
Yurochka,* or * Watch in hand follow your journey 
by time-table, station to station are with you in heart 
and thoughts,* — and they were all in this style. l!^y* 
there was even a telegram worded something like this : 

* Set your watch by Petersburg time exactly at eleven 
o'clock, look at the star Alpha of the Great Bear, 1 
will do so too I * 

There was one passenger in our carriage, the owner, 
bookkeeper, or manager of some gold mine, a real 
Siberian with a face lilce the portraits of Moses Murin— * 
a dry, long face, thick, blac^ fierce eye-brows, a very 
thick, long, grizzly beard — a man who you could see 
had been very much tried by the experiences of life* 
He cautiously observed to the engineer; 

‘ Young man, you ought not to misuse the tel^rapb 
in that way.’ 

* What do you mean ? How do I misuse it t ’ 

* Why, in this way : you should not keep your 
little lady in such an excited, highly strung state. 
You ought to consider other people’s nerves.’ 

But he only laughed and slapped the wise man on 
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the knee. ‘ Ah, old man, I know you, you old-fashioned 
I people ! You start on a journey secretly, you try to 
arrive unexpectedly, asking yourself, '‘Is all in order 
round my domestic hearth ? ” Eh ? ’ 

But the man with a face like an icon only moved 
his eyebrows and smiled. ‘ Well, well, what of that ? 
That, too, is not amiss sometimes ! ’ 

From Nizhni there were other passengers in our com- 
partment ; from Moscow others again. My engineer’s 
excitement grew greater and greater — what was 
r to be done with him ? He bad a way of quickly 
making acquaintance with every one. With the 
married men he talked of the sacredness of the 
I domestic hearth, the unmarried he reproached with 
the aloveoliuess and wastefulness of a baclielor’e life; 

1 with the young girls he talked of single and everlast- 
j ing love, with the married ladies he conversed about 
children. Whatever the conversation was it always 
led up to his Sannochka and Yurochka. I can still 
’ remember how his daughter had said : * 1 have 

, ’oUow ’oes,* * opposite us is de ’poticary shop ! * and 

another conversation when she was squeejung the cat, 
and the cat mewed, and her mother said, ‘ Leave 
the cat alone, Yurochka, you are hurting it,’ and she 

answered, * No, mama, it is pleasure for oat I * And also, 

how she once saw some red balloons in the street and 
said to her mother, * Mama, bow rapturous they are ! ’ 
All this seemed to me tender and touching, hut 
also, I must confess, rather tiresome. 

It was morning when we approached Petersburg. 

1 The day was dull, rainy, cheerless. A fog, not exactly 
- a fog but a sort of dirty mist, enveloped the rusty and 
I stunted pines and the damp hillocks, that looked like 
ragged warts, stretching to ri^t and left of the rail- 
I way. I got up early so as to have time for a wash, 
and came upon the engineer in the corridor. He was 
1 standing at a window, first looking out and then 
looking at his watch. 

* Qood morning,* I said : * what are you doing 
here ? ’ 

287 1 . 
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‘ Oh, good morning, how are yoa 7 I am just 
reckoning the speed of the train — ^we are now going 
at a rate of sixty versts an hour.* 

* Are you reckoning by your watch 7 * 

* Yes, it’s quite simple. From post to post is twenty- 
five sazken^ the twentieth part of a verst. Therefore, 
if we do these twenty-five sazhen in four seconds, the 
rate per hour would be forty-five versts, if in three 
sixty versts, in two ninety. You can even find out 
the rate of speed without a watch — ^you must know 
how to coxmt the seconds ; you must count as fast 
as you can but clearly to six, thus: one, two, three, 
four, five, six— one, two, three, four, five, six ; this is 
the method of the Austrian General Staff.* 

Tliat is how he talked, restlessly looking around, < 
and constantly changing his position, but of course 
I knew very well that all this method of the Austrian 
General Staff was only meant as a blind, and that 
the engineer was only trying to cheat his impatience. 

When we got to Lyuban it became pitiful to look 
at him. He grew pale, thin, and old before my eyes. 

He even stopped talking. He pretended to be reading 
a newspaper, but you could plainly see that this J 
occupation was distasteful and unpleasant^ to him ; \ 

sometimes he even held the newspaper upside down. 

He would sit still for about five minutes, then again ? 

run to the window in the corridor, then again sit ‘ 

down and move about in his place as if be wanted ^ 

to push the train along faster, then again return to I, 

the window in the corridor and again reckon the ■ 

speed by his watch, turning his head from side to side. | 

Ah, how well I know — yes, and who does not know 7 \ 

— that days and weeks of waiting are nothing com* 
pared with those last half hours, with this last quarter 
of an hour ! * 

At last we reached the semaphore, the endless mass 
of cross rails, then the long wooden platform, the 
bearded porters in white aprons. . • , The engineer 
put on his uniform overcoat, took his hand-bag, and 
went on to the small platform in front. I was looking 
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out of one of the -windows of the corridor so as to 

nau a porter as soon as the train stopped. Prom mv 

window I could distinctly see the engineer ; he was 

Poking out of the open door that led to the steps 

He saw me and nodded and smiled, but I had time 

to notice that he was astonishingly, unnaturally pale 
at that moment. ^ 

A tall lady in a sort of silver-coloured jacket and 
large velvet hat with a blue veil flashed past our car • 
^e had with her a little, long-legged girl in a short 
frock white gaiters. Both of them foUowed the 
train, looking ^th anxious eyes into each window 
as It passed. But they missed him. I heard the 

^ ^ strange, dull, trembling voice: 

turned round. Then suddenly 
a short, terrible cry of agony. ... I shall never 
forget It. . . . It was a cry unlike any other, of per- 
plexity, horror, ijam, and lamentation. * 

For a second I saw the engineer’s head, without a 

® bottom of the carriage 

and the platform. I did not see his face, only the 

I^k crown of hxa head with its short-cropped hair : 
the head only appeared for a second and then I saw 
nothing more, 

Afte^rds I was questioned as a witness. I 
remember how I tried to calm his wife, but what 

^ circumstances ? I saw him too, 

a flattened, distorted piece of raw flesh. He had 
already ceased to br^the when they took him out 

reported that at 
his leg hod been out off, but he had instinctively 

UA ^ recover himself and turned, and the wheel 
bad passed over hia chest and stomach. 

Now I come to the most awful part of what I am 
renting to you. In these terrible, never to be forgotten 
mmutes a strange consciousness never left me for a 
moment. A stupid death,' I thought 5 ‘an absurd 
d^th, a an unjust death,’ but somehow from 

tbe very first moment. Immediately after his cry it 
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became clear to me that just this must inevitably 
have happened, that this absurdity was logical a^d 
natural. Why was it so ? Explain that to me ? Was 
it not my devil’s smile of indifference that was felt ? 

Hia widow (I afterwards went to see her, and she 
asked me many questions about him) said plainly 
they had both tempted fate with their impatient love, 
their certainty of meeting, their certainty of the 
morrow. What then 7 Perhaps, but I can be sure 
of nothing. . • . In the East (and surely it is there 
we find the true spring of ancient wisdom) a man 
never says what he intends doing at once, or to-morrow, 
without adding, ‘ Inch AXUzh / * which means * (Sod 
willing,* or ‘ Thy will be done.* 

However, it seems to me, that here it was not a 
temptation of fate, but only the same absurd logic 
of the mysterious (^d. Surely greater joy than their 
mutual expectations when, conquering space, they 
were united, though separated, greater happiness these 
two people could certainly never have experienced. 
God only knows what awaited them on the morrow. 
Disenchantment 7 Weariness 7 Indifference 7 Perhaps 
even hatred 7 
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I 

‘ You are lying t I know yon are lying ! * 

‘ Why are you shouting ? Is it necessary for every 
one to bear us ? ’ 

^ain she lied. I was not shouting, but speaking 
quite quietly and gently; 1 held her hand and spoke 
quietly and gently, and this venomous word * lie * hissed 
like a little snake. 

‘I love you,* she continued, ‘and you must 
believe me. Hoes not this convince you 7 * and she 
kissed me. But when I wanted to press her in my 
arms, she was no longer there. She went out of the 
dark passage and I followed her into the room where 
the gay f§te was drawing to an end. How do I know 
where it was T She bad told me to come there and I 
bad come, and seen couples wheeling round and round 
all night. Nobody came up to me or spoke to me : 
a stranger to all, I sat in a comer near the musicians. 
The mouth of a large brass trumpet was directed 
straight towards me, and there was somebody im- 
prisoned there roaring and every other minute laugb- 
mgj^kil^ and coarsely : ‘ Ho, ho, ho I ’ 

PYom time to time a white, scented cloud approached 
me. It was she. 1 do not know how managed 
to caress me unpomeived by others, but for one short 
second her Moulder pressed against my j^oulder, 
for one short second lowering my eyes 1 could see 
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a white neck and a low-cut white frock. When I 
rais^ my eyes I saw the profile of a whit^ severe^ 
placid face, like the face of a pensive angel over the 
graves of forgotten men. I saw her eyes. They 
were large, ^eedy for light, lovely, calm. Suiroimded 
by its blue circle the pupils shone darkly, and whenever 
I looked in them they were always the same, black, 
deep, and unfathomable. Perhaps I looked in them 
too short a time for my heart to beat once, but I never 
felt so deeply and fearfully the meaning of infinity 
and never knew its power so forcibly. With fear and 
pain I felt that my whole life, like a tiny ray of light, 
was swallowed up by her eyes, until I became a stranger 
to myself, empty and voiceless — almost dead. Then 
she went away from me, taking my whole life with her, 
and again danced with some tall, arrogant, handsome 
man. I studied every detail of his person, the shape 
of his shoes, the width of his raised shoulders, the 
regular wave of an unruly lock of hair, and he seemed 
to press me to the wall with indifierent unseeing 
glance, and I became as flat and insignificant to the 
eye as the wall itself. 

When the candles began to go out I went op to her 
and said, ‘ It is time to be going, I will take you home.’ 

She was surprised, ‘ But I am going with him,’ 
and she pointed to the tall and handsome stranger, 
who did not even look at us. Taking me into an 
empty room she kissed me. 

‘ You lie,* said I, quietly, gently. 

* We shall meet to-day. You must come,* she 
answered. 

As I drove home the green frosty morning peeped 
over the high roofs. In all the whole street we two 
were alone, my izvozckik and I, He sat huddled up* 
hiding his face from the wind, and I behind h™ also 
huddled up in my coat and covering up my face to 
the eyes. The %zvozckih had his thoughts and I had 
naine ; th^re behind the thick walls thousands of 
people were sleeping, and they too bad their dreams 
and tbmr thoughts. 1 thou^t of her and how she 
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lied ; I thought of death, and it appeared to me 
that these walls, lit up by the morning twilight, already 
saw me dead, and that was why they were so cold and 
straight. I do not know what the izvozokik was think- 
ing, I do not know what those hidden behind the walls 
were dxeaming. But neither did they know what I 
was thinking, what I was dreaming. 

^ we drove through the long, straight streets 
while morning arose over the roofs and everything 
around us was white and immovable. A sweet- 
scented white cloud apfiroached me, and right into 
my ear some one imprisoned laughed : *Ho, ho, ho I * 


n 

She had lied. She did not come, and I waited for her 
in vain. A grey, cold, congealed half-darkness settled 
doym from the gloomy eky and I did not know when the 
twilight changed into evening or when evening passed 
into night ; I thought of it all as one long night. Always 
with the sazne steps, the same reguhir, monotonous 
st^s of waiting, I passed backwards and forwards, 
I did not go any nearer to the high house where my 
love dwelt nor to the glass front-door, which looked 
yellow in the shade of its iron roof, but always with 
the same regular steps I paced up and down the other 
side of the street — backwards and forwards — back- 
wards and forwards. Gkiing towards it 1 never took 
my eyes off the glass door, and goixig away from it 
I often stopped and turned my bead, and then the 
snow prick^ my face with its sharp needles. They 
were so long, those cold, sharp needles, that they 
penetrated into my heart and pierced it with the 
weary longing and irritation of helpless waiting. From 
the light north to the dark south the cold wind hurried, 
whistled, played over the frozen roofs, and tearing 
itself free from them whipped my face with small, 
■harp snowflakes and rattled Hlga sand on the glass of 
the empty street lamps, whore the aoUiary yellow flame 
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shivered with cold and bent before it. I was sorry 
for the solitary flame that lived only by night, and I 
thought that soon all life would cease in this street, 
that I should go away, and only the snowflakes would 
hurry across the empty space and the yellow flame 
continue to shiver and bend in the solitude and cold. 

I waited for her, and she did not come. It appeared 
to me that the solitary flame and I were alike, only 
my lamp was not empty. People appeared from time 
to time in the space that I measur^ with my foot- 
steps. Silently they grew up behind me, large and 
dark, passed by me, and like grey phantoms suddenly 
disappeared roimd the comer of a white building. 
Then again from round the corner they came up to 
me and slowly melted away into the grey distance 
that was full of the silent moving snow. Wrapt up 
in their greatcoats, formless and silent, they were all 
alike and like me, and I thought that many dozen 
people were walking backwards and forwards as I 
was— waiting, shivering in silence, as I was, and 
thinking their own enigmatic, melancholy thoughts. 

I waited for her, and she did not come. I do not 
know why I did not cry out and weep with pairi — ^I 
do not know why I laughed and was happy. I 
clenched my Angers together as if they were claws, 
and seemed to grasp tightly between them the little 
venomous creature — the snake — the lie. She coiled 
round niy arms and bit at my heart, and I grew 
giddy with her poison. Everything around was lies. 
The boundary disappeared between the future and 
the present, between the present and the past. The 
bouiKlary disappeared between the time when I was 
not yet alive and the tune when I began to live, and I 
thought that I had always been alive, or never, and 
always, before I lived and when I b^an to live, she 
was reigning over me. It was strange to me to think 
that she had a name and a body, that in her existence 
there was a beginning and an end. She had no name, 
but she was always the one who lied, and who always 
made you wait for hw and nev«p came. I don’t ^ow 
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why It waa, but I laughed, and the sharp needles 
Plunged into my heart and some one imprisoned 
laughed m my ear ; ‘ Ho, ho, ho ! * ^ 

O^ing my eyes I saw the lighted windows of the 
toU hoi^ and they spoke to me quietly with their 
oiue and red tongues. 

‘ She is deceiving you at this moment. While you 

are wandering about waiting for her and suffering 

she, the aU-beautiful, ail-bright, all-deceitful, is here 

listening to the whispers of the tall and handsome 

^n who despises you. If you rushed in and killed 

fcn you would do a good deed, because you would 
kill the he,’ 

I clenched more closely the hand in which I held a 
’ toughing, I answered : ‘ Yes, I will kill her » * 

, But the windo^ Iwked sadly at me and added sadly. 
You wm never kiU her, never, because the instrument 
m your hand is as much a lie as are her kisses I * 

All the waiting, silent shadows had long disanneared 
and m that cold spot I alone remained — ^I and the 
TOhtary tongues of flame that shivered with cold and 
despair. Not far from me in the church belfry the 
clock began to strike the hour, and its dejected 
metalho sound quavered and sobbed, flying out into 
gpace and loamg itself in the madly whirling snowflakes. 

I beg^ to count the strokes and laughed : the clock 
^ruck Ween. The belfry was old, and the clock 
t^, and although it went well it struck anyhow 
often 80 many times that the old bell-ringer had to 
go up the belfry to stop with bis hands the spasmodic 
stnkmg tongue. For whom did they lie, these quaver- 
mg sad soimds that were seized and strangled by the 
frosty darkness? So pitiful and absurd was this 
unnecessary lie 1 

^ke last lying sound of the clock the glass 
door banged and the^ same tall man came down the 
steps. I only saw his back but I recognised it, for 
only yestord^ 1 hod seen him, haughty and con- 
temptuous. I reoogniaed bis gait, and it was lighter, 
more assured, than yesterday. I too bad often left 

267 
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the house thus : it is the way men walk who have just 
been kissed by the lying lips of a woman* 


I threatened, I demanded, I gnashed my teeth I 
* Tell me the truth ! * 

With a face as cold as snow, with surprise and 
raised eyebrows below which, always passionless and 
mysterious, shone black unfathomable pupils, she 
asked me : ‘ But do I lie to you ? ’ 

She knew that I could not prove that she lied ^d 
that all the heavy, massive creation of my searching 
thoughts could be destroyed by one word from her — 
by one lying word. I waited for it, and it came from 
her mouth, on the surface sx>arklmg with the colours 
of truth but in its depths dark: * I love you ! Am 
I not entirely yours ? * 

We were far from the town and the snow-covered 
fields looked through the dark windows. Above tliem 
was darkness, and around them darkness, thick, 
immovable, silent darkness, but they gleamed with 
their own treasured light like the face of a <»rpse 
in the gloom. A single candle lighted the lar^ 
well-hetvted room, and even on its r^ flame could be 
seen the pale reflection of the dead fields. 

‘ I want to know the truth, no matter how sad it 
may be. Perhaps I shall die when I hear it, but to 
die is better than not to know the truth. I feel them 
is falsehood in your eyes. Tell me the truth, and 
I will go away from you for ever,* I said. But 
was silent and the look in her eyes, the cold seanflung 
look, pierced into my innermost heart, turned out 
the depths of my soul, and with strange inquiativ^ 
ness examined it, and I cried : * Answer, or I will 

kill you ! * • a* 

‘Km me,* she answered calmly; ‘eometmiM » 

is so wearisome to live. Can you got truth by 
threats ? ’ 
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^en I fell on my knees, pressed her hand, cried 
and besought her for pity — and the truth ! 

‘Poor fellow,* she said, putting her hand on my 
hair, poor fellow ! * 

‘ ^ve pity on me,’ I implored, ‘ I long for the 
truth ! ’ 

I looked at her smooth brow and thought that 
truth was there behind this thin partition. Madly I 
wanted to tear open her skull to see the truth. Here 
below the white breasts her heart was beating, and 
madly I wanted to tear open those breasts with my 
claws and see, if only for once, the naked human heart. 
The pointed yellow flame of the candle, fast burning 
away, was motionless ; the dark walls stretched away 
in the gloom ; it was so sorrowful, so lonely, so fearful. 

Poor fellow,* she said, ‘ poor fellow ! * 

With spasmodic flickerings the yellow flame fell 
and turned blue and then went out ; darkness sur- 
rounded us. I could not see her face, or her eyea • 
her arms clasped my head, and I felt the lie no more’ 

I closed my eyes— I did not think, I did not live, I 
merely absorb^ into myself the touch of her hands 
and it seemed to me trutbfuL Through the darkness 
faintly the sound of her whisper came — strange and 
fearful 

* Embrace me. I am afraid I * 

Then again silence and again the low whisper of 
fear. 

‘ You wont the truth — but do I know it T Even 

I, do I want to know it ? Protect me— oh, how 
awful I * 

I opened my eyes. The pale darkness of the room 
ran aw^ from the tall windows, collected at the walls 
wd ^ in the comers, and through the windows 
l^ked a thing large and deadly white. It seemed 
that some one e dead eves searched for us, as if some 
one enoompassed us in Lis frosen grasp. Shivering we 
close together, and she whisiwod : ‘ Oh, how 

awlw I ' 
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IV 

I killed her. 

I killed her, and when she lay a faded and flattened 
mass at that window, beyond which the white fields 
stretched out, I put my foot on her body and laughed. 
It was not the laugh of a madman. No ! I laughed 
beca\ise my breast breathed evenly and lightly, be- 
cause in its depth there was happiness, peace, and 
emptiness : from my heart had fallen the worm that 
bad gnawed it. Bending down I looked in the dead 
eyes. Large eyes eager for light, they remained 
open, and were like the eyes of a wax doll, the same 
round, dim eyes that seemed to be covered with mica. 
I could touch them with my finger, shut and open 
them, and I was not afraid because the demon of lies 
and doubt no longer lived in those black, unfathom- 
able pupils that so loug had thirstily drunk of my 
blood. 

When they arrested me I laughed, and those 
who took me away thought it dres^ul and savage. 
They turned from me with aversion and drew back ; 
others, strict and terrible, with reproaches on their 
lips, came straight towards me, but when they saw 
my joyful, merry look their faces grew pale and their 
feet- were glued to the ground. 

‘ A madman I * they said, and I thought that this 
word calmed them because it helped them to solve 
the enigma : how I, a lover, could kill my beloved 
and yet laugh. Only one, a fat, red-faced, jolly man, 
called me by another name. It hit me and darkened the 

light before my eyes. ^ 

‘ Poor man,* he said with sympathy, without bitter- 
ness, because be was fat and jolly, ‘ jwor man ! 

* Don’t,* I cried, ‘ don’t call me that I ’ 

I don’t know why I cried out at him. Of course I 
did not want to kill him nor even touch him, but all 
these frightened people who saw in me m adman 
and a criminal became more alarmed and oned out m 
such a way that I laughed again. 
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When they led me out of the room in which the 
corp^ lay, 1 said again in a loud voice, obstinately 
looking at the jolly, fat man, * 1 am happy, I am 
happy I * 

And it was true. 


Once in my childhood I had seen a panther in the 
Zoological Gardens that bod struck my imagination 
and long occupied my thoughts, fie was not liifft 
the other animals, who stupidly slept, or viciously 
gazed at the visitors. He walked about in a straight 
line from comer to comer of his cage with inathe* 
matical precision, each time turning at the same place, 
each time rubbing against the same bar of bis cage 
with his golden fur. His sharp, rapacious bead was 
bent down, his eyes looking straight before him, and 
not once did he turn aside. All day long people 
crowded before his cage ; they talked and made a 
noise, but he continu^ his wandering and did not 
once Uim his eves towards the gazers. Few faces in 
the crowd smiled ; most of them looked seriously, 
even gloomily, on this living picture of dull, despair* 
ing reflection, and turned awa^ with a sigh ; going 
away they would turn again mquiringly to look at 
him, unable to comprehend, and sigh as if there were 
something in common between them, free men, and 
this imprisoned beast. Whenever afterwards men or 
books mentioned eternity I tbougiit of the panther, 
and it appeared to me that I knew eiomity and its 
torments. 

I became such a panther in mv stone cage. 1 
walked about and thought. I walked in one line 
across my cage from comer to comer, and my thoughts 
travelled along a short line — such heavy thoughts 
it seemed that 1 had not a bead but a whole world on 
my shoulders. Th^ oonsiated of only one word, but 
what a large, what a tormenting, what a fatal word t 

* Ues * is this word. 
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Again, hissing, it crawled from all the comers and 
coiled around my soul, but it had ceased to be a little 
snake — it had grown into a large, fierce, shining serpent, 
and it stung me and smothered me with its iron rings. 
When I cried out with pain out of my open mouth 
came the same repulsive, whistling, serpent-like sound, 
as if my whole breast were swarming with reptiles : 
‘Lies!* 

I walked amid my thoughts, and the smooth, grey 
asphalt floor changed before my eyes into a grey, 
transparent, bottomless abyss. My feet ceased to 
feel the touch of the stones, and I fancied that I was 
floating at an immeasurable height above the mist and 
darkness. When my breast was delivered of the 
hissing sigh, from there, from the bottom, from this 
thin hut impenetrable wrapper, slowly resounded a 
horrible echo — so slowly and softly, as if it traversed 
thousands of years and at each minute and in each 
atom of mist had lost part of its power. I under* 
stood that there, down at the bottom, it whistled 
like the wind which tears up trees, but to my ears it 
came like evil news brought in one short word : ‘ Lies.* 
This mean whisper made me indignant. I stamped 
my feet on the stones and shouted : * There are no 
lies ! I have killed the lies ! * 

1 purposely turned away, for I knew it would answer, 
and slowly from the deep bottomless abyss came the 
answer : ‘ Lies.’ 

You see, the matter stands thus. I bad made a 
miserable mistake : 1 bad killed the woman, but had 
made the lie immortaL Do not kill the woman until 
by means of entreaty, torture* and fire you have 
tom the truth from her soul 

Thus I thought as I walked from comer to comer of 
my cage. 

VI 

It is dark and dreadful where she has carried the 
truth and the lie— and there shall I go At the very 
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throne of Satan I shall catch her and fall on my 
knees and weeping say, * Show me the truth ! ’ 

My Qod 1 My Uod 1 this too is a lie. Darkness is 
there, and the emptiness of centuries and eternity, 
but ^6 is not there— she is not anywhere. The lie 
has remained. It is immortaL I feel it in every 
atom of the air, and when I breathe it comes with 
hisses into my breast and tears it — and tears it ! 

Oh I what madness it is for a man to look for truth J 
What pain 1 
Save me ! save me I 


SILENCE 


I 


Onb moonlight night in May, when the nightingales 
were singing, the wife of Father Ignatius came into 
his study. Her face showed signs of suffering and the 
small lamp she carried shook in her hand. She came 
up to her husband, touched him on the shoulder, 
end said, sobbing : * Father, let us go to little Vera.* 
Without turning his head. Father Ignatius looked 
at his wife over his spectacles with Imitted brows ; 
he looked long and attentively, until making a depre- 
catory movement with her free hand she sank down 
on a low sofa. 


* You and she are both pitiless,* she said slowly, 
with a marked emphasis on the iMt word, and her 
kind, plump face was drawn by an expression of p>iin 
and exasperation which seom^ to imply how cruel 
her huabimd and daughter were. 

Father Ignatius smiled and got up. He closed his 
book, took off his sjieotaoles, put them in their case, 
and stood tbmldng. His large, black beard streaked 
with silver threads lay in a graceful curve on liia 
breast and rose and fell gently inth his deep breathing. 

* Well, let ns go,* he said. 

Olga Stepanovna got up hastily and in a ooaxinir. 
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t^d voice begged him — ‘Only don’t scold her. 
Father ! you know what she is ’ 

Vera s room was in the attic, and the narrow wooden 
staircase that led to it bent and groaned under Father 
Ignatius’s heavy tread. He was tail and weighty, 
and was obliged to bend his head so as not to hit the 
door of the upper story, and he frowned fastidiously 
when his wife’s white jacket ^pped lightly in his faca 
He knew that their talk with Vera would have no 
result. 

‘ \tT3at is the matter ? ’ asked Vera, raising one of 
her bare arms to her eyes. The other arm lay on the 
white summer quilt and scarcely showed against it, 
it was so white and transparent and cold. 

‘ Verochka,* began her mother, but then she sobbed 
and stopped. 

‘ Vera,’ said her father, trying to soften his loud, 
harsh voice, ‘tell us, Vera, what is the matter with vou ?’ 
Vera was silent. 

* Vera, have not your mother and I merited your 
confidence ? Do wo not love you 7 Can there be 
anyone nearer to you than we are 7 Tell us your 
sorrow, and believe me, an old and experienced man, 
it will be a relief for you and for us too. Xiook at your 
old mother, how she suffers ... * 

‘ Verochl^ I * 

* And for me . . his harsh voice shook, as if 
something had snapped in it, ‘and for me, do you 
think it is easy 7 Do I not see that some sorrow 
is eating you up 7 — but what is the sorrow 7 I, your 
father, do not Imow what it is. Ought it to be so 7 * 

Vera was silent. 

Father Ignatius passed his hand over his beard with 
great care, as if he were afraid his fingers would in- 
voluntarily tear at it, and continued : 

‘ It was contrary to my wish that you went to 
Pelorsburg— did I curse you for your disobedience f — 
or did I not give you money 7— or will you say that I 
was not affectionate 7 Well, Vfhy are yon sileiit t 
That is what your Petersburg has done 1 ’ 
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Father Ignatius stopped; he seemed to see before 
mm somethmg — a large granite mass, terrifying, fuU 
of unknown dangers and strange, indifferent people. 
It w&B there that his solitary, delicate Vera had b^n 
there that she had been destroyed. A malignant 
hatred of the terrible and incomprehensible town 
Father Ignatius’s breast, and irritation too 
with his daughter, who kept sUent, obstinately silent. 

Petersburg has nothing to do with it,’ said Vera 
sullenly, and closed her eyes : ' there is nothing the 
matter with me. You had better go to bed ; it is late.’ 

Verochka, sighed her mother, ‘ my daughter 
open your heart to mo . . . ’ e f 

‘Oh, mother 1 ’ interrupted Vera impatiently, 
father Ignatius sat down on a chair and laughed 
So It is all nothing I * he observed ironically. 

• ^ abarply. sitting up in her bed. 

you ^ow that I love you and mother too, but Well 

then, 1 m only a bit dull. It will tood pass. Reallv. 
you had better go to bed ; I want to sleep. To- 
morrow, or some other day, we will talk about it * 
Father Ignatius got up so suddenly that his chair 
toocked against the wail. He took his wife by the 
band. 

* Come along.* 

‘ Verochka I ’ 

, along, I tell you,* cried Father Ignatius. 

u she has forgotten her God^ what can w© expect ? 
what are we to her ? * 

He led Olga Stepanovna almost by force out of the 
iwm, but when they were on the stair his wife weut 
slower and said in an angry whisper : 

* priest, who have made her 
iuce tbis« It is from you that she has learned her wavs. 
You will have to answer for it. Ah, how unhappy 

She began to cry; her eyes blinked so that she 
yuld not see where she was going, and she stepped 
down as if there was an abyss at the bottom into which 
■he wanted to fall 
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From tlia.t day Father Ignatius ceased to speak to 
his daughter, but she seemed not to notice it. As 
before she either remained lying in her room, or walked 
about, often rubbing her eyes with the palm of her 
hand as if she had dust in them. The priest’s wife, 
who loved jokes and laughter, was crushed between 
these two silent people ; she grew timid and felt lost, 
not knowing what to say or do. 

Sometimes Vera went out for walks. A week after 
the conversation she went out in the evening as usuaL 
She was never seen alive again, for that night she 
threw herself under a train, and the train cut her 
to pieces. 

Father Ignatius himself read the funeral service. 
His wife was not in church, as she had had a stroke on 
hearing of Vera’s death. She had lost the use of her 
legs and arms and tongue, and she lay quite motion- 
less in a half-darkened room, listening to the bells 
tolling in the belfry close by. She heard all the people 
leave the church ; she heard the choristers singing 
in front of the house, and wanted to lift her hand to 
cross herself, but her arm would not obey her; she 
wanted to say * Qood-bye, Vera,* but her tongue lay 
In her mouth huge aud heavy. Yet so reposeful was 
her position that anybody looking at her would have 
thouglit she was resting or sleeping. Only her eyes 
were open. 

Many people came to church for the funeral — ^Fatho: 
Ignatius’s fnends, and strangers too — and all were 
sorry for Vera, who had died such a torible death; 
and all of them tried to find sigr IS of great grief in 
Father Ignatius’s movements or voice. They did 
not like Father ^[natius because his manner was 
rough and proud ; he hated sinners and would not 
forgive them, but at the same time he was envious and 
greedy, and lost no opportunity of taking from his 
parishioners more than nia due. They all wanted to 
see him snfiering, broken down, acknowledging that 
he was himself doubly to blame for his daughter’s 
death : as a severe father and a bad ptriest who was 
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^able to save hia own child from sin. Ail looked 

inquiringly at him, and he, feeling that curious eyes 

were directed on hia back, tried to straighten out his 

broad strong back, and did not think about hia dead 

daughter, but only how he was to sustain hia own 
dignity. 

*A hardened priest,* said the joiner Karzenov, 
flaking hia head at Father Ignatius, who had not paid 
him five roubles for a frame he bad made. 

Thus, holding himself firm and straight. Father 
Ignatius went to the cemetery, and thus ho returned 
^me. It was only at his wife*8 door that his back 
a little, but that was perhaps because most of 
the doors wore too low for his height. Coming from 
the daylight it was with difficulty that he could dis- 
tinguish his wife’s face, and when at last be was able 

ho was surprised that it was so calm, 
that there were no tears in her eyes, that there was 
neither anger nor sorrow in those eyes — they were 
dumb and silent with a heavy, obstinate silence, 
like her whole heavy, powerless body, which was 
Blink into the feather bed. 

‘ Well, how are you feeling ? * asked Father Ignatius. 
But the lips were dumb, the eyes were silent. Father 
Ignatius put his hand on her forehead ; it was cold 
and damp, and Olga Stepanovna showed in no way 
that she felt bis touch. When Father Ignatius 
removed his hand two deep grey eyes looked at him 
without blinking ; the dilated pupils made them 
seem almost black, and in them he could see neither 
sorrow nor anger. 

* Well, I wiB go to my room,’ eaid Father I^atius, 
who had become oold and frightened. 

He went into the drawing-room, where all was clean 
and in order as usual. The large arm-chairs in their 
white covers looked like corpses in their shrouds. 

At one window a wire bird-oage was banging, but it 
WM empty and the door was open. 

Nastasia,’ Routed Father Ignatius, and bis voice 
appeared to him harsh ; it seemed awkward to have 
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called out so loud in these quiet rooms just after hia 
daughter’s funeral. * Nastasia,’ he called less loudly, 
‘ where is the canary ? * 

The oook, who had cried so much that her nose had 
become swollen and red as a beetroot, answered rudely, 
* Where ? It has flown away, of course.* 

* Why did you let it out ? * Eather Ignatius frowned 
sternly. 

Nastasia began to cry, and wiped her eyes with the 
end of the kerchief she had tied on h^ head, saying 
between her tears, ‘ Poor dear soul — it was the 
young lady’s — ^how could we keep it ? * 

It appeared to Father Ignatius that the merry 
yellow canary, that always sang with its head on one 
side, was really Vera’s soul, and that if it had not 
flown away it could not have been said that Vera was 
dead ; and he got more cross with the cook and 
shouted, * Go away ! * and when Nastasia could not 
And the door at once be added, * Fool ! * 


n 

From the day of the funeral silence fell on the little 
house. It was not stillness, for stillness is only the 
absence of sounds, but it was silence. It seemed like 
the silence of those who could speak but did not want 
to. So thought Father Ignatius when he wwit into 
hia wife’s room and met her obstinate gaze — roch a 
heavy gaze that it seemed to tum the whole air into 
lead, and weigh dcvra on his head and back. Ihus he 
thought as he looked through his daughter’s muao, 
on which her voice seemed to bo imprinted ; at her 
books, or at her portrait. It was a large portrait, 
painted in oils, which she had brought with her from 
Petersburg. In examining it Fhther Ignatius followed 
a certain order : first he looked at the cheek ^that was 
lighted up in the portrait, and imagined it had a 
scratch which had been on Vera’s dead cheek, and of 
which he ootild not understand the cause. Each time 
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CT ** think what the cause could have been. 

aaa it been don© by th© train, the whole head would 
aave bron crushed ; and th© head of hia dead Vera 
^ quite uninjured. Perhaps it had been touched 
by some one’s foot when they had lifted up the corpse, 
or perhaps by some one’s nail ? 

. To think long of th© details of Vera’s death ^as 
terrible, and Father Ignatius passed on to the eyes of 
tne portmit. They were pretty, black eyes, with long 
la^es that cast a deep shade below and made the 
ft * appear especially bright, and gave the eyes the 
^ect of being surrounded by a black mourning frame. 
Xbe unknown but talented painter had given them 
a strange expression. It seemed as if there were a 
t^, transparent film between these eyes and the 
ooject they looked upon. It was something like the 
b^k iid of a piano, on to which a thin, almost imper- 
^ptibl© (gating of summer dust had flown, softening 

of the polished wood. Wherever 
gather I^atius placed the portrait the eyes always 
foUowed him, but they did not speak — -they were 
BUent, and this silence was so plain that it appeared 
M If you could hoar it. Gradually Father Ignatius 
b^^n to think that he heard th© silence. 

* niorr^g after service Father Ignatius went 

tbto the drawing-room, and after casting a glance at 
tne empty cage Md all the well-known things in the 
jpom, sat down in an arm-chair, shut his eyes, and 
^Mned to the silence of tbe house. It was a strange 
tbmg, this silence. The cage was quietly and tenderly 
BUflnt, and you could feel in this silence sorrow, and 

dead laughter. His wife’s silence, 

^ walls, was obstinate, heavy as lead, 
WKnbJ©, 80 terrible that on the very liottost day it 
ni^e Father Ignatius grow cold. Protracted, cold 
as tbe grave, ^ and enigmatic as death was his daughter’s 
■uono©,^ This silence seemed to cause su0ering to 
JiJt — wanted passionately to speak, but some- 
atrong and brant like a machine, Impt it immov- 
aoJe and taut like a wire. And somewhere far in the 
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distance the wire began to vibiute and ring softly, 
tumdly, jMtbotically, and Father Xgnatins in fear and 
dehght tried to catch these just awakening sounds, 
and supporting bis hands on the arms of the chair 
bent his neck forward and waited for the sound to 
come nearer to him. But the sound suddenly stopped 
and died away. 

* Nonsense,* said Father Ignatius angrily, and got 
up from his chair, still tall and straight. Through 
the window he could see the square paved with round, 
even cobbles and flooded with sunlight, and, opposite, 
the long wall of a bam without any windows. At 
the comer an izvozchik was standing looking like a 
figure of clay, and be could not understand why be 
was standing there, as for hotirs on end nobody passed 
that way. 



When not at home Father Ignatius had to speak 
much, with the clergy, with the parishioners, wheoi 
officiating in church, and sometimes with friends 
when he played preference with them ; but when he 
returned home again he thought that he had been 
silent all day. The reason of this was that there was 
nobody with whom Father Ignatius could speak about 
the chief and for him the most important question 
that occupied his thoughts evory night : why Vera 
had died. 


Father Ignatius did not want to understand that 
now it was impossible to find it out, and thought he 
would still be able to. EvK*y night — and they wtt*e 
all sleepless ones now — ^he pictured to hims^ the 
moment when he and his wife had stood near Vera’s 
bed in the dead of night and he had said to her : ' Tell 
ufl t * V^en his recollootions reached these word^ 
the rest appeared to him not as it had been. Hia 
closed eyes, which retained in the darkness an un- 
fading picture of that night, saw how Vera sat up In 
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got U] 
befieec 


bed, smiled, and said — but what did she say T 

♦ ^spoken word that was to explain all seemed 

w be so near that if only you strained your ears and 
*wpp^ the beating of your heart you would instantly 
•n* . ^ hear it, and at the same time it was so 

inimitably, so hojielessly, far away. Father Ignatius 

and stretched out his clasped, shakinc 
hingly ; ‘ Vera ! * 

Lut the answer he received was silence. 

One evening Father Ignatius came into Olga 

otepanovna’s room, where he had not been for over 

®week, sat down near her pillow, and turning away 

&om her steadfast and obstinate gaze said : * Mother ! 

I want to talk to 3 rou about Vera. Do you hear 
met* ^ 

were silent, and Father Ignatius raising 
k>ogan to talk severely and authoritatively, 
ss^ne talked to those who came to confession. 

I know that ^ou think I was the cause of Vera’s 
consider, did I love her less than you did t 
You ^vo a strange way of reasoning. I was strict, 
out did that prevent her from doing what she wanted T 
I n^lected the dignity of a father. I bum bly bent my 
neck when she did not fear my curse and went — there. 

. . . And you, old woman, did you not cry and bog 
her to stay with us, until I ordered you to bo eUent ? 
«n I to blame that she was bom so hard-hearted ? 
pid I not constantly talk to her about God, about 
humility, about love T * 

Father Ignatius looked sharply in bis wife’s ey e s - 
Mid turned away. 

* What could I do with her if she would not tell 
her sorrow T Command T— I commanded ; entreat t 

entreated. What would you have me do ? Was 

* gut on my knees before a little girl and cry 
iito an old woman t In her mind— how can I know 
what she bad in her mind I A cruel, a heart less 
dan^ter I * 

^^her ImatiuB struck his knee with his fist. 

6be hod no lov^— that’s just it I It is useless to 
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talk about me — I, of course, am a tyrant — but did 
sue love you ? you who cried and humbled yourself t * 

Father Ignatius laughed a soundless laugh. 

She loved you ! That’s so, and to console you 
she chose such a death — a cruel, a shameful death I 
She di^ on the sand, in the dirt — like a dog who has 
been kicked in the muzzle.’ 

Father Ignatius’s voice sounded faint and hoarse. 

I am ashamed — I am ashamed to go into the 
street, I am ashamed to go out of the ^ It-ar doors I 
Before God I am ashamed ! A cruel — on unworthy 
daughter ! You ought to be accursed in tout 
cohin ... * 

When Father Ignatius looked again at hi« wife, she 
was unconscious ; she only came to herself after some 
hours. When she regained consciousness her eyes 
were silent, and it was impossible to know if she 
remembered what Father Ignatius had said to her or 
not. 

That same night — ^it was a moonlight night in July, 
quiet, warm, and soundless — ^Father Ignatius went 
on tiptoe up the stairs, so that his wife and the sick* 
nurse should not hear and entered Vera’s room. 

The window of the attic had not been opened since 
V^a’s death, and the air was hot and dry, with a 
alight smell of burning caused by the iron roof that 
had been heated by the sun during the day. The 
room, from which human beings had so long been 
absent, seemed to breathe an air of being uninhabited 
and deserted, and the wooden walls, the furniture, 
and all the rest of its contents exhaled a faint scent 
of gradual decay. The moonlight fell through the 
window in a bright stripe on the floor, and being re> 
fleeted from the carefully washed boards oast a twilight 
gli mm er into the comers, making the clean white bed 
with its two pillows, one large and one small, look 
ghostlike and aeriaL Father Ignatius opened the 
window and a broad stream of fresh air poured into 
the room, bringing with it a smell of dust, of the not 
distant river, and of flowering limee. It aim bore with 
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the faint sounds of a far-off chorus; probablv 

the river and singing. 
N^Iessly movnig on his bare feet and looting hke 
vrhite phantom Father Ignatius went to the empty 

u“ ““d buried his head in the 

them where Vera’s head should 

I^der'^’^i tay long thus; the song sounded 

ouder and then died away, and still he lay there. 

UM long bteck hair spreading out over his shoulders 
and over the pillows. 

moon had moved on and it was darker in the 
when Father Ignatius raised his head and b^an 
wni8j)er, throwing into his voice all the strength 
liatAT^ oppressed, long unacknowledged, love and 

^wh^hL-d“thr. “ ‘‘ ”®‘ 

thn.^^ daughter, Vera ! Do you understand what 
Mv ' daughter T My little daughter ! 

wTir ®'“i^ and my life I Your old, 

we^ father, is already grey, is already 

Ignatiuses shoulders shook and his whole 
1 ^ 7 ^ TOme trembled. Tiying to suppress his shaking. 


father . . . asks you — ^no, my little 

hat* t * Ho is crying — he has never wejit 

wore I Your sorrow, my little child, your sufrerings 
^®y are mine too — more than mine I * 

F^her Ij^tius shook his head. 

More, veroohka ! What is death to me, an old 
7 But fop you — if you only knew how delicate 
d weak and timid you are 1 Do you remembCT 
en you ^cked your finger and the blood camOi 
(tow you oned t My little child, you love me— you 
irfl? ^[**7 much I I know it» Every morning you 
jojB my hand. Toll mo, tell me, what grieves your 

SSr ®S? I~^th these hands— I will suffocate 

i These hands, Vera, are still strong I * 
Father IgDatius shook out his hair. 
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‘ Tell me ! * 

Father Igaatiua stared at the waU and stretched 
out uis arras. 

‘ Tell me ! * 

All ^Fas quiet in the room ; from the far distance 
came the long and oft-repeated whistle of an engine. 

FathCT Ignatius look^ round with wide staring 
ey^, as if he saw before him the terrible ghost of the 
disfigured corpse ; he slowly rose from his knees and 
with an uncertain movement raised his hands with 
outstretched and stiffened fingers to his head. As 
he went to the door he whispered in broken accents : 

* Tell me I * 

And the answer he received was silence. 


IV 

The next day, after an early and solitary dinner. 
Father Ignatius went to the cemetery for the first 
time since bis daughter’s death. It was hot, the 
place was empty and quiet. It seemed to hinn as 
if this sultry day were only an illuminated night ; 
nevertheless, from habit, lather l^atius carefully 
stnxightencd his back, looked on all sides severely, 
and thought that he was still the same as he had always 
been. He did not notice either the new and terrible 
weakness in his legs or that his long beard had grown 
quite white, as if a severe frost had passed over it. 
The way to the cemetery led down a long, straight 
street that gradually rose and ended in the white 
archway of the cemetery gates, which looked like a 
black and ever open mouth bordered by ahining 
teeth. 

Vera’s grave was at the far end of the oemetezy, 
beyond the point where the sanded ^ths came to an 
end, and Father Ignatius wandered i^nt a long time 
by winding narrow footpaths between green mounds 
that were forgotten and neglected by all In some 
places be passed crooked montimmits erown green 
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heavy atones that 

til? into the earth and seemed to press it with 

^id^nrf old Bton^ It was covered with newly 

toW turf groTO yeUow, but aU around was green. A 
mountain^ intertwined with a maple grew close by, 
K nut-buBh stretched iU supple 

fot U sat down on a neighbouring grave to 

toe H a gWe at 

he cloudless waste of sky, where the glowing, round 

anything else, that reigns in 
do when there is no wind and the dead lives 

thought came to Father 
i^tius that this was not stillness but silence. This 

^n^Btretch^ to the very atone walls of the cemetery. 

^ oldv difficulty, inundated the to™, 

eyee. finished m the grey, obstinately fcted. silent 

passed over Father Ignatius’s cold 

1 down at Vera’s grave. He 

“kod long at the short, yellow blades of^ise that 

underetand that there, five feet 

This nearness 
brought to his soul a oon- 

accustomed to think of as havi^ d“ 
ti Mm’'" j ^®P‘^**® h-finity, 

avain^ never be here 

i® Father Ignatius that if he said 
a o^m whioh be almost felt on his lips „ 

^^v-"‘!5*“ Vora would come out of 

elrl SS mUJ**** ®*“j" become the same taU, fine 

Setat^t^SJh^’ “*at there would arise not only 
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Father Ignatius took oS his broad-brimmed^ black 
hat, arranged bis wayward hair, and said in a whisper, 
‘ Vera !’ 

Ho felt it would be awkward if any stranger should 
hear him ; getting on the grave he looked about 
over the crosses, but there was nobody to be seen ; 
BO he repeated louder, ‘ Vera ! * 

It was Father Ignatius's old voice— dry and exact- 
ing, and it was strange that a demand made with 
Ruch force should remain \inanswered. 

‘ Vera I ’ 

Loud and persistent called the voice, and when it 
died away, for a moment it seemed that an indistinct 
answer came from somewhere below. Father Ignatius 
looked round once more, and brushing his hair away 
placed his ezir to the hard, prickly turf. 

* Vera, tell me ! * 

With horror Father Ignatius felt that somethii^ 
cold and grave-like poured into his ear and froze his 
brain, and that Vera spoke . . . but she spoke only 
with the same long silence. It became still more 
disturbing and terrifying, and when at last Eathw 
Ignatius had strength to tear his head away from the 
earth, his face was as pale as that of a corpse. It 
appeared to him that the whole air trembled and 
fluttered in an audible silence, as if a great storm had 
arisen on this terrible sea. The silence suffocated 
him ; it rolled in icy waves over his head and moved 
his hair ; it broke against his breast, which groaned 
under the blows. Shaking in every limb and castmg 
sudden, sharp glances around him. Father Ignatius 
got up slowly and made long, p ainf u l efforts to 
straighten his back and force his trembling body to 
regain its proud and dignified carriage. And ^he 
succeeded. ^With deliberate slowness Father IgnatiM 
shook the grass off his knees, put on bis hat, made 
the sign of the cross three times over the grav^ 
went away with a steady, heavy gait. But he oia 
not recognise the familiar cemetery and soon lost 
himself. ^ 
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am'il« Father Ignatius with a 

Storing where several paths crossed. 

second, and without thinking 
beoauM he dared not stop and 
The silence drove him on. It rose from the 
gravM It was breathed out of the surly grey 

deafe^erl ® j became quicker. He was 

^S^s^the stumbled 

sh^ tin ‘““Sbt with his hands at the 

Ifoh’ad h.!7“ tore to shreds. 

^avn^ uZ, “* ‘ bow to got 

and straSre^f^ from aide to side, and at last, taU 
in the^h? h Jn** ®P‘‘f®^'bDg cassock and hair streaming 

met thi noiselessly. Had anyone 

this ynld figure of a man, running, iumninir and 

drawu^ fac^had he 

^ frightened tha£u 
he had seen a corpse risen from the grave. 

otien nl^« /ik ^ Father Ignatius came to the 

t ^ which the low church of the 

frSm^a ® look^ like a pilgrim 

from a distance, and near him two old beggar w^en 

it sliding and attacking eafh other. 

h J home? !“!• l!f ^ when Father l|natius reached 
StetvLnnTmlv ^ l*ght was already burning in Olga 

^ * rooim Just ae he was, dusty and ragged 

.T • • ' •,• ,• pi‘y on me.’ 

^ t .1 mad t * 

so^^Mi, bend on the edge of the table, and 

«iM *krfc ^ iirted bis bead, sure of a miraolo 
;;SSld‘%*^‘ ^ bim. «„e twit’ 
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